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1. diacovcrifls niiicie hj LietitgoffUfaisi'v And 
myself, niiioiin-?t f\w miriieroiis .BnddliL<t mnmiinent>» 
rbnt still oxlst around Bliilsa, hi Central India, are 
described — impcrfeetlvj I fear—by myself iu the 
present work. To the Xndiau untiquary and his¬ 
torian, these discovericfl will be, I am willing- to tliink, 
of very liigli imprtaiice ; wliile to the mere Engrlisli 
reader they may not be uiiiuterestiiig, as tlie nmssive 
mounds are sairounded by mysterious circles of stoae* 
pillars, recalling attention at'every tiini to. the wirlj 
enpthworkfi, or barrowsj'and the Dflnflicaf colonnade 
of Britain* 

In the Buddbistical worship of trees disjdayed in 
the iShnchi bas-reliefs, others, I hop, will see (as 
well as myself) tlie counterpart of the Druhliral nnd 
twlopted English reverence for the Oak* In the 
horse-shoe temples of Ajanta and Slmclii niimy will 
recogTiise the form of the inner colonnade at Stont*- 
hengt‘** Jlorc, 1 susjiect, will learn that there ore 
Cromlechs iu India as well as in Britain that tJic 
Brahmans, Buddhists, nnd Druids nil i>elie\'i!d in the 
transmigration of the soul - that the Celtic language 

* Pluto II. figs. ], 3, anil 3. t Pluto IL figs, ■! And R. 
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wns umlovibtiKUy donvpel fmm the Sniiaeritj* nnd 
that BuMa (f>r Wisdom), the Supreme Bein^ ^ or- 
ehiiiiied hy the Buddhists, is probably {most probably) 
thesiimo as the great god Buddtttky eoiisidered by the 
Welslj ag the dlsi>enser of good. TlieBe coincidences 
are too numerous aud too striking to be accidental. 
Indee<l, tlie Eastern origin of the Druids was sus¬ 
pected by the younger Pliuy,t who enya, " Even to 
this day Britain celebrates the magic rites with so 
many similar ceremonies, that one might suppose 
they had been taken from the Persians.’^ Tlie same 
coincidence ia even more distinctly stated hy Diony¬ 
sius Periegeais, who says that the women of the HritLsh 
Amiiitm celebrated the rites of Dion^^s, v. 375 

As tke Biatonifliw an A|jsinUiui banks 
SliDut to tho cluiuoioufl Eirflpliiilcui 
Or, aa the Indinaa on dsjrk'iolllng Oaeges 
Hold roFoIa to Pionjsos the noisy 
So do the British women shoot Etoc ! 

9, I have confined my ohaervationa chiefly to 
the relijno^ taught hy &ilkya Muni, the 

last mortal Buddha, who died 54d n*C» Tliere 
woH, however, a mo^re ancient Buddhism, which ]>re- 
vailed not only in India, hut in all the couutrltiB 

* The QBtna of Droid tony bo tiiken as an cwuii|i]e; Greek, 
Sniiskrit, dm j Webb, denv; Ense, dofr: a tree, or oak 

tree. 

f Pliny, Not Hbt, ski. 1,—'* DHtnnma hodio oaai (magiara) 
attonite celobnit (antis cereoioiuiB, ut oaLUi Perris dsdiiiso viden 
po&fit.’' 
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popiiktiHl by til#* Arifln race. The belief lu A>a- 
htchffmkt, kfinfihdj find tbe three mortal 

Iluddlini^ 'who preceded Sdii/rt Mvnlj tvns la India 
eontein])omneous with the worship of the elements 
inculcated in the V^las, Tlie difference between 
Vedantisra atul primitive Iluddhism^ was not ven 
^T^fit; and the ^duol evolutimi of the worship of 
concrete Nature {called FradhU hy the Jlmlimans, 
nnd Bharma or PrttjnA by tbe Tluddhists), from tlu^ 
more ancieiit adoration of the ample elements, 
but the natural consequence of the g^-owth and 
progressive development of the liuniaii niind* In 
Europe the traces of this older Buddhism are iouud 
ill tJie CndittenHj or wand of Hermes, which is only 
the s\Tnhol of DJmnna, or deified nature, and in 
^ the Welsh Bnddmm^ and the Snxoiv Wmhn but 
sll^ditly altered forms of Buddha. The fourth day of 
the w^t, Wednesday, or was named 

Dies 3/em/rii: hy the Roaiiins, and is still called 
Bvdilhhiir hy the Hindus. Mam was the mother 
of the Greek Hermeias or Hermes; and Ma]ya was 
the mother of the Indian Buddha. The connection 
between Ilerroea, Buddwfus, Woden, and Buddha is evi- 
- dent; although it may he difficult, and perhaps nearly 
imi>oasible, to make it apparent to the general reader. 

Ilermeina and his “ golden wand,” 
mentioned by Homer* hut Hesiod* is the first who 
* Tbeog. 038, 

I 
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of hiji niotliFF Alnia^ the Afltiiitis wlio Tjore 
to /eii» t?iF iiliistiiotis HernieSj tin* hfriild of the 
imjjiortaJri.” lu the Homeric poems, also, there is no 
trace of serpents entwining the ^innd in the inrmner 
reprt-sented in works of art. Even in tlic late Home^ 
Hdian hymn the wand (which was Ajjollo'^s sheeps 
staff) is (lescriheci os golden threoleoved innocu¬ 
ous rod.” The epithet of threoleaved is pecuHarly 
applicable to the three-pointed symbol of Hhnmio, 
so ^conspicuous an ornament on the Sanclii gateways 
of this volume. 

In illustration of the ancient history' of India, 
the baa-reliefs and inscriptions of the Jlldlsa Topes 
are almost equal in im|Joi-tance to the more splendid 
disco\'eries made by the enterprising and energetic 
Layard in tlie mounds of the Eu[>hnites. In the 
inscriptions found in the Sanehi and Sonari Topes w e 
have the most complete and coruiiicing proof of the 
authenticity of the liistory of Asoka, as related in 
the MahawSinso. In the I'ali Annals of Ceylon, it 
is stated, that after the meeting of the Tfiird Buddhist 
S>Tiod, t?41 B.c,, Kasyapa waa deajmtehed to the Ife- 
vunvania coxmtry to eonverf the people to Buddhism. 
In the Sanchi and Sonari Topes were rUseoverrsl two 
portions of tiie relics of K%apa, whom the inscrip¬ 
tions Mdl the « Missionary to the whole llemimantaJ* 

The Sanclu bas-reliefs, w hich date in the wirly jmrt 
of the first century of onr era, are more original ni 
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tit’sig'u Riid more varied iu subject than nny other 
e.xomplca of Eflatern sculpture which I have seen in 
India. The subjects represented are religioufi pro- 
cessions^ the worahij) of Toi>e8 and trees, iitid the 
adoration of the ijcculiar b^sthIwIs of the Buddhist 
IVind. Besides these there are some spirited sieg^ 
of fortified cities, sevend stories from the life of Bdhj n 
Muui, and some little dotneatie acciies which I would 
ratlipj attrihute to the fancy of the artist ihau to 
their particular siffidficauce in Buddhistical story. 

Tlie plans and sections which accompiny this work 
are all drawTi from careful mensureineuts on the same 
scale (of 40 leet to an inch), to present the relative 
proportions of the dilfereiit Topes. The toji of each 
drawing- is the north, by which the relative [Hxdtions 
of fitJijrcoses, gateways, and other pirts, may he de¬ 
termined ot a glance. The plans of the diderent 
hills on which the several groups of Topes are 
situated, are all taken iroai my owti aiirveya on the 
same scale of 400 feet to an inch. The eye can 
thus compare the diBjiositiGn of one grtmp with 
another. Lastly, the drawings of all the priuciiMil 
relic-boxcs and caskets arc one half the original size, 
sufheient (I have reason to think) for the com^ct deli¬ 
neation of the difierent shapes and various moiildings, 

I am indebted to the kiml lihcmlity of Major H. M. 
Durtmd, of the Engineers, for the view of the Siiticlii 
Tojw, and for tlie drawijigs of the Saiichi bus-reliefs, 
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e^ntJiiaing^ the boat scene, or " SakjVa departure 
from this world,” the “lleli^aua Festival, witli adora¬ 
tion of a Tope,” and a scene in the royal palace, with 
a relic-casket. 

The Topes were opened by Lieut, Moisey and 
tiiyself in tbe end of January' and ber^iinhi^ of 
February', l8ol j and I nttribnte the success of our 
discoveries in great part to the vig^ilance of oui’ per^ 
sonal super in teudeuee. I hud become aware of the 
iiiij>ortance of this strict watchfulness (after I hud 
0 |>ened the great Sumatb To|je, near Benares, in 
1835), by the purchase of live beautiful gold coins 
of KadphiseJ^, which were brought from Afigliaiiistnii 
at the very' time that Mr. Masson w'as engaged in 
opening the Tot^cs of the Kabul valley'. 1 now' learn 
frtjm Jdajor Kittoe that lie has found a broken steatite 
vase amongst the rubbish at the foot of tlie gwat 
8arntith Tope. It is, I fear, more than ]irobahie that 
this vase w'os the relic-casket of the Sdrnutb Tojie, 
which miLst have been destroy'ed during iny^ un a void- 
aide absence on engineer duty at Mimipore. 

As the opening of the Bhilm Topes bus produce<l 
such valuable results, it is luncb to be hoped that the 
Court of Directors will, with their usual liberality, 
uuthoiTse the employment of a competent officer to 
ojien the numerous Tojiea W'hicb still exist in North 
and South Babur, and to draw' up a re[>ort on all 
the Biiddliijt remains of Katitla liud Kusiuugura, of 
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Viiifliili mill Rujo^iha, vvhirh wen? tire jirincijiaL 
fleeiie^j of Siikya's liiboiii:^^ A work of tins kiiid. 
?vouki bo of more real value for the niiCJewt history 
of India (the territory of the Great Goiapatiy) tlisiu 
tiie laoet critical and elaborate edition of tlie ei'^bteeii 

O 

Purjinaa, 

I would also venture to recommend that the two 
fallen gpatewaya of the S/inchi Tope should be removed 
to the British Muaeunij wiiere they W'oiild Ibrm the 
most striking ohjecta in a Hall of Indian Aidiiputies* 
The value of theac sculptured n^iteways w'illj I feel 
confident^ be hig-hly njipreeiated after the perusal of the 
brief account of them contuiued in this work j w^hile 
their removal to Eng^laud would ensure their prciser- 
vatioin For a most admirable view of one of these 
g^itmvays I refer the render to the froutisjiiece of 
Mr. Fergmson’e beautiful and artistic ilhistratious 
of ancient Indian architecture^ 

Before partiiigj may I beg to draw the particular 
atteutioii of the reader to my identification of the dif¬ 
ferent classes of Pram ms and Oentiamrj as recorded 
by Kleitarchos and ^Megasthcnes, w ith the diflerent 
ordera of Buddhist SrtimaHa^, I do so heenose soino 
of our most eminent scholars hav'c doubted the j^reva- 
lence and extension of the Buddhist reliininn before 

■C" 

the hegmning of the Christian era. Now the Pramnts 
of Kleitarclios, and the Gentmmc of MegasthenoSj are 
both stated to have been the ii|ipoiU'ijts of the iJi’uli- 
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mans. Were tliis tho cnsp they can only be tlie 
Sr^iinatiasj which was a title common to all the orders 
of the Bauddha community; even Sak3^a himself beiujr 
styl£?d Ma/ta SnUmndj oi* the Great Devote^/’ TJie 
identity of the Oermmi^ of Me^jasthenea is jdaced 
l)eyond all doubt by his riiention that women were 
allowetl to join them on taking vows of chastiU',*^ * 
for the Buddhists alone liad nuns. 

It will not, I trust, be out of place in a Preface to 
ohserve that the several orders of Pramtucy mentioned 
by IGeitarchos, ore,— 

1. OfMow, or monntaineers/^ a Greek corruption of 
Arhan (or Araiij os it ia sometimes spelt), which was 
a common title of the Sotlhisatwa^y or second class of 
the Bauddho comiminity, wbo usually' dwelt on hills. 

*2. rv^ii'irrai, the naked/' or rather the “ hiilf- 
clnd,”—a descriptive title of the Bodhisatwos, who, 
during their devotions, wore only the tSangkUij or 
kilt. Fv/ivirc, or Ftr^vijriic, was applied to n lig-hUarmed 
soldier,—not to nu nnarmed one ; and, therefore, also, 
to n lio'htly-clnd person. 

3. rioXiTi^cnj the “ townsmen,'' I only take to Ik? 
a corrupted tnmsci'ipt of the Sanscrit Pratifehaj the 
third chjss of the Bauddba community, whose duty 
it wQs to mingle with the j)eople, and frequent the 
towns. 

* MegnfltLenoji in v'.—yuvaTkat 

OEy^D^yUI cut MUTUE 
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4. flpoirxwfitot, tlie which I take to be 

an fllteratioa by Boiiie copyist, for the JMike of the 
antithesis of town and coimtry," with the lorit. Tlie 
ori^iuil term used by Kleitarchos was, I see reason 
to believe, listeners/' a literal traus- 

hitiou of the Sanscrit Sr^itvalnf the fourth class of the 
Biiuddha community. 

It is uvy helief that I have identified both tlie 
Ojxiync aiicl the l’u^v?rrai With the B<M.IIilstitwa of the 
Huddliistfi. For, though there were four classes of 
EuddhistSj, yet, the superior fjrade being' those wdio 
had attained the rank of Buddha, they had, of course, 
no representatives ou earth. Klejtorchoa, therefore, 
M'lio Imd heard that there were four orders, has created 
one out of the fw^v^Tai. Megosthenes, who residiHl 
for some years in India, states more correctly that 
there were only three classes of r*pjiMir(n ; viz., 

I. YXo^oi, from the Sanscrit al&bhi^a, without 
desire; ” that is, tlie Bodhisatw'a, who had suppressed 
all human passions. 

a. liir^jocoi, the “physicians/' which I take to W 
a sliglit comijjtiou of nptiTiKOi, for PnttifcJtiif the tliird 
class of Buddlnsts, who, as they mixed much with 
the people, wmuld no doubt have generally acted os 
[diysicinas, os the Christian monks have done in later 
days. 

3. EFnirtii, or “beggars,” etjuivaleut to the Bhih- 
fthuj or mendicant monk of the Buddhists- 
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Now Kleitarclios waa one of the corapfttiions of* 
Alexander ; andj as he did not advance hito Indhi 
beyond the IIi/pAamit, or ByAa Kiver, his distinct 
mention of the different classes of the Bauddha coin- 
munity seems to me (at least) conclusive, that the 
religion of Sakya had not only become prevalent in 
Gan^etic India, hut that it had reached the I'uiijaiih 
at the period of the 3Iacedoiuan invasion, IJX\ 3!JC1- 

Let me odd that a still earlier mention of tlie 
Buddhists may, I tliink, be found in Ilermlotus, who, 
writing’ al>out DX, 420, shortly after the asseinbly of the 
second Synod says,— “ There are other India as, who, 
differiiigf in mannera from those before raentioiieil, put 
no animal to death, sow no groin, have no fixed habi¬ 
tations, and live solely upon vegetablfie.*^ The name 
of this class of Indians is not given by Herodotus; 
hat it is preserved hy Nicolaus Daniascenua, wlio 
calls them Aritoniij the some, I believe, as the San¬ 
skrit Arhanta. Now Arhitnta h a title of the 
Ilo<lhisatw'B, one of the classes of the Bnuddba com- 
umiiitv, whirh ohsei^'ed all the peculiarilies attributed 
by Herodotus to the Aritoiiii. They were pro- 
lubited fi-om taking life; they sowed no grain, but 
begged their daily bread; they had no fixed habita¬ 
tions, and lived wholly upon vegetables. 

ALEX^V.M>Eil CCN:iIN«lLVU, 

Simla, IM 
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BHILSA TOPES. 


CHAPTER I. 
introduction. 

1. The Buddhist relig^ion hris long been extinct in 
India, but it atil] floumbes in Nepal and Tibet, in 
Ava, Ceylon, and China, and amongst the Indo- 
Chinese nations of Anam, Siam, and Japan, Its 
votaries far outnumber those of all other creeds, 
except the Christian, and they form one-fonrtb of the 
whole hiiman race.* The valley of the Ganges was 
the cradle of Buddhism; whieh, from its rise in the 
sixth century before Christ, gradually spread over 
the whole of India. It was extended by Asoka 
to Kashmir and Kilbul shortly after Alexander s 
invasion j and it was introduced into China about 

■ Tbo ClmHlians tmmber mbout 270 tnillianB; tha Biiddbiita 
abont 222 millioiis, who aro d«tiibutcd m follows:— Chinn, 
170 aillionaj Japan, 55; Anam, 14; Siam, 3 j 
NppU, 1; nnd Ceylon, 1: total, SSS millioM. 
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THE UHILSA TOPES. 


the begiuiiingf of our era by five hundred Kashuiiirinn 
missionanes. In a, i>» 400^ when Fa Hiau visited 
Indiaj Jluddhism wna Btill the dominaDt religion, j 
but the VatsAnaro^ were already rising into con¬ 
sequence^ In the middle of the seventh century^ 
although the pilgrim Hwan Thsang found numerous 
temples of the SaivaSf whose doctrines had been 
embraced by Skanda Gupta and the later princes 
of J^dtalij^utra, yet Buddhism was still the pre¬ 
vailing religion of the people. But the progress of 
religion is like the existence of n tree; which, 
after the first symptoms of decay, can neither be 
strengthened nor renewed. Tlie faith of Sakya was 
evidently on the decline; and though it still lingered 
about the holy cities of Benares and Gaya for 
two or three centuries later, it was no longer the 
honoured religion of kings nnd princes, protected by 
the strong arm of power, hut the persecuted heresy 
of a weaker party, ivlio were forced to hide their 
images under ground, and were ultimately e^ijelled 
from their monasteries by tire.* 

2. Buddltism had in fact become an old and 
worn-out creed, whose mendicant monks no longer 
begged their bread, but were supported by lauds 

• In I excaTbted ainaerauB Bnddhiat imngiefl nt Sim&tli 
near Ikmireii, idl of which Imd avidendy been purpMely linden 
imderground. f found qusuititlea of nehts ideo ■ and cnnld 
he no doubt thol the buildings bed been destroyed by fire, ifeyor 
Kittoe, who Las mftda further eicivottons during iLe preaent Tenr 
is of the sAme aprnion. ' * 


INTRODUCTION. 




glncfi dppropriftted to the iiioiiiist£Pie9* The 
Sr^mantui and lihihhu* were not like those of 
ancient days, the lenmeti and the wiae, whose Milj 
iibstinence and contemplative devotionj combined 
with practical exhortations and holy example, ex¬ 
cited the pious w'onder of the people. The modern 
Buddhists had relapsed into an indolent and corrupt 
bodvj were content to spend a passive existence . 
in the monotonous routine of monastic life. There 
ufls still the daily chanting of an appointed number 
of hymns ; still the same observance of forms and 
ceremonies; there were still the aame outward signs 
‘ of religion; hut there was no fervent enthusiasm ia 
the lifeless performance of such monotonous routine ; 
and the ardent zeol whicli once burned m the 
heart of every Buddhist monk for the propagation 
of his religion, had long since become e.\t1nct. 
The only virtue non' consisted iu obstincnce from 
evil, which wixs accounted equal to the performance 
of good. Indolent iistlessness and passive indiffer- 
eiice took the place of devout contemplation and 
pious abstraction i and thus the corrupt practices 
of modern Buddhists would seem to countouance 
the ideoj tlmt the more useless they became in this 
lifej tlie more fitted did they consider themsehes 
for the next. 

3. Bnt though the rcUgiou of the Bmlilhisfa has 
long been extinct, nnd though the monks’ " call lo 
refection” hns been silent for ages, yet their monas¬ 
teries and temides still remslii; their paintings and 
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snilptur€3 still exist; their liistoricnl ivrititiga atill 
live, to attest the wonderful si,vny which a single 
enthusiastic individual may succeed in estahlishinu' 

• - o 

over the minds of a whole peoplei* The sculptures 
illustrate the histor>’; and in both we may read of 
kings bowing reverentially before Topes and Trees; 
of princes hearing caskets of relics on their heads, 
to be shrined in the Topes; and of the universal 
reverence paid to the raonlra* 

4, The lluddhist remning now existing may ho 
divided into four distinct classes* 

Ifit* Car^ Temples,, containing Topes, Sculp¬ 
tures, Paintings, and numerous inscriptions. 

Snd* ViAaroAf or Monasteries* 

3rd. Inscriptions on Rocks and Pillars. 

4th. IhpeSj or Religious Edifices. 

5. The Cave Temjiles have been made knowTi hv 
the beautiful pictorial illustrations of Fergusson; 
but the curious paintings which adorn the interior 
must be copied, and the numerous inscriptioua must 
he deciphered, before the historical value of these 
remarkable monuments of the Buddlilsts will be 
fully appreciated* Captain Gill, of the 3ladriis 

' Thfl principal pointings nre in ttiD Cuto Toinplea ot Ajimto 
nnd ElJdni ^ llte eculptnras At SiSnclii, on the gntewnya of tko 
Great Tope. The identity ef the Lead-dresses of the pnintiiign 
with ihose of tho flculptun??, jmd mare fwiftjcukrjy ih« rwont 
form* of tho alpLabeUeiil chametors in the Cave Teroploti, show 
iLfll the cares coonot dele earlier tlion tbe bcgiiiiimg of the 
Christian erq. 3Iy own npinten i*, thnt ihaj dmi &ot earlier than 
A.D. 3lH). 
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Arm)j is now employeJ at Ajaiita in c*o|iyiiJ{f ihe 
paintings J but tbe voiutnfla of inacriptiona in the 
Caves of Nadks Jmiir^ Kanitri^ and KarU^ still 
remain to l>e copied** 

0, Tlie VihafiUj or MounsterieSj are of two 
kindsIstj Cave ViMratj of which several mag¬ 
nificent specimens have been publislied by Air* 
Fergusson; ond Slid, Structural I’iAdrajs, of wbicb 
Some specimens still remain nt bwnebi, but in n 
very ruinous condition* 

7* Tbe Inscnptlona on tbe Pillare nt Delhi and 
AUahahad, and on tbe Tbbut Pillars nt Maikh^ 
ami Rddhxya have long ago been deciplvered and 
translated by tbe remarkable ingenuity of James 
Prinsep. Tbe Inscriptions on tbe Rocks at 
lu Gujratj and at Dhauli m ICuttackj were also 
interpreted by bim. A third version of the rock 
iuscriptioiis ^but in tbe Aria no Pali ebarocterjj 
which was found at Kapur-digirij near Pesbaworj 
1ms been carefully collated %vith tbe otlicj^ by 

* In lesrned HutoTicul tlcsearclics on tbe Origin nnd 

Prinriplea of the BaadtPin nnd Jfrma ReUglone,'" there am sflvenil 
plate* of inecH^itione from the Ciivea of Kimariij Kitfli, Ajimtoj 
Ellttra, Niwjb, itc. Of wjnie of tbeac, Dr. Bird has oflbred 
traiwlfttioiiB j but us Ite bns no. evident losing tewftrdj! identifj- 
ing Bnddkiattt with the nncient Sim-irondiipT die tniiLdutiorw ore 
not 90 uccurato as could Fishod. For iiwionce, wherever ihs 
pniper nume of Mitr^ (u (Head) occur?, he W trf»ii 4 ati]d it lui 
if it was the Pemcm the mn. His third inscrijitioEi, 

p. 51 , which gives tho name of Bvdha Mitru (the frienil of 
Dudilha)^ diuuld htivc uiught him the true value of jlfriro. 
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Professor Wilson. Many short inscriptions from 
GnjOj Stinchi, and Bir&t, as well es from the Cave 
Temples of Southern Indiaj, have also been, puhlished 
at different times j hnt^ with the sing^le exception of 
the edicts in the Hock Inscriptions, which contain 
the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Aiitig-oniES, and 
Manias, the inscriptions in the present rolume are 
of greater interest, and of much higher importancej 
than all timt hare yet been publishetl. 

8. The numerous Topes which still eiist in India 
are chiefly confined to tt few localities. The Topes of 
Kfibul and Jelalabad were opened by Messrs. Hoiiig- 
bcrger and Masson in 1835, and those between the 
Indus and the Jhelnm by Getierals Ventura oTid 
Court in 1833 and 1834- ITie Topes near Benares 
were opened by myself in 1835, and those at Sanchi 
and other places around Bliiba, wereoi>ened by Lieut, 
Maiaey and myself in January and February of the 
present year. The Topes of TirliuC and Bahar still 
remain to be eiarained. 

0. Of the Bhilsa Topes none have yet been de¬ 
scribed excepting the largest of the Sanchi group 
near Bhilsa. An accunitc plan and section of this 
building, with a short account of the various subjects 
represented In the sculptured ha^rcliefs of the gate¬ 
ways, was published by my brother Captain J. D. 
Cunningham, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. On his solicitation* and earnest repre- 

•Sm Vo!, w., p. 745. Just eighteen dftj* Wom bi« death 
mj bmihPr tbin. n-role lo n iHniid reeardiag tW ‘ 
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sentation of the great value of these bas-rcUefs, the 
Court of Directors were induced to employ Lieut. 
Maisey to make drawings of the building, and of its 
sculptured gateways. In J anuary last I joined Lieut 
Maisey at Shnchi, and I am therefore able to speak 
positively of the value of his drawings, which cannot 
be surpassed for strict fidelity of outline and mmute 
accuracy of detail. The bas-reliefs of the great 
Tope at Si'inchi will now be Ulustratcd in a manner 
worthy of their value and importance. 

10 In the preaent work it is my intention to 
describe the Tope,, or Buddhist monuments, which 
still exist in the neighbourhood of Biiilsa, in Central 
India. These Topes consist of five dUtinct groups, 
all situated on low sandstone hills, more or less 

inaccessible. (Ses Map.) 

Ist, SAnchi, 5^ miles to S. W . from Bbilso. 

2nd, SonAri, 6 miles to S. W. from SdncU. 
3rd, SatdhAra, 6J miles W. from Sanchi. 
4th, Bhojpcr, 7 miles E. S.E. from S4nchi, 

and 6 miles S. S. E. from Bhilsa. ^ 

0th, Andiier, 4 miles E. S. E. from Bhojpur, 

and 9 miles E. S. E. from Bhilsa. 

_The extreme distance from west to east, or from 

Satdhfkra to Andher, is 17 miles. 

11 A Tope is properly a religious edifice de- 

wKtpli Lad hftn early communicated to him. " It i» no *na^ 

«. J«t lb., my -dma* in 

the delineaUon of this monument and that of otheio, 
w led the way to many important nntwpianan reaulte. 
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dicated emphatically to Buddha; that is, either to 
tlie celestial Ajii liuddhaj the g^reat First Cause of 
all things, or to one of his emanations, the Mdnu^ 
shif or MortalBuddhas, of whom the most cele¬ 
brated, and the only historical one, is Sakya Muni, 
who died in B. C. 543. In the Topes dedicated 
to the celestial liuddhoj the invisible Being w’ho 
pen’aded all space, no deposit was made; but the 
Divine Spirit, who is ** Light,” w'as supposed to 
occupy the interior, and was typified on the outside 
b}* a pair of eyes, placed on each of the four sides 
eitlier of the base, or of the crown of the edifice.* 
Such is the great Chaitya or Tope near Kathmandu, 
in Nepjil, dedicated to Snayambhundth (the “ Self 
Kxisteut in w’hich the eyes are placed on the 
upjjer portion of the building. A specimen of the 
reguhir Chaitya is represented in the 3rd compart¬ 
ment (inner face) of the lefl-hand pillar of the 
eastern gate at Sanchi, in wluch the two eyes are 
placed one above the other. Such also are the 
numerous Chhod-tene in Tibet, which ore dedicated 
to the celestial Buddha, in contradistinction to the 


• Tha legend of Kwndla, the son of Asoka, prores the antiqniti 
of this pnictioe. In a former birth, Kundla ia nid to bars 
iducluHl the eyoa from a Chaitya, for which he was punished by 
the Io« of hia own in the next birth j and because he then 
pj^ted apair of golden eyes to a Chaitya, he was afterwartls 
as t^ «,a of Asokn, with eyes beautiful aa those of the 
bird,-from which circumstance be obtained his name 
8^ Hodgson, p. 117; and Bumouf Buddhisme Indien. no 

409-413. See also riate IJI. ofthis Tolume. 
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Dung^tenS) which are built in honour of the mortal 
Buddhas, and which ought to contain some portion 
of their relics either real or supposed. The first, 
Chkod-ien, means simply an "offering” to the Deity; 
the latter, Dung-ten, is emphatically a "BO.>E,’*or 
relic*receptacle. The same distinction is preser^ ed 
in the Sanskrit terms, Chuitga and Dhdtugarbha or 
Dhagoba. The former is properly a religious edifice, 
dedicated to Adi-Buddha, while the latter is only 
a "relic-shrine,” or repository of ashes. The word 
Chaitga, however, means any sacred object—as a 
tree, an altar, a temple—as well as any monument 
raised on the site of a funeral pile, as a mound or 
a pillar: Chaitya may therefore, i>erhap9, be oidy a 
general term for both kinds of mound; while Dhd¬ 
tugarbha or Dhdgoba is particularly restricted to the 
" relic” shrine. 

12. Tlie word Tope is derived from Afghanistan, 
where it is used to designate all the solid mounds of 
masonry which were opened by Messrs. Honigberger 
and Masson. The same term also is applied to the 
massive tower of Maniky&la in the Panjab, ns well 
as to all the smaller towers in its neighbourhood. 
There con be no doubt therefore that the name of 
Tope is the same ns the Pfili Thuyo, and tlie Sa^ 
krit Siu^a, a " mound” or "tumulus,” both of which 
terms are of constant use in the Buddhist hooks. 
Stupa, or Tope, is therefore a name common to each 
kind of tumulus; whether it be the solid temple 
dedicated to the Supreme Being, or the massive 
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mound erected over the relics of S6kya, or of one of 
his more eminent followers. ' 

18. From several pnssag-es in the Pali Budd- 
histical annals, it would appear that Topes were 
in existence prior to SuJcya’s advent; and that they 
were objects of much reverence to the people. 
Sukya himself esjMJcially inculcated the maintenance 
of these ancient Chaiiyat* and the continuance of 
the accustomed offering^ and worsfiip. But this was, 
doubtless, only a politic accommodation of bis own 
doctrines to the existing belief of the people, adopted 
for the purpose of ensuring a more ready assent to 
his own views. Like as .Mahomed recognised the 
prophetic missions of Moses and Elias, and the 
divinity of our Saviour Christ, so did Sakya Muni 
acknowledge the holy Mnnxt KakuUanda,\ Kanahn, 
and K6«yapa, as his immediate predecessors. They 
were, probably, heroes or saints, who had obtained 
the respect of their fellow-countrymen during life 
and their reverence after death. Stupas had been 
erected over their relics in the neighbourhood of 
KapUa and of Benares, and their w'orship was too 
firmly established to be attacked with any chance 
of success. J Sakya therefore artfully engrafted them 

• See hi* eereo imperwhable precept*, giren to the people of 
V*ia&lu The sixth of these is, «to maintain, respect, rererenoe, 
«nd moke oflerings to the Ckaityas; and to keep up the andent 
offerings without diminution.” 
t Or Kraknchanda. 

: clap. JO,-" Hi. bodr r«D.ioNl And 
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on his own system as the Buddhas of a former age. 
In like manner, the farmer, who cannot check the 
mountain stream, tunis its course into numerous 
rivulets for the irrig^ation of his lands. 

14 . It appears also that Stupas had been erected 
orer Supreme Monarchs prior to Soya's advent, for 
Sakya porticularly informs his disciple* Ananda 
that, over the remains of a Chakrararti Baja, " they 
build the thupo at a spot where four principal roads 
meet” It is clear, therefore, that the Tope, or 
tumulus,” was the common form of tombs at that 
period. In fact, the Tope, as its name implies, is 
nothing* more than a regularly^built cairn or pile of 
stones, which was undoubtedly the oldest form of 
funereal memento. 

16 . In hb last injunctions to Ananda,f Bhagawd 
likev^ise " dwelt on the merits to be acquired by 
building ikupa over relics of Tathdgata, Pac)U~ 
Buddha, and Sdrvaha,** or Buddhas, Pratyekas, and 
Srdwakos; and he more particularly pointed out 
that they who prayed at the shrines that fvould 
be raised to him would be bom in beaven.:( But, 
although the original object of a Tope was to cover 
the remains of the great, or to enshrine the relics 
of the holy, yet, in a short time, other Topes, or 

Tornoor quotas the seme from the Pali Annals,—The joints 
wera not separated.’*—See Prinsep’s Journal, rii 797. 

• See Turnour, in Prinsep’s Journal, rii. 1000. 
t Turnour, in Prinsep’s Journal, rii. 1006. 

; Turnour, in Prinsep't Journal, tu. 1005. 
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memorial monumeiies, were ereoted ou spots ren 
ered famous by the leading ereuts of Siikya’s life. 
These holy places rapidly increased in number, until 
there was scarcely a largo city in India, from KAbul 
to Onssa, an.l from Nepil to Ceylon, which did not 
possess a monument illustrative of some act of the 
Great Teacher. For this end, the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration was highly accommodating; for although 
the mortal pilgrimage of Sakya was limited to the 
central provinces of the Conges, yet there was no 
Iiart of India which he might not have visited in 
some former existence; and in this way, indeed, be 
18 said to liave been in Ceylon. 

L- therefore, of three distinct 

kinds: let, Tlie Dedicatory, which were consecrated 
to the Supreme Buddha; 2nd, The strictly Funereal 
which contained the ashes of the dead; and 3rd, the 
Memorial, which were built upon celebrated spots. 

17. Of the Dedicatory Topee I have already 
spo eii ; but I may here observe, that, as it is im- 
protoble that any deposit would have been placed 
m them, we may plausibly conclude that the largest 
Top«., such as those of Sdnchi, Satdhim, and 

‘® ‘I'e Supreme Invisible 

Adx-Jiuddha. 

18. Of the Memorial Topee, little is at present 

M however, that the 

peat Marnkyhla Tope was of this kind; for the 

inscnption extracted from it, which begins with 

Oomangaea, « of the abandoned body," undoubtcdiv 
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refers to Sakya’s abandonment of his body to a 
hungry lion. This To|>e, therefore, dates earlier 
than the period of Fa Hian’s Indian pilgrimage 
in A.D. 400. 

19. The Fnntreal Topes were of course the most 
numerous, as they were built of all sizes, and of all 
kinds of material, according to the rank of the de¬ 
ceased and the means of his fmteniity. At Bhojpur, 
the Topes occupy four distinct stages or platforms 
of the hill. The largest Topes, six in miml)er, o^upy 
the uppermost stage, and were, I believe, dedicateil 
to Buddha; that is, either to the celestial Buddha, 
Adinathy or to the relics of the mortal Buddha, 
Sdkya, This view is home out by the facts that 
the largest Tope containeil no deposit; and that the 
second and third sizeil Topes yielded ciy'stal boxe% 
one of which, shaped like a Tope, contained only 
a minute portion of human bone smaller than a pea 1 

SO. The second-rate Topes, sixteen in number, 
stand on the second stage. According to my view, 
these Topes contain the ashes of those who had 
reached the rank of Bodhisatwa. We discovered 
relics in five of these Tojies, but there were no 
inscriptions of any historical value. 

21. The third stage of the hill is occupied by 
seven small Topes, all of which I suppose to have 
been built over the remains of the third grade of 
Pratyeka Buddhas. Of the eight To|k*8 which, stand 
on the lowest stage of the hill, one is much larger 
than any of those on the thinl stage. These Topes 
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were, I believe, built over the nsbee of the loweat 
grade of the Bauddha comm unity, the Srawaka 
Buddh&s. 

22, The few remarks which I Imve fiiiggested 
above, will he sufficient to show the valuable light 
which the Topes are likely to aflbrd in illustration 
of the religion of Buddha. But, before proceeding 
to the examination of the Topes and their contents, 
I propose to give a slight historical sketch of the 
progress of that combined system of practical morality 
and philosophical speculation which, under the name 
of Buddhism, was the dominant faith of India for 
nearly fifteen centuries. 


UF£ OF SAKYA. 


IS 


CHAPTEE IL 
LIFE OF SiKYA 

1* In the earliest times of which we have any 
authentic record, the Atiaii race,* both in Persia 
and India, was attached to the worship of the Sun. 
In Persia, the fiery element was looked upon aa the 
earthly type of Mithra, or the heavenly orb; and 
the sacred flame was kept contmually burnings by 
the Magian priesthood. But the worship of the 
elements was not unknown to the Persians; for 
Herodotus expressly states that they sacrificed to 
the Sun and Moon, to the Earth, to Fire and Water, 
and to the Winds.India, the worship of the 

* I nsa ths in its wiiltsli acceptation to signify 

tlio r«co of Aryi^a, whose emigrations arc recorded in tbo 
Zendavestn. StsrtiDf from Ericew- Vttjo, the Aiyas grodimflj 
spread to tbo iouth-onst, oror Ary^a-tartfa or the 

northern plains of Isrou y and to ths aoatli'Westj oror In aw, 
or PattsiA. Tlio Medea ore called AfKMi by Herodotus. 

f jffetvdotvit i. 131,—iJiraiifft Jl vX/f n rai tfrX^rp rat yy 
mtt npl rat vfarf rai So fiLto Piogonos LaortiiUj 

quoted by Bm-ker,—They teach the twituro and origin of the 
Goda, whom timy think Fire, Earth, nnd Waicr .”'^t 
Lftnprifrg, in V. Magi. Strabo And Dlbors say the earner 
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matorial elements was intimately blended with that 
of the Sun; and Varuxa and Indra (\n’th his 
attendant MAruts), or Water and Air, 8hai*ed with 
Agni, or Fire, in the daily reverence of the people. 
The religious rites consisted of sacrifices, and of the 
recitation or chanting of the ancient hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving, which are still preserved in the 
Vedas. The officiating priests were most probably 
Brahmans; for, although there is no positive au¬ 
thority for such a lielief, yet we know that, at the 
rise of the Buddhist religion, in the 0th century 
before our era, they formed an hereditary priest¬ 
hood, and were the recognised teachers of the 
Vedas.® 

2 . At this porticular period of Indian historj', the 
minds of men were perplexed with conflicting systems 
of religious belief, and with various philosophical 
speculations on the origin of the world, and on the 
mystical union of mind and matter, or of soul and 
body. The most popular system was that of the 
Brahmans and their followers, who believed in the 
immortality of the soul after transmigration; while 
their opponents, the Sredstihas, affirmed that its 
existence was finite, and w'ns limited to its con¬ 
nection with the body. 

3. Tlie doctrine of the transmigration of souls was 
one of the earliest religious l)eliefs of the ancient 
world. In Egypt its acceptance was universal; and 

* Tumour, in Jouroal of Aststio Societj, Dengnl, rii. pp. 806, 
*800. 
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in India^ it was denied only by the atheistical 
Swastikas; for the Brahmans, notwithstanding* the 
differences of their metaphysical schools, agreed in 
believing that mankind were destined, by means of 
successive regenerations, to a prolonged existence 
in this world. By the attainment of true know* 
ledge, through abstract meditation, and more espe* 
cially by the endurance of (>ainful mortiiications of 
the flesh, it was held possible to alleviate the misery 
of each successive existence by regeneration in a 
higher and a happier sphere of life. But it was 
not enough that the general tenor of a man's life 
was virtuous, for even a single sin was sufiicieut 
to draw down the punishment of a lower state of 
existence in the next birth. The sole aim, the one 
motive impulse of man, in each successive existence, 
was to win for himself a still happier state of life 
at each birth, and a still higher stage of perfection 
at each death. It was, therefore, only with the 
greatest difficulty that the most virtuous could wring 
from the reluctant gods his final exemption from 
the trammels of this mortal coil” by the eman¬ 
cipation of soul from body, and by the re*absorption 
of the liberated spirit into the divine essence or God¬ 
head, which was its original source. 

4. The Smkstikas received their name from their 

* The migration of souls was the fundamental belief of all 
classes, both Buddhist and Brahmanical. The principal diderence 
between the two creeds laj in the means for attaining final 
exemption from migration. 
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peculiar symbol the Sn?/tstiluty or mystic cross, which 
was typical of their belief in Swasii. This terra is 
a corapound of Su, “ well,” and aMiy it ismeaning* 
“ it is well,” or, as Wilson expresses it, " so be it 
and implying complete resignation under all circum¬ 
stances. But it was the stupefying submission of the 
Fatalist, not the meek resignation of the Christian, 
which bows to the chastening of the Almighty, and 
acknowledges that whatever is, is right,” becau4te 
it is the will of God. According to the Chinese* 
the Swastikas were Rationalists, who held that con¬ 
tentment and peace of mind were the only objects 
worthy of attainment in this life. Whatever ad¬ 
vanced those ends was to he sought; whatever hin¬ 
dered them was to he shunned. All impulses and 
desires were to be subtliied; all hopes and fears were 
to be suppressed; 

** All thoagfats, all peasioQB, all delights, 
jw Whatever atirs this mortal frame,** . 

were accounted violators of the peace; and all the 
common cures of life were considered us so many 
different forms and degrees of pain. In the anxious 
quest for quietude, even the memory of the past was 
to be forgotten; and, what was a more rational 

• They are the Tao~sge of the Chinese; and the fooader of 
their doctrine U aaid to have flonruhed between 004 and 523 B.C. 
The Sirasti of Saoekrit is the SmU of Pali; and the mystic cross, 
or StrAstiia, » only a monogrammatio symbol formed by the 
eombinafion of the two syllables, nt -f n* a tuti. 
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object, oltboufi-b perhaps not a more attainable one, 
there was to he no vain solicitude for the future. 

5. The fatalist doctrine of eternal annihilation, 

ond conaequent escape fmm future punishment, will 
always be popular amongst people of weak mlndu 
and Btrong passions | and as these have ever been the 
prevailing characteristica of mankind in the East, 
the Atheistical principles of the were 

received by the hulk of the people with very great 
favour. They assumed the name of 

or pure-doers hut by the Buddhists of Tibet 

they are said to have been indecent in their dress, 
and grossly Atheistical in tlieir principles. Their 
Tibetan name Mu^tegSj or “ Finitimists,*'' is signi¬ 
ficant of their doctrine of finite existence ; but they 
are more generally known as the PoN, or Pon-po. 
This sect, which prevailed throughout Tibet until 
the seventh century, is now confined to tlie furthest 
ports of the most eosteni province of Tibet. The 
name of Pox is evidently only the Sanskrit 
punya, “ pure/'—a synonyme of TirtMIiara. 

6. Between the Sn^a^tikatf who promised nothing 
after this life, and the Erfilmians, who ofTered an 
almost endless series of mortal existences, people of 
strong minds and deep thoughts must hove been 
sudlv jierplexed* Pew men of vigorous intellect 
could have believed that their never-sleeping souls 

• See S2, 23, and C«inn'» Tibetan Gramwaf, 

pp. 101,, 102. The oU anme of Ttrikalmrft, “ **’11 

prMcrvHl uniQiigat tlie Mogul.' TtJii 
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were subject to decay nnd dissolution; and jet how- 
few of them, bj the most sjenlous naceticiamj could 
ren BOO ably expect the final nt tain meat of incorpora¬ 
tion with the Divinity. For the mnss of mnnhind 
there could have been no hope whatever; for few 
w'oold attempt the attainment of that which wm eo 
difficult as to be olmost impossible. 

7* During the prevalence of auch beliefs, the 
success of any more rational system ivas certain; 
and the triumphant career of Muni, and the 

rapid propog:ation of bis reIl|Tionj may be attributed 
08 much to the defects of former systems as to the 
practical character of hia own precepts, which incul¬ 
cated morality, charity, abstinence, and the more 
Bpeedy attainment of Buddhahood, with the abolition 
of caste, and of the hereditary priesthood* 

8* SiKYA SiNflA, or Sakta the great 

mortal teacher of the Buddhist relig-ion, w-as the son 
of dfdyd, by xSuddhodana, Riija of Kopila, n petty 
principality near the present Gorakhpur. He ivas 
bom in the year 033 n. c., and was, by his father’s 
Side, a descendant of Ihshw^ku, of the Snryarama, or 
solar race.* His original name ivns SuMhatto, or 
Siddhartha. He was reared in the palace of bis 
father in all the accomplishments of a youngs prince 
of that period; and at sixteen years of age he was mar¬ 
ried to the Princess Yasodard, or Suhhadd^nthMnd. 
From that time until liis tuenty-iiinth year, he w as 


the AitMakattha, pablwhtd in Friusop^a yoL yu, p. ^2?. 
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■wholly wrapped up in the pureuit of human plensurea, 
when a succession of incidents awakened in him a 
ti*aiu of deep thoug^ht, winch g-radnaliy led to a com¬ 
plete change in bis own llfe^ and which eventually 
affected the religions belief of one^half of the human 
race** 

9« Mounted in bis cbariot^ drawn by four white 
steeds^ the prince was proceeding as usual to his 
jdeasure-gnrden, w^hen he was startled by the sudden 
appearance of an oldj decrepi<J^ toothless, gra 3 '-hnired 
man, tottering feebly along with a staff'. The sight 
roused 1dm to reffection, and he returned to his 
palace full of the sad belief that man, in whatever 
state he may be bom, is still subject to decay.^ 

10* Four mouths later, on a second excursion 
towards the pleasure-gordeii, he met a poor wretch, 
squalid with disease; and be returned to his palace 
sadder than before, with the reflection that man is 
subject to disease as well as to deca\'. 

11, Four months later on a third occasion, he 
met a corpse; and be returned to his palace still 
sadder than the lost time, with the reflection that 
man, however high his statjon, is subject to decay, 
disease, and death, 

12. Four months later, be noticed a healthy, well- 
clad person, w'earing the peculiar robe of those de- 

* In the time of Trajan, wb€n tbd Roman Empire bad nttaJoed 
lU greiBteat oxtont, Suddhi^ifi wiu tbo pre^^ling bdief of Chioa 
hnd IndJx, which muet then have cuatAined mare tl^ one^balf of 
the populntioD of the globe. 

V 
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dicated to rellg-ion. This caused unatber reflect 
on the propriety of that mode of life which could 
produce both cbeerfulnesa of mind and beolthtness 
of body j and the prince determined at once to 
join the reli^ouistg. Tliese four mcidcuta are called 
the " four predictive eifftig/* which are shown at in¬ 
tervals to the persons destined to become Bttddhas.* 
Tile whole story^ of S/tk^a^t early life, when 
atrijjpcd of the superhuman incidents fondly added 
by his followers, seems both natural and true; for 
nothing can be more probable than the religious 
retirement of a young priuoe, who for twelve years 
had abandoned himself to every variety of pleasure 
until he was cloyed with enjoyment, and the cup of 
desire was brimful to satiety. Even the miraculous 
iiicidents narrated by devout Buddhists, are not 
more wmnderful than those w'hich are recorded and 
believed of the Virgin Mary, and scores of Roman 
Catholic saints, as well as of the Arabian Mo¬ 
hammed. 

14, Siikpa Binfm w as twenty-nine years of age when 
he left his wdfe Ya^cdard and her Inlknt son H/tAula^ 
and quitted his native city of Kaplla to assume the 
garb of the ascetics. W hen near his journey's end, 
on the bank of the An&ma river, he cut off hia long 

- Tornoi^', Eitnwt* from the AtthaJtaiika, in PriwpS Jotir- 
naJ, toL vLL p. B05. Tbess four predictive signa ar« gEuefaJly 
believed to h&rs been witueased at interval* of four monthaL Tho 
Viffha&Aditoiia frotemitj, honrevor, asaert that Sakja witneiiaed lU 
the four predictive on the aame day. 
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hair with the tiara .till '“‘‘“^•'ed to it,* an.l donned 
the three religious gannents, with P ^ > 

razor. «iwing needle, waUtband, and bathing cb.h 
peculiar to the Bhik»hu, or mendicant 
Td the prince entered the city of Rijagnha 
(fourteen mile, from Gaya), and begged for alms and 
E which having collected, he retired f|om the 
citv,’ and Mating himself with hi. face to the East, 

ate without loathing hi. first mendicant 

broken scrap, of bread which hud been thrown into 

“Sir,—, w ......ilr;.*s<V 

acquireil from tertain priests the knowledge 

but “finding that SamAyatU was not 

Je rS that led to Buddhahood," he gave it up 

1toll » i-r-af-t 

he dedicated himself to the study of MahA pr^M . 

Objected himMlf to the utmost «‘remes of 
penance and starvation, uiitU he was “ 

‘^perfect skeletonbut fiudiiig that the 
oMhe flesh was attended with 
mind, he gave up this system also, as not being 

■ right rfad to Buddhahood. Sd*yu then rMum^ 

•Th. SiMchi bw-tdiefs «<> 4i"'« '»'h "P'-®* 

U„ li* fj^wiaea with Ui. br«td«« in . n.-n« «- .nlx 

the Suprem# Being. 

, PnuIkdA. nvni, Nnnnv. or concert. m.u.r. 
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regiiine4 his bodily strength and mental rigour; but 
was abandoned by the five disciples who had fol-^ 
lowed him for six years.* 

16, After this he passed four weeks under the 

BodM trePj then one week under the Nufrodho tree 
{ Ficii* Indka}j then another week under the Ma^ha^ 
Undo tree then another week under the 

Hqja^afarui tree [Buokanania For seven 

w'hole w'eeks be thus continued absorbed in deep 
meditation until he had obtained Bodhi^n^kttj^ and 
W'as prepared to make known unto mankind the 
wonderful efficacy of BJuirmmn (both faith and 
works), and the desirableness of Niridiui. 

17. During his fit of abstract meditation under 
the Bodhi tree, Sik^'n was assailed by the terrors 
of death § (MasOj, or Death personified) and Ida 
nrniy of horrors j but, to one whose belief taught 
him that the dissolution of the body was the 
liberation of the soul from Its earthly frammebt 
the approach of death was received with calm joy, 
instead of cow ardly apprehension. Tide events which 
is supposed to have ended Sakya's trials in this 
mortal body, took place in the month of Af^rh, or 

■» 

• Turmaur's Extract* id I*rinsep’s Journal, p. 811. 

(■ t have j rataiDod the mentiDn of thus bocauH 

the SancAi bai^relieft, which exhibit the adoration of trees, mnj 
be best explained by die knowledge that certain trees, umler which 
E&kjs had sat, ware held mcred. 
t Supreme wisdom. 

^ A’^fiwtfcAi-J/ara, the Demon of Death. 
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June, 688 B. c. A few daya afterwards, on the 
full moon of AsArh, or Ist July, 588 B. C., S^ya, 
clad in his ascetic dress, and with his begging pot 
in his hand, proceeded to the Isipatana Vihdra at 
Benlires. On his approach, he was recognised by 
the five Bhikshus who had formerly deserted him, 
and who were still resolute not to pay him reverence, 
but under the influence of his benign spirit they 
bowed dowTi to him with every mark of adoration. 
SAkya then explained to them that he had attained 
Buddhahood, and preached to them on the supre¬ 
macy of Bharmma. 

18. From this time SAkya travelled over the 
greater part of North-West India, continually in¬ 
culcating the efficacy of Bharmma, and the vast 
reward of Nirvdna (or final emancipation). In 
the first year of his ministry he is said to have 
assembled a synod of no less than twelve hundred 
and fifty sanctified disciples; of whom the chief 
were ^ripuira and MangalyAna, and the three 
KAsyapaa, 

19. The various acts of SAkya, during his long 
ministry of fort)'-five years, are too numerous to detail, 
and are too much mixed up nith the fond exaggera¬ 
tions of his followers to admit of any satisfactory 
selection from them. But they may be taken gene¬ 
rally as so many illustrations of the peculiar tenets 
which Sakya inculcated—amongst which are charity, 
abstinence, and the prohibition against taking life of 
any kind. 
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20. The death of this mortal Buddha took place 
at Kvgin/tra, in January 643 b. c., when he was 
eighty years of age. On his death-bed he thus 
addressed his followers: Bhtkshus! should there 
be anything doubtful or incomprehensible regarding 
Bndilho, Dhamtnoy Sangho, Maggo^ or Pati-paMy^ 
inquire (now).” Three times did Bhagand [the Su¬ 
preme, i. e. S4kya] address them in the same words; 
but ihey were all silent. Among the five hundred 
Bhikshtis present, there was not one who doubted, 
or who did not understand. Bhagand again spoke: 

Bhikshus I I now exhort you for the last time: 
transitoiy’ things are perishable; without delay 
qualify yourselves (for Nirvana)” These were the 
last words of Tathdgata,^ 

21. The lower orders of Bhikshus, and all the 
Mallians of Kusinura, lamented aloud with dis¬ 
hevelled hair and uplifled arms, saying, ‘‘ Too soon 
has Bhagand died! too soon has Sugato died! too 
soon has the Eye (chakku) closed on the world!” 
But those Bhikshtis, who had attained the state of 
Arahaty comforted themselves with the last words 
of the sage, that all ‘‘ transitory' things are perish- 

• Tumour'i Extracts inPrinsep's Jour. tol. rii. p. 1007. Buddha 
Bkarauiy ud Sampka, sre the persons of the Buddhist Triad! 
Maffffo, the Sanskrit Birffo, " road,” « w»j ” was one of 

the lower stages of initiotion in the leoy of Buddhinn. Patipadd 
the Sanskrit Pratipada, wis the first or lowest stage of 
Buddhism. 

t Tumour s Extracts in Prinsep's Journal, toI. tu. p. 1008. 
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able.” Tbis very eceae is, I believe, represented in 
one of the compartments of the eastern g;ateway at 
S^nehL Three fi^nres are sen ted in a boat—one 
rower, one steersman, and one passenger—-all In 
the dress of tbe religJO‘UB class. On the shore are 
four Bgures, also in religious gorb| one with dis^ 
bevelled hair and uplifted arms, and the others, 
who wear cops, with hands clasped together in atti¬ 
tudes of devotion. The passenger is, I think, 

Munij who ia represented after on his 

passage over the waters which are said to eimounct ' 
this transitor)' world.* The figures on the ehoro 
are a lihikshu of the low^er grade bew ailing the 
departure of S/ikya with dishevelled hair and uplifted 
arms, which, from the description given above, W'ould 
seem to have been the customary manner of es- 
pressing grief.| The others are UklkshuA who had 
attained the higher grade of Arahatj and who com¬ 
forted themselves w ith the reflection tbot ** all tran- 
aitory things are perishable ” The difference of rank 
is known by the bare head of the mourner and 
the capped heads of the others—a distinction which 
still prevails in Tiljet, w'here the low'er grades of 
Ge-ths-uJ and Chhj>s-j?a invariably go bare-beaded; 
whilst all the (or higher grades), Includ- 

* Hadgson's Liteniture and Iteligioa of tbs Btiddhuts, p, 152 . 

The world is iumoiindod bjr wat^r ,"—** Le tourbiUoa d''flau qui 
entbruaBe lea mondes."' 

t Swe TuxDOEir, in Pnnsep^i Jonznnlj toI. vii. pp, 1009, 1011, for 
tboM initancea. See also PUte XI. of (Mb rolume. 
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mg’ the Grand Lama himself^ have their heads 
covered. 

22. The corpse of the Great Teacher was escorted 
by the Mallians of K^isinAra with music^ singing^^ 
and dancing, to the east side of the city. It was 
first wrapped in a new' cloth, then wound about with 
floss cotton, and again wrapped in numerous other 
cloths. Thus prepared, the corpse was laid in a 
metal oil vessel, covered by another, and placed upon 
a funeral pile of sandal wood. At this moment the 
venerable Maha KAssapo^ having arrived from Pdmdf 
approached the funeral pile. With oue shoulder 
bore (the right), and, with clasped hands, having 
performed the padakhindn (perambulation) three 
times; and, after opening the pile at the end, he 
reverentially bowed down at the feet of DhagnwA,* 
The five hundred Bhikshus did the same; and the 
pile was lighted. When the body was consumed, the 
metal vessel was escorted back to the town; where, 
with music, song, and dance, and with garlands of 
sweet flowers, the people for seven days show’ed 
their reverence and devotion to Bhagaitd^s mortal 
remains. 

23. After this, the burnt bones were divided into 
eight portions by the Brahman Dono (Drona), and 

• Tornour’a Extracts in PrinMp's Journal, toI. rii. p. 1012. This 
act of K/wrapa I beliere to hare boon the origin of the worehip of 
Buddha’s feet. The rererence ihoim to the feet is nndoubtedl/ 
old, as the feet are represented on the central orchitraTe of the 
Eaetem Gateway at SAnchi, in a procession. 
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distributed amongst those who applied for them. 
Eight Stupas or I’opes were erected over the relics 
at the following places:—• 

Ist. At Rajaoriha, in Magadha, by AJdta- 
satta. 

2nd. At VisiLi, by the Lichawi family. 

3rd. At KapilavasTU, by the Sakyat. 

4th. At Allakappo, by the Balayas, 

6th. At IUmagrAma, by the Kausalas. 

0th. At WetthAdipo, by the Brahmans, 

7th. At PAwa, by the MalUyans. 

8th. At KusinAra, by the MalUyans. 

The Moriyans of Pippualiwano having applied 
too late for a share of the relics, received some 
charcoal from the funeral pilo^ over which they 
built Stupa the 

9th. At PiPPHAUWAKO; 

• Turoour'* Extmcts in Prin*q)’« Jounud, tol. riL p. 1013. Tho 
whole of these places, roclnding AllaJutppo, although it has not 
been identiBed, were situated in Tirhut and Bahar.—1. Raja- 
ORIHA was the ancient capital of MaffoAka^ or Bahar Proper. 
2. The ruins of Viaiu still exist at Dauahr, to the north of 
Patna. 3. Kapilavastu was somewhere between Ayodhya and 
Gorakhpur. 6. Ramaorama was in the neighbourhood of 
Gorakhpur: it was most likely the SeUimpura of Ptolemy, or 
Sri-Rdmpura. 6. Wetthadipo was most probably liettiya. 

7. PAwi was to the west of VidUi, on the high rood to Kusindra. 

8. Kusi.nAra was about equi-distant between Benares and VuAli, 
or in the position of AWio on the Little Gandak. 0. Pipphau- 
WAXO, or the place of the Cbarcool Tope, was between KapUaTostu 
and KuainAra, The people of VisAli are called Passala by 
Ptolemy. 
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and lastly the Brahman Dono, over the vessel 
in whleh he had measnred the relicSi built 
the 

lOth Shipa. 

24. The relics which remained uninjured by the 
fire were the four canine teeth, two collar bonee^ 
and one frontal bone with a hair attached to it, 
which was therefore called the renkisaf or hair relic. 
One of the teeth ivas ultimately enshrined in Gaud- 
hara, the countr)^ on the lower Kftbul river around 
Peehuwurj a second in Kaliti^, at Dantapura, or 
“ tooth-towuiand the others are said to have been 
worshipped by the Devns and Nngas. 

95. But within twenty years after the death of 
S/thja, his relics were aU brought together, excepting 
the portion at Eajwjrdnwj by Ajatasatta, King of 
Magatlkaf through the influence of Maha K/i^apaj 
the patriarch or head of the Buddhist religion, and 
a great Stupa was erected over them to the south* 
east of Rajagriha.* 

20. In the reign of Priyadarsi or Dharminasoka, 
King of Magadha, about S50 B. C., these reties were 
again distributed over the whole of India, 

* Tttnwnr's Eitnictfl in Pitnsep's Jounml, tol. vn. p, 1014. 
Ow nlso thjQ SfakairaHMtff p. 1S5. la one of the Topca opened 
at Shijpurf WD fafond, antongal niunenua fragments of bona, four 
irfdi, all io good oirder. 
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1, In tlie infancy of the world, when Man wm 
left to hia own unaided reason to solve the mysteries 
of nature, and the destiny of his race, the most casual 
observer must have seen that nothing- of this earth 
is lasting; that the loftiest tree, the loveliest flower, 
the strongest animal, the hardest rock, are all subject 
to decay; nay, that man himself is nought hut dust, 
and that to dust does he return. 'Closer observers . 
would have been struck with the perpetual recurrence 
of seasons; the ever-changing yet unchanged moon; 
the continued production of plants; and, above all, 
with the never-failing stream of human life. 

2. Such observations w'ould naturally lead to the 
discrimination of the various elements—earth, water, 
fire, and air; to a belief in the eternity of matter, 
and to the doctrine of the transmigration of soak. 
And thus the material elements, or Nature, with her 
supposed inherent power of combination and repro- 
duction, became the Deity of this world. But even 
the most thoughtless man must at times have feli^ 
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conscious that he possessed within himself an unseen 
power which controlled the actions of his body. 
Hence arose a belief in the existence of Spirit, 
which was at first made only an inherent power of 
Nature, but was afterwards preferred before her; 
and was eventually raised to the position of the Great 
First Cause and Creator of all things. 

3. Such is the course which the human mind most 
probably w'ent through both in India and in Greece. 
In process of time the more commanding spirits, who 
ruled the passions of their fellow-men by the ascen¬ 
dancy of genius, and by unbending firmness of will, 
were held to be mortal emanations or avatars of the 
Supreme Being; and, after death, were exalted to 
the rank of demigods. Thus, in both countries, hero- 
w’orship had prevailed from remote antiquity; and 
the tombs of the mighty had become objects of reve¬ 
rence. In India, the Topes or Tumuli of Kraku- 
chanda. Kanaka, and Kasyapn, existed before the 
preaching of Sakya) and the ancient elemental deities 
of the Vedas preceded the worship of Dharma, or 
concrete Nature. 

4. The religious systems of India are all deeply 
‘ imbued with metaphysical speculations; and the close 

agreement between these and the philosophical sys¬ 
tems of Greece would be an interesting subject to 
tlie classical scholar. A strict analysis and com¬ 
parison of the systems of both countries would most 
probably tend to mutual elucidation. The Indians 
have the advantage in point of time; and I feel 
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satisfied that the Greeks borrowed much of their 
philosophy from the East. The most perfect sys* 
tem of the louics, as developed by Anaxng’oros,* is 
the same as the Sunkhya school of India; and 
the famous doctrines of Pythag^oms ore intensely 
Buddhistical. The transmigration of souls is Egy'p- 
tian as well as Indian: but the prohibition against 
eating animal food is altogether Buddhist. Women 
were admitted as members both by Shkya ond by 
Pythagoras; and there were grades in the brother¬ 
hood of Pythagoreans, ns in the Sangha, or Com¬ 
munity of Buddhists. These coincidences between 
the two systems seem too strong to be accidental. 

5. Pvthngoras is said to have visited India; and 
there are some curious verbal coincidences which 
really seem to countenance the story. Pythagoras 
married Theano (Sanskrit, ** devout con¬ 

templation”); and by her had a daughter whom he 
named Damo (Sanskrit, Dkarmmaj " virtue, or prac¬ 
tical morality*'), and who became a most learned 
Pythagorean. He was the first who assumed the 
title of ^\oco^ (Sanskrit, Buddha Mitra), the lover 
of wisdom, or Budhn. His own name is perhaps 
only a compound of irvOac, or Buddha, and ayopcM», 

* Anaxagoras held that Nov*, Mind or Intellect, was not the 
creator of all things, but only the artist who gave form to pre¬ 
existent matter. According to him, matter consisted of rarioua 
particles, which were put in motion bj the action of Mind; the 
homogeneous particles were blended together into an infinite 
▼arietj of forms, and the heterogeneous were separated. 
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devout abstraction.* Dissatisfied with this belief, 
he next tried that of the PradhanikaSy or worshippers 
of “universal nature” ns the sole First Cause of 
all thing^s. This atheistical doctrine he also aban* 
doned; and, in its stead, either invented or adopted 
the theistical Triad of Jiuddhay Dhar mOy and Sanghuy 
in which Triad Buddha, or “ supreme intelligence,” 
is the Creator of all things. “ In the transcendental 
and philosophical sense, Buddiia means 
Diiarmma, Matter; and Sangha, the concretion 
of the two former in the sensible or phenomenal 
world. In a practical or religious sense, Buodua 
means the mortal author of this religion (S/ihga); 
Dharmma, his law j and Sanoiia, the congregation 
of the faithful.” f 

8. But though the early Buddhists admitted the 
existence of a Supreme Being, they denied his 
proridenccy in the full belief that without his aid, 
and solely by their own efforts of Tapae J and 
DhyAny or Abstinence and Abstraction, they could 
win for themselves the “ everlasting bliss” {Moksha) 
of absorption into the Divine Spirit.§ 

• So completa the power of abstraction held to be, that the 
author of the Mahaxaiuo (p. 2C2) grarely relates the following 
story: " Tl»xs Rajn {Dkatvuna), at the time he was improring 
the K6lair6pi tank, oltserred a certain priest absorbed in the 
Samidhi meditation; and, nai being able to rouse him from that 
abstraetion, had him buried under the embankment (of the tank) 
by heaping earth over him.” f Hodgson, p. 30. 

t Hodgson, page 35, The Tapas of the Buddhists was 
not penance, or self-inaicted bodily pain, like that of the 
Brahmans, but a perfect rejection of all outward thinw (prav- 

SUodgnon.p.3^ 
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0. One belief common to Buddhism is the doctrine 
of Nirvritti oiid Pravrittij or Rest and Action.* 
Tlie latter state is that of man, and the former that 
of the celestial, self-existent Being, whether Buddha 
or Dharma. According to the Aiswhrikas, the 
Supreme Beujg Adi Buddha^ or Isrvara, though 
formless as a cypher or mathematical point, and 
separate from all things (in Nirvrittijj is infinite in 
form, pervading all, and one with all (in Pracritti)A 
His proper and lusting state is that of Kirtritti, 
•but for the sake of creation, he spontaneously roused 
himself into activity (Pravritti), and by means of 
his five spiritual faculties (Panckajnydna), and by 
five exertions of mental reflection (PanchadhjfAna)^ 
he created the Pantha-Bhyani-Buddfuif or five 
celestial Buddhas,” together with the five elements,” 
the ** five senses,” and the five ** objects of sense,” 
in the following order :J 



BaiMtia*. 

EletBMit*. 

9cppai« 

Object! 
of SiraM. 

1 

Vairochans. 

Eartli. 

Light. 

Colour. 

o 

Akshobva. 

Water. 

Hearing. 

Sound. 

3 

Ratxa Sambuata. 

Fire. 

Smell. 

Odour. 

4 

Amitabha. 

Air. 

Taste. 

Savour. 

6 

Amooba Siddba. 

Ether. 

Touch. 

Solidity. 


and 


t Hodgson, pp. 81, 40, 110. Tbeso torma were also applied to 
hamon beings, according as they passed secular or monastic hres. 
Tlius Sdkya, while Prince SiddkarU, was exercising Prarritti- 
Mdrga; bat when be adopted the religions garb, and the 
devotional abstraction of the ascetics, be was then in a state of 
XirvritH-Jifdrya. I Hodgson, pp. 40, 83, 111. 
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10. Tliese five celestinl Duddhas appear to be simple 
personifications of the five elements, and their in¬ 
herent properties ; or, to use Mr. Hodgson’s expres¬ 
sion, of the active and intellectual powers of nature.” 
Tlie five Bodhisatwas, ns well os the five Loheswarasy 
or inferior celestials, likewise possessed Saktis. 

11, I omit the long train of Jiodhisatrvas, Lakes- 
traraSy and BuddhasAktiSy ns I believe that they 
formed no part of original Buddhism, but were 
engrafted aftem'ards when the religion of Sukya 
had become firmly established, and when its votaries 
took more delight in the indolent enjoyment of meta¬ 
physical speculations than in the active exertions 
of propagandism. I believe also that, as Buddhism 
gradually obtained an ascendancy over men’s minds, 
the whole of the Brahmnnical schools, by an easy 
change of phraseology, accommodated their own 
doctrines so os not to clash with those of the domi¬ 
nant party. At least it is only b}' a supposition of 
this kind that 1 can account for the great similarity 
which exists between the philosophical systems of 
Buddhism and those of the Brahmonical Sankh 3 'ns. 
This similarity, which has already been noticed by 
Colebrooke,* is, indeed, so great ns to render it 
difiicult to discriminate the doctrines of the one from 
those of the other. The phraseology varies, but the 
ideas are the same; so that there is a distinction, but 
w ithout a difference. 

• Coicbrookc, Traiw. Roj. A». Society, vol. i. p. 10—On the 
Philosophy of the Hindus. 
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13 , There is, ho^vever, oue dcrctrlue of tlie Sf'itihfi- 
which neatly and clearly distingniahes them 
from the Buddhistsa belief in the eiernitif of 
vuiiUrf aa well as in the immortality of the souL 
The Saukhyas asserted that nothing- can be produceil 
which does not already exist j and that effects are 
educts and not products,* This is the old classical 
dog^ma of ex nihib nil Jit^ " from nothings, nothings 
can corneal The stately tree sprang from a seed; 
the costly jar was formed from the potter's clay. 
There might be iiifimtieg of form and ever- varying 
combinations of substance; hut the materials existed 
before, and the difference coriElstcd only in the shape 
and mixture, and not in the matter. 

13 * Tlie orthodox Budd lusts, on the contrary, 
believed that every thing was the creation of the 
self-existent Adi Huddhaf wlio willed it, and it 
was. 

lA. The Sitnkhtffi teachers, whose doctrines cor- 
resjmnd with tliose of the primitive BuddhUta, are 
KapUa and Pati'injfiU. The first held that all things 
owed their origin to Mnhi-Frakrttif or Radical 
Nature, in which FuntshOj or Soul, was inherent, 
and from which Fndhif or Intelligence (in a female 
and inferior form), was brought forth* His system 

* ColBbrooIcc, Tnins. Roy* Aa. Society, toI. L p. 38—On the 
Philosophy of ths lliDdus. 

t This \i tho doctrice of Lacrotiuj, de Rqfuiu Nattim—Nil fieri 
€X oihilo, in nihilum ail raTortL " Proin DoneotiLj outMag 
can be produced ^ and entity cannot hn redacod to paUung/' 
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was culled iV'tn'tfWiira or “ atlieiatical 

Saukhya” because lie denied tiie eadstence of m\ 
all-ruling Providence, Kapila also prohibited sa- 
crihcCj as its practice was attended with the taking 
away of life. 

15, The followers of Patanjali were called Ses- 
nara or « theistical Sankhyas ” because 

they recognised a Supreme Being who was the 
ruler of the worldj iufiaite and eternal. 


16, The Brahmaiucal Nirtiwaru system agrees 
very nearly with that of the Buddhistical Sr^ftWi^f 
in which Bharma is made the first person of the 
Triad, as MahUPrajnajt or ” supreme nature,"^ 
which is Smabhiim (or self-cxistcat), the sole en¬ 
tity, from which all things proceeded in this 
order — 

17. From the mystic root of the letter Y air 


M 

w 

» 


If 

» 

w 


II fire 
V water 
L earth 
S Mount 
Sumeni. 


Ill the Swabhavaka Triail, Bharma k repre* 


* witbout, and God — thnt Codleaa or 

Atheistical. 

t with -f Iswarai God. 

I Hodgsotij p. 77 . 

\ HodgaODj p. 109. These btb the SBUsktit radicabj—ra, 
vOf ta, which eigniff nir^ fire, water, and earth. From Mount 
Sumeru proceeded all tree* and Tegetnblci*, iind from the earth 
proceeded the DkAtKatmikat or baacf of all the moUtl*. 
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seuted os o feraalcj with Bvddhii on the rJ^ht liand^ 
and i<angha on the loft^ 

18, The SesfViird school of the Brnhmona a^neca 
very closely ’with that of the ALsrndrifm Buddlnats, 
Both take their names from the reoogTiitjon of a 
Supreme Being^ {Isii'ara)j whom the Buddhist con¬ 
siders as the first Intellectual Essence^ the jldi- 
BuAdha^ by whom all things were created. In the 
Aiswa^rika Triad, Buddha holds the first place, and 
Dhamta, who la represented as a female, the second 
place on his right hand, while Sangha occupiea the 
left hand. 

19* All these schools, both Brahmanical and 
BuddhUtical, whether they deify intellectual spirit 
or material nature, agree in conaidering that man 
is the united production of both—a compound of mind 
and matter, or soul and body. According to the 
Aiswarikaa, the human body, as well ns the ma¬ 
terial universe, ivas compounded of the five elements: 
earth, water, fire, air, nud ether.* The soul, which 
animates it, was an emanation from the self-eiistent 
God* Man was, therefore, emphatically the “ Union" 
{Saughii) of ** material essence" (ZJAarnwf) w ith a 
portion of tlie “ divine intelligence” 

20* Bat these metaph 3 ''slcal speculations w-ere im¬ 
parted only to the inltlatetlj or highest class of 
BhihihvHj who had attained the rank of ArwAaif, or 
Bodhisaiiva. For Shkya had divided his doctrines 

* lliodgsoii, p. 113. 
t HDilg«f»ii, p, 127* 
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mto three diatiDct ckssea, ndeptetl to the cnpahilities 
of liia henrere^* Ist^r The or religious 

discipline^” addressed to tlie Srittrak^^ or “ au¬ 
ditors/’ who were the lowest class of the Bouddha 
community; 2ndj The Sutra^ “ aphorisms/' or Prb- 
ciplea of Faifhj addressed to the Prat^^kaa or dis- 
tiuct intelligences,'’ who formed the middle class of 
monks j and the ^Ifhi-dhBrjjtftf or supreme 

law/’ or Tmnscendentul Principles of Faitii, im¬ 
parted only to the PodhuatwuSj or true intelli¬ 
gences/’ w ho w ere the highest class of the Bauddha 
community, 

21. These three classes of doctrine are collectively 
called the 7W-Pitakfii or three repositories/' and 
the Tri Yattikaj-^ or threc-means-of-progresaion /’ 
and separately they are generally known aa the 
Lowest, the Middle, and the Highest means of 
CEMENT* Xhcse terms are of common oc¬ 
currence in the Buddhist WTitinga, and especially 
in the works of the Chinese travellersj from whom 
we learn that the pastoral notions of the Kor- 
thern Hillsj accustomed to active habits, were con¬ 
tent with the IjOWEST-MEANS-OF -Ad VAN CEMENT 
while the more inteDectuol and contemplative people 
of India generally strove for the attainment of tiie 
superior degrees of ATadhifima^YfmiAa^ and 

* c, 2, note. C^dma da £oroa,^Aaiklj«i 3 of tho 

Tibetan Worka, m PrioBep’a Joiima]^ toI. ni, p. I45. 

t tDoens a TaWds of any Mad, by wbidj progw® or 

advance ig obtained. 
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YAnikay or ** Middle and Highest Means-of- 
Advancement.” 

22. The Tri~Pita1ta were compiletl immediately 
after Sakya*8 death, in B. C. 643, by three of his 
chief disciples, with the assistance of five hundred 
learned monks. The Abhidharma was the work of 
KtUyapOf the head of the Bauddha firaternity; the 
Sutra of AnAnday Sokya’s favourite disciple; and the 
VinAya of UpAlu* The languagfe in which these 
works w’as written, has been the subject of much 
dispute; but the account given by the Tibetanst is 
so probable, and at the same time so natural, that it 
ought, as James Prinsep has obsened, to set the 
matter at rest. Their account is that the Sutras 
in general, that is, the Vinuya, as well as the Sutrd 
proper, w’ere first written in the Sindhu language; 
but that the whole of the that is, the 

PrajnA PAramitA, or transcendental wisdom,” 
and the whole of the Gyud^ that is, the Tantras, or 
** religious mysticism,” w’ere composed in Sanskrit. 
This appears to be the only conclusion that anyone 
can come to who examines the subject attentively. 
For the VinAya and Sutra, which were addressed 
to the people at large, as well as to the Srdnrakas 
and Pratyekas, must necessarily have been published 
in the vernacular language of the country; while 

• PrinMp’® Journal, tol. i. p. 2; anti TranaacUona Aa. 8oc. 
Bengal, vol. xx. p. 42. 

t Caoma’s Index to the Knkgyur, in Prinaap’a Journal, toI. vi- 
p. 688. : S«o Caoma, in Prinaep’a Journal, xol. ri. p &03. 
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the abstnise nnd metaphysical philosophy of the 
Abhidhfirma, which was addressed solely to the 
learned, that is, to the BrAhmans ond Bodhisattras, 
w’ould, w'ithout doubt, have l>een enunciated in San¬ 
skrit, for the simple reason that its refined elegnnce 
of ideas, and delicate shades of meaning, could not 
be adequately expressed in any of the vernacular 
lan^ma^es. The Tantras are of much later date: 

on ' 

but the same reasoning holds equally good for them; 
as the esoteric mysticism of their doctrines could only 
have been expressed in Sanskrit. In a few words 
the speculative principles of Buddhism were ex¬ 
pounded and recorded in Sanskrit,* w'hile the 
practical system of belief, deduced from those prin¬ 
ciples, w’os spread abroad and propagated by means 
of the venmcular Prakrit. 

28 . In the Bupasiddhi, which is the oldest Pali 
grammar now extant, nnd w'bich the author Buddha- 
priya compiled f from the ancient work of KachhA- 
yana, a quotation fiom the latter is given, appa¬ 
rently in the original words. According to this 
account, Kachhuynna was one of the principal 
disciples of Sukya, by whom he was selected for the 
important office of compiling the first Pfili grammar, 
the rules of which are said to have been propounded 
by Tathagata himself. This statement seems highly 
probable; for the teacher must have soon found the 

* See eleo Hodgson’s opinion on this point Prinsep's Joarnal, 
toL tL p. 688. 

t Tumour’s Introduction to the MakamintOf p. 26. 
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difficulty of ranking hirasclf clearly understood when 
each petty district had a provincial dialect of its 

own, unsettled both in its spelling and its pro¬ 

nunciation. 

24. A difficulty of tliis kind could only be over¬ 

come by the publication of some established rules of 
speech, which should tix the wavering pronunciation 
and loose orthography of a coininon language. 

This w'DS accomplished by the Pali Grammar of 

Kachh/tyanay compiled under Sakya’s instructions; 
and the language, thus firmly established, was used 
throughout India by the Buddhist teachers, for the 
promulgation and extension of the practical doctrines 
of their faith. 

25. In the Buddhist works of Ceylon, this lan¬ 
guage is expressly called Magculhiy or the speecli 
of Magadha; and as this district was the principal 
scene of Sakya's labours, as well as the native 
countr}' of himself and of his principal disciples, the 
selection of Mtigadhi for the publication of his doc¬ 
trines was both natural and obvious. It is true, 
as Professor II. H. Wilson has remarked,* that 
there are several differences between the language of 
existing Buddhist inscriptions and the Mtigadhi of 
Phli Grammars; but these differences ore not such 
as to render them unintelligible to those whom 
Priyadabsi addressed in his Pillar edicts in the 
middle of the third century before Chrbt. Tlie Pro- 


• Janrosl of the Rojal Aaiatic Society, vol. lii. p. 238. 
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fessor admits tlmt the Piili was most likely selected 
for his edicts by Prjjadftrsij “ that thetf might he 
intelUgihk ii? iU people but he is of opinion that 
the langooge of the ioscriptions was mflier the 
common tongue of tlie inhtibitanta of Upper India 
than a form of speech peculiar to a class of reli¬ 
gionists; and be argues that the use of the Puli 
langTiage in the inscription is not a conclusive proof 
of their Bnddhisticid ori^^'in^ 

26 . The conclusion wliich I have come to is ejtactly 
the reverse; for it is a well known fact, that the 
Bruhmons have never used any language but 
Bfiiiekrit for their religious writings, and have 
stigmatised the M/fgadhi as the speech of men of 
low tribes** In their dramas ulao the heroes and 
the Brahmans almtga speak Sanskrit, while the use 
of Magadhi is confined to the attendonts of royalty* 
Professor Wilson has, however, identified the M^yndki 
with FMrit, the use of w hich, though more honour¬ 
able, was still confined to the principal female 
characters; hut the eitensive employment, hi the 
dramatic works of the Brahmans, of various dialects, 
all derived from one common stock, seems to me to 
prove that they were the vernacular language of the 
people. In this vernacular language, whatever it 
was, whether the high Prakrit of the Sauraaenn^i, or 
the low Prakrit of the ^lugodhaiy wc know' certainly 
that the Fiadya anfl Sutra, or the practical doctrines 

• CokjbPOoJcc, in Traaa. As. Soc, Bengal, toI, tii. p. JO0. 
Wilmn'i nindu XhcRtfC, voL i, p. liiti. h. 
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of Siik 3 'nj were compiledj atid ther^&n also pro- 
mulcted.* 

G7. In the opinion of TornooPj the celebrated 
acbolnrj the Puli b a *^rich and poetical lanc^Cj 
which had already attained its present refinement at 
the timo of Gotanm Bnddhab advent” (b. c. S&8). 
According- to Sir William Jones^f it is “ little more 
than the language of the Brahmane^ melted down 
hj a delicate articulation to the softness of Italian,” 

To me it seems to bear the same relation to Sanskrit 
that Jtalutti does to Lfitijif and a much nearer 
OTie than mo<Iern English does to Anglo-Saxon. 
The Mosal souiitia are melted down^ the compounds 
are softened to double and even single consouants' 
and the open voivele are more numerous. It is 
the opinion of all European scholars that the Pali 
language is derived almost entirely' from the San¬ 
skrit j and in this opinion I fully coincide. MessTB, 
Bumouf and Lassen^ who jointly formed a Phli 
Grammar, state, as the result of their labours, that 
Pali is almost identical with Sanskrit jJ and Pro- 

* Ceoidh, ill Pfioaep^s Joumidi vol. tL p. 5G3, I use the term 
Prdhrit w oomprelicDding all the written and cultivated disJecU 
of NortLcTn rndin. PrdJcrit means “ common'^ or " naturaJ/'^ 
ia coatradistmetion to the artiiicial ** or refined ” San¬ 
skrit, 

t Preface to 

I Easiu aor le PsU j pur E. Burnouf et Cbr, p. Ifi7,— 

" II Ml e»t r^ulte qu'slJe etait pire$que idtnii^ue h ridiome sacri 
des iJrabmanea.^ 

i 
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fesaor Laaflenj fit a kter date,* wlieo more conversant 
with tlje Pali books, states ftnlhoritativelyj that the 
whole of the rr&krit kng^ag'e Is derived from the 
Sanskrit. Tumourf also declares his conviction 
that all researches teod to prove the greater antiquity 
of Sanskrit. I*rofes3or Wilson J: and James Prin* 
sep^ are likewise of the same opinion. This con¬ 
clusion seems to me self evident j for there is a 
tendency in all spoken languages to suppress dis¬ 
similar cousonantfl, and to soften hard ones i aa in the 
Ijitin Camillus for the Tuscan CadtniluSi and the 
English/flWAini/ for the Anglo-Saxon/<rorfAfi/w?; or, 
as in the Pali asmj a horse,” for the Sanskrit ama^ 
and the Pali majAa, “ middlej" for the Sanskrit 
ffuidhya. There is also a natural inclination to clear 
awav the semi-vowels and weaker consonants; as in 
the English for the 2 Vnglo-Saxon Kr/nin^, or 

as in the Pdli Ohkitit, " the aecn" {L e, Puddha), far 
the Sanskrit Avalakita; and in the Pali Vjeni^dj a 
f^man of Ujain,” for the Sanskrit It 

is always therefore easy to determine between any 
written languages, that resemble each other, which 
of the two is the original, and which the borrow ed ^ 

• Imtitutiocea Lingiue Prnkriticoe; Chr, Loseen^ p. 0, — “ Pm* 
kritieAiii Ihigiiaza deriTOlam ease totarn a SiuiskritidL.^ 

t TujiMra^—J/ffAoflwjrttf, IiitEtKlDction, p. xuL Tha gen^ml 
resaltA of all researches tend to prore the greater antiquity of the 
Sanskrit. 

I Hindu TWtre, vol. i. p. Ixiii. 

Friasep*e Jounuih vi. p. liSS. 
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bectiuse letters nnd fiyllablcs are never nddedj but^ on ^ 

tlie contmry, nre ahvnys suppressed or curtailed in 
the process of time. The P^i is, therefore^ mtliout -fj 

doubt, derived from the Sanskrit, nnd must, more* 
over, have been a spoken Inngtiago for mnny cen- J* 

tnries. ^ 

23. For the publication of bis esoteric theories ^ 

regurdingf the orig^ of the world, and the creation 
of mojikind, Sdkvn made use of the Sanskrit latF 
fpjnge only. But the perfect laiiguagfe of our day, ♦? 

perhaps, owes much of its relinemeat: to the care | 

and sagacity of that Orent Keformerj, for it seems 
highly probable that KatvAyana, the inspired saint 
and lawgiver who corrected the inaccuracies of 
Pjjtiin]’'s SiiTiskrit grammar,* is the same as the 
KjVCHnAYANol W'ho compiled the I^dli grammar 
during the life-time of Sfikya. nnno- 

tfttions on Ffinini, called J7irtik(i9f restrict his vague 
rules, enlarge his limited ones, and mark nmnerous 
exceptions to others, “These amended rules of 
Sanskrit grammar w^ere formed into memorial verses 
by Bltttrtriharif whose metrical npliorisms, entitled 
Kttrik/t^ bare almost equal authority with the pre^ 
cepts of Pdnini, and emendations of KAt^A^una. z 

According to popular tradition,! Bkartrihi-sH was 
(he brother of Vikramaditya, the author of the Uindu 

• Co]fibitM>)(e, Tmns. As. Soc. B^npfal, vii. 100. 
f Kt(thha^f\P0 ia only the PfiJi form ef ths Scunatrit Ka^a* 
yffMd ; the of the kUer bein^ inTuriiiblj rlifingnt (* . 

I Colohitiolte, Trims- An. 3oc. Bongnl, vii. 204. 
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Samvatj which dates from B. c* 57. T-he age of 
K5tyfiyonft is unknown j but as he flourished bet^vecn 
the date of Pininij in about 1100 B* c., and that of 
Bhartrihari, in 67 u. c*, there is every probahility 
in favour of the opinion that be was one of the 
disciples of Buddha* 

80* But this ideudficatiorv of the two greateet 
granunarians of the Sanskrit and PuU languages 
rests upon other grounds besides those mentioned 
above* Colebrookej Wilson, aud Lassen^ have all 
identified the commentator on FiUdni with Vum- 
rachi^ the author of the “ Prakrit Grammar,’^ called 
FTii^trito-pr"ah/tSfij or Chandrihu. Of 
nothing more is known than that his work is the 
oldest Prdkrit grammar extant, and that his body 
of rules includes all that had been laid down by 
earlier grammarians regarding the vernacular 
dialects. 

CO. This identification is still more strikingly con¬ 
firmed by the fact that KaeJtMi/ano is not a name 
but only a patronymic,* wliicli signifies the son of 
Kachfto, and wns first assumed by the grammarian 
himself. If, tiierefore, Varuruehi Kattf/i^na is not 
the tame person ns KachM^ttnOj he must be posterior 
to him and of the same family. We shall thus have 

* Tumonr'a MuhaitintgOj Introduction, p* ixvi* where the originnl 
pAMOire of tha Rapanddhi is giTeti* See abo Csoina de Koroe, 
in Prinjop^s Joamal, viL p. 14A, where tho fact is confirmed ; tis 
the Tibetnnjt call the Grammarian ATo^ydA/-^—that the son 
of Katva. 
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tiv'o KiltyAyftiJns of the flame family living much 
about the some time^ each of whom complied fi 
PAU or Prakrit ^ammar; a couelusion which is 
much aiorc iuiprobable than tiiat the two were one 
and the flame perflon. 

3L I have been thus particular in fltating; all the 
evidencefl in favour of this suppositionj as the pro^ 
bable identity of the two g^-eat g^rammariana seems 
to me to offer an additional reason for consiilering' 
Muni as one of the chief benefactors of his 
country. For I believe that wt must not look upon 
Sakffa Muni simply as the founder of a new relig-ious 
aystemj but ns a great social reformer who dared to 
preach the perfect equality of aU mankind^ and the 
coriflequent abolition of caste, in spite of the menace* 
of the most pow'crful and arrogant priesthood in the 
w^orld. We must regard him also as a patriot^ 
who, ill spite of tyrannical kings and princes, had 
the courage to incite his countrymen to resist the 
forcible abduction of their wives and daughter* by 
great men.* To him the Indians wrerc indebted for 
n code of pure and practical morality, which incul¬ 
cated charity and chastity, performance of good 
works, and abstinence from evil, and general kindness 
to all living things. To him also I believe they 
owe the early refinement and systematic arrange- 
meat of their language in the selection of the learned 

■ See the fifth of flio Sflveii ImperMihahla PreMpi4» inqiarled 
hy St'ikta lo the jwople of VaiMli.*'—Tumour io Prinsep a Joumah 
vii* 001P 
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K6ty&jaua tia the compilei' of the Sanskrit aud 
Pali graminnrs, 

32* As tlie champion of rell^ous liberty and socio] 
atjuftlity, Muni attacked the Brahmans in 

their weakest and most rulnerahle points; in their 
impious assumption of all mediation between man 
and his Mukerj and in their arrog^atit claims to here¬ 
ditary priesthood* But his boldness was successful; 
and before the end of hk long* career he had seen 
his principles zealoasly and anccessfuUy proranlgated 
by hia BrAhnan disciples SAriputra, MA>GALYiNA, 
ANAJiDA, and Kasy'Apa, as well as by the 
XItyIyana and the Sudra Upali, At hia deathj 
in B.c* 543^ his doctrines had been firmly estab¬ 
lished; and the divinity of his mission was fuHy 
recognized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of their divine teacher. His 
ashes were distributed amongst eight cities; and the 
charcoal from the funeral pile was given to n ninth; 
but the spread of his induence is more clearly shown 
by the mention of the numerous cities where he lived 
and preached. Amongst these are Chsmpa and 
Biijagriha on the east, Srat^a^ti and Kaummbi on 
the west. In the short apace of fortj'-fite years,* 

* Sfikjft began hu public career at tbirty-fitfe jmr* cf age^ 
imd died at eighty. Slaboiued wna bora in 500 4 . d. ; he 
nrnioiinced Ida miwoti in 000 at forty year® of age, jmd died in 
044, when he waa actenty^Bve. In ji, fl40, or in thirtj,<idfl 
years from the annonneement of liia tuission, the anus and tbo 
religion of Mahomed had spread oTer the ancient empirta of Egyiit, 
Sjfin, nnJ Pentta. 
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this wonderful mnn succeeded in eetnbliahjng bis 
o\^Ti peculiar doctrines over the fairest dbtricts of the 
Ganges i from the Delta to the neighbourhood of 
Agra nnd Cawnpore. This success was perhaps as 
much due to the early corrupt state of Brahmauisnij 
as to the greater purity and more practical wisdoni 
of his own system. Butj rapid as was the jirogresa 
of Huddhisnij the gentle but steady swell of its 
current shrinks into nothing before the sweeping 
flood of MohomedaTUsmi which, in a few years, had 
spread over one half of the civiliEed world, from the 
sands of the Nile to the sw'ainpy fens of the Oxns. 

03 . The two most auccesainl religious impostures 
which the world has yet seen, are DuJdhisra a ad 
Mnhonicdauism. Bach creed owed its origin to the 
enthusiasm of a single individual, and each w'os 
rapidly propagated by numbers of zealous followers. 
But here the parallel ends j for the Kor^n of Ma¬ 
homed was addressed wholly to the passions of 
mankind, by the promised graliflcation of human 
desires both in this world and in the next j while the 
Bharma of jSrfAya Mvni was addressed wholly to the 
intellect,” and sought to wean mankind from the 
pleasures and vanities of tliis life by pointing to the 
transitorincss of all human enjoyment. Mahomed 
achieved his success by the offer of material or bodily 
pleasures in the next life, while Sdkya succeeded by 
the promise of eternal deliverance of the soul from the 
fetters of mortality. Tlie former propagated his re¬ 
ligion by the merciless edge of tlie sw'ord; the latter 
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HiV-tlje [iersuasive voice of tlie misjiionary. The aati- 
guiimry career of the Islamite was lighted by the 
lurid flames of burning cities; the peaceful progress 
of the Buddhist was illuminated by the cheerful faces 
of the eicli in monastic hospitalsj* nnd by the hoppy 
smiles of travellers reposing in Dharmmh^ by the 
road-side. The one was the personification of bodily 
activity and material enjoyment | the other was the 
genius of corporeal abstinencej and intellectual cou^ 
templation.f 

* Mahan^niOi p. 1240. Upadav), mu of Bmddlia bttlldd 

liospitale for cripples^ for prcgnimt womcn^ and fur the blind nad 
diseased. DLntnsenn (p» bmidii hoipituk far cripjdea and 
Hick. Buddha hinkidf (p. 845) ordained a pb3'Hicrnui for 
every tea villagc«t on the high road, and built asylums for the 
crippled^ deformed, and destitute. 

t There is ■ curiouH Doinoidciu^ oI» in the mnJmcr of doatb of 
the two teuchera. Accordiog to the DuddhistUi MOro, the Angel of 
Deaths waited upon S&kja to loorn xhtn it vevid bi hit pleatrtre 
fo die. The lUusdm&iu aseert the same of Mubatnuiad. Azrnil, 
tho Angel of Death, eolcred the chamber of the Hick man to 
annonuce thul ^ he wos enjoined not to inUrjofi iei£4 ihe taut 
of Qod^sptophtiy without an entire acquicac^mce on bin pnmt-**— 
Sec Price's Muhammadan History, vol. i, p Ifl. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 


FIRST SYNOD. 


1. The \vliole Bmuldha community, or all who had 
taken the vows of asceticism^ were knowTi by the 
general name of Sitti^hnj or the congrcgatiou. 
The same term, with the addition of the local imme, 
w'as used to distinguish any one of the numerona 
Buddhist frateniities; ns Magndhe-San^ftnmj the 
fraternity of Jlng'adha j Smtfi tlie fra¬ 

ternity of SdnHjOT Sdnchi* It was also employed 
to denote the genernl nsv^embliesl of monks, which 
were held at stated periods j as well as the Grand 
Assemblies, which toot place only on particiilaT 
occasions. Three of these extraordinary assemblies, 
called respectively the First, Second, and Third 
Synoda/i were held at different periods, for the 

■ Sw ike Bhabm inBcription, Jour. As. Soc. Bengol, for the 
firtt i the other is used in the Sftnehi pUJur inacri ptim, published in 
this volume. 

t ii the oiprewitm of Megastheuw for the 

annnol Rsficmblj bold (it PaUbcitlini. 

I PnttJiiiiftft (md Tfiiayt- Sumfkam, or Sanirifi 
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supprc^ion of Leresj'j Qpd the soIc^oid afErmatiou of 
orthoJoiy* 

llje first of cheso asseiublies wna convoked after 
the death of in the middle of the year 543 

B, c.j by the great KiU^apUj on hearing- the in- 
siJjoua address of the ag^ed Snbfmdni.* Revered 
ones!'" said the dotard^ “moiirti no morel We 
are iiappilj released from the control of the great 
Sr/imuna (Buddha): ive shall no more be worried 
with ^tliia is allowable/ and ^ that is not allowable / 
we can now do wbat we wish, mid ean leave undone 
what we do not desire*” Kdaynpa reflected that 
the present was the most fitting time to summon a 
general assembly for the solemn rehearsal of Bhurma 
and \xn/tya^ according to the iiijunetiou of Sakya. 
"Aiianda/' said the dying sage, ^Met the Bharma 
and yiti/tyaj which I have preached and explained 
to thee, stand in the place of a teacher after my 
death,” lieflecting on this, and on the first of the 
imperlabable precepts, to Itohi frequent religious 
meednga,” Kiisyapa addressed the assembled Bhik- 
sbus-t Beloved I let us hold a rehearsal both of 
the Bharmn nnd of the VinAyaJ* “ Lord,” replied 
they, “ do thou select the StMmrm and 
Kasyapa therefore selected five hundred holy mendicant 
monks who had mastered the IHpitaka, or Three 
Repositories. By them it was decided that the First 
Synod should be held at RajagHhn during the rainy 

* Tiimoiirji in Pimsep^s Jaurnal,. vjL 512. 

t Turnour, in Priossp^B Jouraalj vLL 513. 
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seasonj when the reg-ular pilgT'imnges of the Buddhist 
monks were suspended, 

3, At the fuU moon of the month of 

643 D, c.)j the five hundred monks having 
assembled ot Bajugriha, spent the whole of that 
month in the repairs of their Vihirt^ lest the heretics 
should taunt them,* saying, ^^the disciples of Gcwama 
kept up their Yikars while their teacher was olive, 
but they have forsaken them since his death,” With 
the assistance of Ajiiiamiray Eoja of Ma^dba, the 
Vihars were renewed; and a splendid hall was built 
for the assembly of the Pirst Synod, at the mouth 
of the Siittnpanni Cave, on the side of the fVM/ira 
Mountain, Five hundred carpets were spread oround 
for the monks j one throne was prepared for the 
abbot on the south side, facings the north, f and 
another throne was erected in the midclJe, facing 
the east, fit for the holy Buddha himself” Placing* 
nn ivory fan on this throne, the Haja sent a messag'e 
to the assembly, saying, Lords, my task is per¬ 
formed.” 

~ 4. On the fifth of the increasing* moon (first week 
of August), the monks, havings made their meal, and 
having laid aside their refection dishes and c:xtra 

• Turuour, in Prinsep's Journal^ vii, 010* 

f Sikutirdtan, tbo Aki* or ** of the In tfao 

AfdhaKatm^t p, 12^ the pontion of Uas thrtuio ia eiaotlj revened, 
Tim pulpily of HAurmamn, *' of Dhonna,” was plAced in 

die inidilLo of Lbo Assembly.—See Tiumour, in Prmn]i's 
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robes, asaembkd in the hall of the Dhitrmn Spwdf 
with their right shoulders bare. They ranged them¬ 
selves according to their nuik, each in his appro¬ 
priate place; and the hall “ glittered with the yellow 
robes” of the monks. 

5* The Synod was opened with the rehearsal of 
the VbiAydj superintended by Upfili, whom Buddha 
himself had pointed out ns the most learned of all his 
followers in “ religious discipline ” Updli mounted 
the Bhinn&^u^ luid with the ivory fan* in his hand, 
answered all the questions of Kftsyapa regarding the 
Vinuya, in which there was nothing to be added or 
omitted. During this eitiiminatjonj the whole of the 
nssembled monks chanted the VinAyn^ passage by 
passage, beginning vrdth The holy Buddha in 
Weranja dwells.” This ended, UpAli laid aside the 
ivory fan, and descended from the DharmA^dii ^ and, 
with a reverential bow to the senior monks, re- 
sum e<l bis owm seat. Thus ended the relicarsal of 

Viti^tya* 

0. For the rehearsal of Bharmtij the assembled 
Bhikshus selected An undo (the nephew' OTid companion 
of Buddha)t who, with his right shoulder boro, and 
the ivory fan in his handj took his seat on the pulpit 

* The jeiwollcid Ikn/*^ m a eyoihol of aiithDritj-, vi men. 
tloned in the MaiianfanKf, p. 180; and it ie ctiVJ ukcI bj tbe 
chiefs of religions firatemities in Csylon, on all stata occs- 
ski ns. 

t Acconling' to somej he wss the son of Dotodana^ tbs jounger 
hrotbcr of SuddhodoD, the fsther of Sfiktrn, 
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of reli^on. He wa$ then mterrogated by KAsy&pa 
on Dhiirma^ begiTming- nith the fii'St words of 
after bis nttaiiitnent to Buildhahoodj under the Bodbi- 
trce fit Bod bi-Gaya* These words are called— 

7, Buddha's of Joy 

" TlifOtigh a long wuree of almott ^nileaa beisga 
linvo T, in eorttJWj sought thfi Great Crefttort 
Now tljon art found, 0 Great Artificert 
Hunceforth my flonl shall quit this Hoiiao of Sin, 

And from its mina the glad Spirit shall apring, 

Free from the fettm of all mortal births. 

And over all desires victorious,*' 

8- The ejflniinatioTi euded with Buddha's lost 
injunction to lua diaciplesj given under the SAi tree 
fit KusinJirfi* 

“ Bhikahus! I new conjure you—oarthlj things 
Are transitory—soak eternal rest." 

9. These rehearsals of VinA^a and J}harma lasted 
for seven months, and were couclude<l at the begin¬ 
ning of March, 549 n. c,, when it was Announced 
that the religion of the ten-power-gifted Deity” 
should endure for five thousand years-t This synod 
was known by different names j as the JPralhitisiui^ 
Sitngham, or First SjTiod, the Pancha^SatikaSan- 

" Tumour, iu Prinsep*s Jonmal, vi, 525. In tbia hymn 
the Snpremo Being iff twice CftlJed OaMkifoitaf the hnuae- 
—that iff, tlie artificer or creator of the human or 

body, 

t Bee TumyUf, in Prmsop'ff Jaumal, vi, b27; and Maha- 
RviffM, p. n. The “ gided with ten powore,” 
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ghiimj or Synod of Five Hundred, and the S^h/tdrahi 
xSan^hamj or Saints-Synod, because oU its members 
belong^ed to the higher grade of monks • 

10, From this time until the end of the long reign 
of AjAtasatra, 519 n. o,, the creed of Buddha ad¬ 
vanced slowly, but surety. Tliis success was partly 
due to the politic admission of women, who, even in 
the East, have always possessed much secret, though 
not appareut, influence over mankind. To most of 
them the words of Buddha preached comfort in this 
life, aad hope in the next. To the young widow', 
the neglected wife, and the cast-off mistress, the 
Buddhist teachers offered an honourahle career os 
nuns. Instead of the daily indignities to w'kich 
they were subjected by grasping relatives, trea- 
cheroua husbands, and faithless lords, the most 
miserable of the sex could now share, although still 
in a humble way, with the general respect accorded 
to all who had taken the vows. The BkiAshunU 
were indebted to Ananda^s intercession with Stikya 
for their admission into the ranks of the Bauddha 
community; and they showed tJieir grodtude by 
paying their devotions principally to hia rclics-t 

- See Ih^knre-kt, chip, nv. note 11 j oh^p. v 

p. f?0; and Tumour, in Fvinxefs Jcitmnh 527. See 
CW’a AuflJjfiia of the Dulva, Tmua. Ai &«. Bcugul, voJ. 

t 3m Qtama.', Analjsf of Uio Dulvn, Roi A,. Sm. Bcnml 
Tol. IX. p. 00; filiio clmp, xvL p. 101. The Pi- 

or Bhikahunii. a£ STaihujii, paid their defotioM cldefly 
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IL The dresB of the Ascetica w!is the same both 
for males Bud females* It coasiated of three gar¬ 
ments, all of which were yellow j Ist^ The 
or kiltj fastened round the waist and reaching^ to the 
knees; 2nd, The Utktra-^SaaffMti^ n mantle, or cape, 
which was w om over tlie left ahoulder, and under the 
rig'ht, so a& to leave the rig'ht Hboulder bare; 3rd, 
The an under vest or shirt for sleep 

mg’ in.* The first and second garments are repre- 
son ted in many of the Sfinebi bas-reliefs. They are 

t* the Sitipit of A-nan fAnanda), ItecauM he had beeoBg'ht 
Baddha that he wotild grant to women the liberty of embracing 
Ascetic life. The obsertrances requirtid from the ciins mnv he 
found in note 23, chap, xvi, of the Jb-Awe-W. The iemale aaoetio 
OTen of 100 years of nga wne bound to peapect a monk oven in Uia 
£rst year of hie ordlnatiQa. 

* Jb-Avpf-Ai, chap. liiL note I'i. Csoma, Rea. As. Sec. Bengal, 
p. 70, Analyals of the Bulvn, states that these tkrtio pieces of 
clothing were of a dark red coloiar j but yefiW la the colour aToiy- 
where mentioned in the Piilt luinala. The$e two colonre ore still 
the ontward diatinctiona of the Buddhists of Tibet j and therofore 
it is probable that the Buddhist ilross may have been dark red in 
S&kya'a time, and yeUow during tho reigns of Asoka and Milindu. 
According to the Chinese (J^b-An^evAt, liii. 10), the Saiiffh6ti 
consisted of fieven pieces; the Uttara ■ San^Mtif of sevcij 
pieces; and tho T'tUnAn of five piecea: but the number of pieces 
ia stated diiferaitly in nnother place (Jb-Anv-Ai, c. vili, p, 5) aa 
nine, seven, and fivo. The dress also is aaid to bare been of divem 
colours; while in the Buddhist annals it Is invanahlj mentioned 
ns yellow. Ladles uf wealth in Laditk have their petticoats fanned 
of numeraua perpendloulnr Htripa of doth, of diderent colouro, but 
generally red, blno, and yellow* S«s Plale XI, of tbu volume for 
these dres^. 
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all barred perpendicularly to represent tbeir fomia- 
tion of separate piecea sewn tog^ether. In after 
tinicSj the number of pieces denoted the particular 
school or sect to which the wearer belonged. The 
maiitle or cape wae scarcely deep enough to hide the 
right breasts of the nuns—at least it is so repre¬ 
sented m the bas-reliefs; but as the same custom of 
baring the right arm and shoulder still prevails 
amongst the females of Middle Kanftwarj on the 
Sutlejj without any exposure of the hreasts, I pre¬ 
sume that their representation by the sculptor nt 
Sfinchi was only the result of his own clumsiness, 
as he could not otherwise show the difTcrence of 
sex. 

12. Wlien engaged in common occupationj such 
as fetching water, felling w'ood, and carrying loadsj* 
the monks ore always represented without their 
mantles or copes. At religious meetings, as we have 
seen at the First Synod^ and ns they are represented 
throughout the Sdnchi bas-reliefsj they wore all thejr 
robes. But during their contemplative abstraction 
in the woods, the devotees are represented naked to 
the waist, their upper garments heiiig hung up inside 
their leaf-roofed houses. These devotees are, no 
doubt, the I'w^rpirat of Kleitarchos; for or 

Fu/ivirriTc docs not mean a naked man, but only a 

* All tbeflo sets ore raprctsentcd in tha Sdnehi boA^reliat^. The 
first is found on the left piUiir of the eiistarn gntewny, second com- 
p&rtment, inner lacc. The others ore shown in tho tliJnl compare 
meat of the samo pillar. 
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ligJUl^-clad man j and with this ai^nificatbn it 
was applied to the liffht-(ir»isd soldier of Greece. 
Tliese same devotees (iroj most probahl}'", the 
tfo^oTai of other Greet writers; for the Eudd* 
hista were positively prohibited from appearing 
naked.* 

13. All members of the Banddha coramunitjj who 

led an aacetii: life^ were called Srdmartaj or Srdma- 
nera. They who begged their food from motives 
of humility were dignified with the title of Bhikshu 
and lihik^htinij or male and female mendicants. The 
Srdmanas are, beyond all doubt, the Fap^avni (or 
Garmanes) of Jlegnsthenes, and the (or 

Bramtiee) of Kleitarchos jf while the Bhik^hm are 
they who went about begging both in villages and 
in to\nis."^ 

14. Megasthenes divides the Gamanes or Srd- 

nmnns into three classes, of which the most honour' 
able were called ’Ykoj(3tiH. These are dearly 

the JBodhisaimas or ArKatasj the superior grade of 
monks, who, having repressed all human passions, 

* Sod Jb-AKT-Ai, ebap. viii. n, 8 j. oad chap. STii. ti. 21* 
See aldo Gsomoi'i Analjais of the Dulirb, As. See. Boa- 

gnl, Tol. XI. p. 70, ^'berei Sa^ma presents ooltcm clotha to the 
monka and Dtins, tiecuuse dio had heard that they Itatked 
Poked* 

t StrabOj XT. The Buddhist belief of the 1 ‘opj^nrac, 
and larpuoi, of Megnsthoaes, ie proved by his mentJoa 
of the fact tliat nvomea were ailoived to Join j^aio of them. 

I Strabo, XV% Erqirverrui Liarii cui 
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were nemed Alobkiga* or "without desires," Tliev 
hved in the woods ujion Jenves etui wild fruits 
Several scenes of ascetic life in the woods ere repre¬ 
sented m the Sduchi bns-reliefa. On the loweraiost 
arehitrave of the northern gntewny (inside), there is 
a very lively scene of monks end nuns, ivho are 
occupied in various acts. Ele],hnnts and lions appear 
amongst the trees, and the king on horaebact is 
npprodching^ to pay ttieni a visit* 

IS. The second doss of Megasthenes are the 
latriki, which is a pure Greek word: ei-r. 
t^nng physicians. But I have little doubt thnt 
this wo^ 13 a corrupted transcript of Prnlyeka, the 
name of the middle class of Buddhists. The Pali 
name js PachU, which seems fully ns far removed 
tram the original as the Greek term, The third 

e.i "»<■» 

tlmr S: Mountaineers; 

^d tCn" n„X.r,„„or 

nd the np«x-f««, or liurai Ail these are pure 
(vi^eek names: bat it is not unlikely that 1= 

only a transcript of the Puli Arant (Sanskrit Ar- 

• Sanskrit, from n, ; 

^ne the old J„i„ ™- c™- 

Ainbtua nights. ^ ^ the 

+ Btniho, l\h. XT. 

r On thn Btona box, extmcted from No. 3 Torw, i. 

litle lii twice written X p, * but in H ‘ ^ this 
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whicli was a title of tlie BodkimfmiMy or 
first doss of monks. As the Arhans^ howevcrj dwelt 
chiefly m caves cut out of the Liviug rock, the immo 
of “ hiU-men” is, perhaps, a marked one. 
or li^ht-clacl,” waa^ as I have already shown, oaly 
another name for the ArAan, or hermit, who, during; 
Ilia hta of rousing;, wore nothing; hut the kilt, reaching 
from his waist to his knees. The name given to the 
next class, PoUHItogj seems only a copy, and a very 
near one, of the Sanskrit title or single 

understanding,*' But the Greek terui may, perhaps, 
be descriptive of the duty of the Pratyeka; who, 
while he souglit deliverance for himself, w as not to 
be heedless of that of others.* As this duty would 
lead him to mingle with the people, and chiefly with 
those of the towns, the appellation of townsman*' 
seems intended to distinguish the Praf^eka fi^m 
the “ hill-monk” or ArAoa of the rock-cut caves. 
The name of the last class of Kleitarchos has, I 
think, been slightly changed; and I would prefer 
reading Tlpocrcx^d^tJCj the listeners,*" instead of 
TljKKrxvfxovc, the “ ruralos the former is the literal 

it 19 oitber Araha or d.n[iAej£a. Thf Sanskrit vord is 

ArAania. Tn TUrtiiOiir^s Annuls (Priiuie]]''^ JqiutiaJ, 
vi. 513), the SthAcira* who held the First Synod ore coded 
AraAanti. It i» poeaihle that the Greek name of Ofuiirat 
moj be derived from the Satukrit Aran^AUf n dt^eert place, 
bocAUBe the Dhikahtui were directed to dn'eU in euch a place^ 
See /b-inr-Ai, chap, riii. note ft, where the OhiiveM^ tenn A-lum-yo 
ie Used for 

^ See r. ii. n. 4 
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translation of the Sanskrit SrAmakaf a henror,'^ 
which was the iiea%tinrion of the lowest class of 
Buddhist monks. These identi6catioii3 of the different 
clas^ of Pramna: with those of the SrAmanas are of 
the highest importance to the bisfoty of the Buddhist 
Te%ion. For Kleitarchos was one of the companions 
0 Alexander; and his distinct mention of these four 
c ^es of the Buuddha community prores that the 
reh^on of Sdkya Muni bad already been established 
m the Panjab at the period of Aleionderis invasion, 
^e worship of the Bodhi tree is also mentioned by 
Uurtius, who says: “Deos putantj quidquid colere 
coe]|Mrunt; <jrbarfs maiimej quns violare capital est,” 
—" They hold as g-ods whatever they have been 
ac^stomed to worship ^ hut principally which 
it 13 death to injure,*^ * 

17. The old Buddhists neatly distingniished tlie 
different grades of monks by the ^pee of sheep, deer 
oud oien.t The Sheep, when in flight, uerer looks 
back, and, like the SrdnraAaf cares only for aelf-nre- 
Mnntion. The Deeu turns to look bank on the 
Mowing herd, and, like the Praiy.i^, ig mindhl of 
others while ho seeketh his omi deliverance. Tlie 
Ox, which ^areth whatever burden is put upon him, 

IS pical of the BodhuatKa, who, regardless of (linj- 
wif, caretii only for the salvation of others. But the 
last type is less happy than that of the sheep and 
deer; for the Bodhi»atr,a, who is supposed to have 


• Curtiuii^ Tin. D. 


f ftT-AjiT-Aiij e. ii. n. 4. 
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earned liis own dfilivefiiticej*' could not jmsfiibly have 
any anxiety for himself,—whereas the most jjatieut 
of laden oxen must yearn for his own freedom^ 

IB. The Eodhisatwa is the highest grade of mortal 
being- j for on Ida attaining^ Euddhahood he can no 
more be regenerated. He has then become nbaorbctl 
into the Divine Spirit, and has altogether lost hia 
iiidii’idiiality Or separate existence- The Christian 
believes in the distinct immortality of each sentient 
being- and that each soul will for ever retain its 
personality in the world to come- But the Buddhist, 
wliile he admits the immortality of the soul, yet 
believes that its individuality will have an end ; and 
that, after it has been ILukefl to a mortal body for an 
unknown but 6nite number of existences, it will at 
Inst be absorbed into the Divine Essence from which 
it eprnng; like as waters wafted from the ocean in 
donds, return to it again in streams ; or as the par¬ 
ticles of sand, home away from the mountains to the 
bottom of the sea, ore again imbedded together and 
consolidated into rock, 

10, There has been some misapprehension regarding 
the Buddhas and IBodhisatwas; the regeaerotion of 
the Grand Lama being cousidered ns an exceptional 
case of a Buddha returning amoagst maakind,f But 

* ThBrofons in Tibet eallcd or 

CkangchhHitt Uie perfect.'^' 

t ITr. Hodgson, pp. 137, truljf colls the divine Lunas'' of 
Tibet, ArJmntat ; bat he bdiereii “tbot gTo«« siipcr^tidoti 
hos wn»t«i tho Juat ootion of Uie cbuncter (o its own iwe," 
Emd BO craotfd ttia iinmortul mortiilfl, or prascot pslpiblc 
divinitien of Tibet,” 
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iliG e:spl;iTifitjon which J TfiCcxvcii in l4ld£ik, which ]& 
the same as t!mt obtained by Fra Oraaiio* in Lhosm^ 
is simple and convincing^. The Grand Loin a is only 
a regienerated Bodhisatwa, w ho refrains from accept¬ 
ing Buddhahood^ that he may continue to be boni 
again nnd again for the benefit of mankind. For a 
Buddha cannot possibly be regenerated; and hence 
the famous epithets of Tathagata, " thus gcme^” 
and S OGATA, " well gone,” completely gone, or gone 
for ever. 

20. The monk who aspired to the rank of 
or Mendicant, was obliged to beg his doily food; 
which, wlien obtained, iras to be divided into three 
portions—one for the hungry, the second for the birds 
and beasts, and the third for himself; and even this 
portion he was not allowed to eat after noon.ir lie 
was forbidden to nsk for gold ond silver; he was to 
prefer old and tattered raiment; and to eschew orna¬ 
ments of all hinds. He was to dwell in the wilder¬ 
ness (/tr{myaka)f or amongst the tombs 
where the dolly sight of birds of prej’', and of funeral 
pyres, w'ould show him the instability of all earthly 
things, and the utter nothingness of the human body, 

* Nout. Jour. Aamt-1. jut. p. « n Taitux mnpn} atuA doll* 
i5t«8aA animB dol medesimo Cian^-c'ivb, ojupore j'n nltri corpi/'' 
Rocaumt was not nTone of thus foot wbea Lq atotod “ Lea Loisu 
da Tibet ua conBid^rent eux in^m«e cohud? uutAat de dlTioit^ 
(Bonddlui^) incanjeoe pour h ralut de* boKnae*.*’ Jounml dea 
Sanntea, Moi, 1331, p Sd3. 

f- Sefl the twehe obeervimces, m tJio c. tjU, a. 5, 
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wbicii 0 tidtir€fl but for a little time, and then passeth 
uwuy into tbc five ©lements of which it is composcii. 

SI. The equipmeuts or iudiapenaable necessarjea 
of a BhikshUf or Mendicant, consisted of (I) an 

almg-dish (pttra), or vessel for collecthiff the food 
which he hedged j (S) an ewer, or “ water-vosael" 
(udapdira)’^ (3) ft stick or etflff (pini/i) | (4) a razor ; 
(5) ft Be wing needle; and (C) ft waistband. The ol ms- 
dish was of common material, such as earthenivare 
or iron- According to the Chinese it was a shallow 
Tes&elj* narrow at top and broader at bottom | hut 
the vessel which was shown to me in fjadhk as the eiact 
copy of ShdJtya-^'hvbho^s alm^^lish waa just the reverse, 
being broad at top and narrow at bottom j of a para- 
boUc form, and of red eartlicnware coloured black. 
The shape was esactly the same fts that of the Iftr^e 
steatite vaaes fi^m the Sonhri and Andher Topes-t 
llie colour was most probably black, because Fa 
Hiftn;J: states that the kingdom of Kie-chha (that is 
Alui ch(m-paj " Snow-land,” or Laddk possessed a 
stone bowl of the same colour aa the alms-dish of 
Buddha. The thin earthenware bowls which have 
been found in the Topes of Bhojpur and Andher, are 
also black; those of the latter being of a glossy 
metallic lustre. The shapes of those vessels would, of 

■ &i» c. lii. n. 8. 

t 3w Plate XXIV. Fitf. 3—and FUte XXIX- Fig. 8, at ihli 

voluint!^. 

I Boo i| cliop. V. 

^ LndiA is stiU calltiii A'j or Sni^w-IuDd,’' 
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course, vary; but I Jmre little doubt tbnt tbe Bbojpur 
dishes, Nos, 4, 5, PI. XXVIL,* aud the Andber dish, 
No, 7, PI. XXVIII.j are the actual abua-dishes, or 
pUraSj of the monks w hose relics were deposited there. 
Aud I am the more inclined to this belief because 
the bowls which were iasule these dishes seem to 
answer einctly as water vessels or ewers. A monk 
with his staff is represented on the leaden coin (Fig’, 
11, PL XXX11.) which was found in the Ganges nt 
Putna, the ancient Patallputta or Palibothra. 


" See a]«o Plate XXVL far the bkek earthenware veatelp, 
extracted from No. t Tope^ D.j Bhojpur, 
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CHAPTER V. 
CHHONOLOGY, 


L During- the first century after Sakya's death, 
llte I3uddhiflt religion w^as perpetuated, if not extended, 
by a auceeasiou of learned monks* Of thcBe great 
Arkatis but little is related, and even that little is 
contradictory. During this period the great pre¬ 
ceptors of tlie Buddhist Faith are so variously named, 
that it is clear the recorded succefiai<^i cannot he con- 
Uiiuons* Even Buddlmgboeo gives U'o different suc¬ 
cessions* doi'tTi to the tliird con.\ ocation. 


I. 

1. TJpJtu. 

2. DisA&o. 

!). 80KAR0. 

5. ModOAuruTTO. 


1. aiSlPOTTO. 

2. Bhapdaji, 

3. K08YAPCTTO- 

4 . S100 A VO. 

6 . MoOflAUPUTTO. 
0 . SCTDATTO. 

7, DnAKViKo, 

6. DJIsako. 

2. SoHAKa. 

10. Rewato. 


- See XurMur'ih P^b Amiiilff, in Priniep'* JeupnaJ, ru 72S, 
imd Tii. 701. 
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2, MahAiiAmo, the author of the MahawansOj g^ives 
the succession agreeably to the firatj and ma^ea each 
ach/tfya. the disciple of his predecessor.* In the 
second list the places of the names have been com- 
plctely changedj for we know that 

should be the laatj as he conducted the proceedings 
of the Third Synod. We know also that waa 

the leader of the Second Synod. The other list is 
called by Buddhaghoso, the unbroken succession of 
or elders of the faith. It seems likely, 
therefore, that it contains the names of all the 
teachers; while the first Hat gives only those of the 
most famous. By a new arrangement of the names 
of the longer list, the succession becomes complete 
and satisfactory. 

3. But there is atill one difficulty to he accounted 
for, in the assertion that all the leaders of the second 
ajTiod had $een Buddha. This assertion, however, 
carries its own denial with h; for both 

find MnhanTnno agree in stating that sh of these 
leaders were the disciples of I^ow the 

companion of Buddha did not qualify himself as an 
Arah/tt, or holy teacher, until after the death of hia 
patron. None of his disciples could, therefore, have 
scon Buddha. In the following amended list it must 
be remembered that Sfhiputra djeil a few years 
l>efore Buddha himself; and that UpAH, the com- 


• jjp. 28, 29, 

f .l/itlamiiHMo, p. IPi mhI Tumouf^* in rrinscji't Joi,r. 

bfii, fi rot). 
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piler of the was one of the disciplea of 

Buddha. 


SimpuraA, 

D.c- 043. TJpixi oni Ka»tapa. 
033 . Bhadiuji or Anaki>a.* 
493. Dasa&a. 

473. SoNA&A. 

403. Rewata. 


B,o. 435. KoSYAFtrTRA. 
390. SioOAWO. 

30G. SgpATTA. 

335. Drahmika. 
S76. MooauputRA. 
233. MooALiPuraA's 
Death. 


4. This arranged list has the advantage of pladng 
lUn'ato nt the period of the Seeond Synodj instead 
of that of the Third Syncwl, which we know was con¬ 
ducted hy Moffulipuira. If we could be positively 
certoin of the accuracy of the date given far 
death, in 543 B.c.* the chronology might perhaps U 
arranged in a satiflfoctory manner. But, even in 
early tiraca, there would seem to have been a dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the period of death; 

for ZIisan^Thsatiff, who travelled in India about 332- 
040 A.B., says that accounts difiert as to the year of 
the Nxrtawi of Buddha. Same make it IfiOO 
years ago, others mare than 1,300; others again 
mare than 1,5CK>. There are same, too, that assure 
us that dlls event occurred about 000 years ago, aud 
that 1,0CM> yeone are not yet fulfilled ” The same 
uncertainty would seem to have prevailetl even at au 
earlier date; for Bitddk^ghosOj speaking about the 
succession of teachers from the death of Buddha to 


" Bhitiim it a »yiM>njnit» of .luafKia. 
i See c. Exiv. u 4. 
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the period of the Third Synodj aaye that the religion 
wna perpetuated from Uplili to Mogpaliputra, " rehai* 
ever the interval might he”* This expression clearly 
ahowa that there was a difference of opinion even in 
his day (a* h, 420) regarding the exact date of the 
death of Buddha. But as Buddhagheao was a 
Magadha Brahman, he muat have known the Indian 
date of Sakya'e nirv^mj and as this date coincides 
with that of the Burmese and Ceylonese chromcles, 
I do not well see how it can be set aside. It is a 
curious fact also that the mean of the dates, obtained 
by Hmin^Thanngj agrees ulthin one year of the 
Burmese and Ceylonese dates. Thus the average 
interval which elapsed from Siikya'e death to Hwan- 
Thsang's visit, is 1,180 years, from which, deducting 
630, the mean period of IIwan-Thsong^s travels, we 
obtain D. c. 344 for the death of Buddha. The coin¬ 
cidence is remarkable. 

5. In this work I have made use of the generally 
received date of B, c. 343, as it appears to me to be 
BufEciently well cstahliithed. In adopting this date, 
I am aware that a correction w-ill be neoeseary for 
the Buddhistical date of Asoka’s succession in the 
218tb year after the Nirv&m> But as the exact 
amount of this correction can he obtained from a 
source iudependeut of the Buddhist annals, I think 
that every reliancsa may be placed upon its accuracy. 
Both Buddhaghoso nnd Mah&namo agree in making 
the accession of Naiula, King of Mogadha, in the 

* Timi{]ijr''s Amndf:, in Frii]j)4]pf Jaunul, tL 7S7. 
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118th 3 ’e«T after the Nirvdmj or in D, c, 425; and 
thcy^ afifilgn to hiio^ and to his successors^ the nine 
Nnndosj a. joint period of only forty-four years. Now 
all the Br^hmonjcol Purflnae^ in their accounts of 
the klng^ of Hogiiidha, ag^ee in stating^ that the 
Kaiidas reigTied one hundred years, JBy usings this 
ninotmt m the correct onCj we obtain AnrtG Buddha; 
218, or D. c. 395, os the date of Chandm Gupta's 
nccegsfon j thus making' him n contemporary of Alex¬ 
ander the Great and SeJeukos Nika tor j a fact which 
hflB long- since been pro red by several passages from 
the Greek kmtorions. The happy identification of 
Chandra Gupta with the Sandrocottos, or Sandno- 
kuptos* of the Greeks was first made by Sir William 
Jones, and its accuracy has since been generally 
admitted: for the identification depends fully ns 
much upon the similarity of their personal histories 
as upon the positive identity of their names, 

0. It would be difficult, and, perhaps, impossible, 
to ascertain the real origin of this error of sixty- 
six years in the Buddhist annals ; but 1 may hazard 
a guess that the pious and enthusiastic Buddhists of 
Asoka^s age mny in the first instance have adopted 
the date of his conversion as that of the true foun¬ 
dation of the Maury^an Dynasty, by omitting the 
Brahmanical reigns of his father and graLudfather, 
as well as the first four years of his own reign before 
his acknowledgment of Buddhism» Under this sup¬ 
position, his Iiiaugurotion would have been antedated 
' Xci rfpcjrviTTDi !?■ ibc of AlIicn«Jii«. 
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by si:ity-six yearSj which ia tho exact amount of 
difference between the Buddhiat and Br&hmanical 
leuglhs of reignB, ob 'well as the precise amount of 
correction required to make the Buddhist chronology 
harmonise 'with that of the Greeks, In after times, 
when Buddhaghoso composed his commentaries on 
tho Singhalese Annals, I suppose that the date of 
Asoka'a inauguration w as assumed to be correct, and 
that the duration of his father's and grandfather^s 
reigns, and the first four years of his own reign, 
were deducted from the one hundred years of the 
Nandos, This supposition is rendered more probable 
by the valuable opinion of Mr, Tumour,* the learned 
translator of tho Mahaw'onso, who points to the 
difference between the Brahmanical and Buddhlsdcal 
authorities, and more particularly to some confusion 
in the durations assigned to the reigns of the ten 
Nandas,” as the most likely causes of error. He was 
unnbie to account for the error himself^ but he did 
not despair of seeing the diecrepancy accounted for 
in duo course of time,” He adopted the aame fixed 
points, as I Jiave done ^ namely, the Buddhist era of 
Siikya's death, in b, c, 543 | and the Greek age 
of Sandrocottos, about 335 £, c.; but he was in¬ 
clined to believe that the anachronism was the result 
of design and not of aeddent, 

* Seo I’dosep'e Jcvraalj vi. 726. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

SECOND SYNOD. 

1. Having; thus adjusted the chronology, ^ 
proceed with coufidence to the historical account of 
the progress of Buddhism. I have already given the 
proceedings of the First Synod, and some brief 
details of tlie manaer of life and strict observances of 
tlie difierent grades of the Bauddha community. But 
tlicse observ ances, which the early Buddhists practised 
with cnthuBiaatlc zeal, were found irksome by many 
of their successors. At the ond of the first century 
after S&kya^s death, a numerous fraternity of monks 
at Vaitidi asserted the lawfulness of the following 
indulgencee* i— 

Ist, The preservation of eolt m Kom for any 
period is lawful," instead of the seven days 
allowed by Sakya. 

Snd, The aUominee of two inchee in length 
of the shadow of the dedining sun, to partake 
of food,” which Sakya had prohibited after 
midday. 

• Seo AfaAiiBKinw, p w«l Turomir’s PiU in Pnn- 

«p’s JiHimoIi Ti. r20> 72P. 
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dni. In villages it is allowable to partake of 
indulgences” forbidden in the monasteries. 

4 th. Ceremonies in their onm houses ma}' he 
performed by the monks/' instead of in the 
public ball. 

6 th. ** Obtaining subsequent consent is allows 
able for the performance of any act;” whereas, 
consent should alw'a3’8 precede it. 

6 th. “ Conformity to example is allowabUf** 
that is, they might act as their superiors did; 
whereas no example wos admitted ns an excuse 
if the act was forbidden. 

7 th. ** The drinking of whey is allowable 
after midday,” which whe}*, ns a com{)onent part 
of milk, had hitherto been forbidden. 

8 th. " The drinking of toddy is allowable 
because it looks like water;” whereas all fer¬ 
mented berernges were forbidden. 

9 th. Cloth-covered seats are allowable.** 

10 th. ** Gold and silver may be accepted in 
alms:” w-hereas the \ery use of the precious 
metals was prohibited; and more especially the 
begging for money. 

9 . When the tidings of this formidable heresy 
reached the revered Yasa, son of Kakandaka, 
he repaire<l to Voisali; and, in the midst of the 
assembled monks, he denounced the asking for 
mono)' as unlawful. On this he was subjected to 
various indignities b}' the schismatic monks, from 
whose vengeance he escaped with difficulty to 


SECOXD STSOD. 


Kmisiimhi* Thence, deBpaiching messen^rs to 
}-*athcyii and C^ViiHj, ha collected n fimali body of 
orthodox monks, who with him waited upon the 
Soreyan teacher EematOj the mo&t famous in hifl day 
for depth of knowledge and hoHnesa of cliaracter* 
The schismatics tried to influence Rewato with pre¬ 
sents, but failing- in this, they petidoned the king, 
who was at first inclined to favour them. But the 
king’s intentions were changed by a dream, and he 
proceeded to Vais&li in person, where, having heard 
both parties, he decided in favour of the orthodox, and 
directed them to take steps for the due maiutemnice 
of religion ; after which he departed for his cnpitnl. 

3* A stormy discussion then arose between tho 
assembled monks, which was only cjuieted by the 
proclamation of the UbMhiJia rules for preserving 
order at religious assemblies. Bight of the most 
learned teachers, four from the eastern fraternities 
and four from the western, w-ere selected by Reivato 
to examine into the lairvfiilness of tho iiidnlgeuces 
now claimed. These monks retired to a quiet spot 
to consider the matter; and, after much questioning 
amongst themselves, they decided upon rejecting the 
heresy- They accordingly returnetl to the assembly, 
and denounced the ten indulgences as unlawful; on 
which the penalty of " degradation” was awarded to 
the schismatic monks.f 

* Seo MahajvanfOf p. IG. 

f Tie sentgneo df dogradnitkni was S/ik^’d pimiahniant fur ill 
wlio ciiTiied diis^asioju nmddgdt the CdUiiilba ootiiniiiiiitv. fled 
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4 . This sentence was afterwnnls confirmed by the 
Second S}Tiod, winch was composed of seren hundred 
monks selected by the learned liervato. The s^mo*! 
was held at the Balukarama Vihara at Vaishli, under 
the protection of Kalasoka, King’ of Magadha. Tlie 
proceedings^ w’hich were conducted by question and 
answer in the same manner as at the First S}mod, 
occupied eight months. The Ftndyn and Dharma 
were again rehearsed; and the suppression of the 
ten indulgences was pronounced. This meeting was 
called the Dwitiye Sangiti or Second S3rnodj and the 
Saptaiatika, or Synod of Seven Hundred.' 

5 . The English reader will be struck with the 
resemblance which this synod bears to that of a trial 
by jury, in which we have the hearing of both 
parties; the retirement of the jury to consider their 
verdict; and the last sentence of the judge. 

C«oma'8 Analjtis of the Duira, Rewarcbes A*. 8oc. Bengal, 
XX. 80. See Plato XXVH. Fig. 4, for a memorial of a degraded 
monk. The inscription is simplj patito (Sanskrit patitah)^ the 
** degraded.'* _ 

^ 
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CHACTEH VIL 

BUDDHIST SCHISMS. 

1. The sentence of degradation which conlil he 
carried out ag;nitiBt nn individiml^ was powerless 
when pronounced ag;ainst a multitude. The hotly 
of schismatic monks who had been deg-raded 
amounted to ten thousand: they were refractory, 
and would not submit; and their secession orii'n' 

' O 

nated the Mnh/ixanghika heresy, or schism of the 

Great Union.”* In the Tibetau books, the orig^in 
of this sect IS referred to Ka3yapa,t one of the 
disciples of Uuddha; but the account of the Hillm- 
wanso is too circumstantial, and the orthodoxy of 
the gfreat Kfisyapa is too well established, for the 
admission of such an origin. There is indeed an 
heretical Kusyapa, whom the Chinese call Fu^ltin- 
fUi-Kia^ht (Purhna Kdsyapa?), who repudiated 
all law—who recognised neither prince nor subject, 
neither father nor eon—-and who considered vMd sjftice 

" MdJmiranto^ c, xiT- 

t Owma da Karas, m PrmMp^s Joumal^ 143. It in 
baLlo tbAt liij followera moy have been tbe orig-inatan of Uio 
Ifafii-SAnffhika lioraej. 
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ns the Supreme Being".”* But, ns it would np|)car 
that this Ki'tsynpa was n follower of the Bruhmnuical 
Snnkhya philosopher Knpiln, it is scarcely possible 
that he could have been the leader of the Maha^ 
Sanghika Buddhists. 

2 . According to the Tibetans, the earliest systems 
of Buddhism were the Vaibhushika and the Sautran- 
tikoj both of which were dograatical.t The followers 
of the former believed in everything written in the 
Scriptures, and would not dispute; those of the latter 
“ proved everything on the authority of Scripture, 
and by argument.” 

3 . The Valbh/tshikas were divided into four prin¬ 

cipal classes, which bore the names of four of Sakya’s 
disciples: Kasyapa^ K^ttyayam, and Upiili. 

But it seems scarcely possible that these celebrated 
Buddhist leaders, the companions of Sakya, would 
have originated any schisms themselves. The more 
probable conclusion is, that they established schools, 
each instructing his own individual disciples, but all 
teaching one common doctrine. That these schools, 
though all professing the same belief at first, should, 
after the la|)8e of time, differ from each other, is but 
a natural result common to all human beliefs. In 
this view there seems nothing extraordinary in the 

• Fo-het-hiy c. xvii. o. 21. 

t Owma, M quoted above. The VaibbAabikua were named 
fmm vi, certainty, and HPIT* bkishiy epeocb ; i. e. the dog¬ 
matics. The IhHtrnmtikas adhered strictly to the SutnUy or 
Scriptures, from which they ohuined their name. 
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princifml sects of Buddhism beinpf nnraetl after four 
of Sukyn’s chief disciples. 

4 . The four schools of the Vaibhusliikos were— 

Ist. Rahulay sou of Sukya, a Kshatriya. The 
Ruhulakas W’ere divided into four sects. They re¬ 
cited the Sutras in Sanskrit, and affirmed the e.\- 
istence of all things. Their religpious gwrb was 
formed of from nine to twenty-nine narrow strips of 
cloth. Their distinctive mark was a “ water-lilv- 
jewer (utpala^padmn) and a tree-leaf, put togrether 
like a noeegny.* 

2 nd. Kdtyapa, a Brahman. His followers, who 
were divided into six sects, were called “ the great 
community” (Mahasangkika). They recited the 
Sutras in a corrupt dialect; their relig’ious g’arb was 
formed of from three to twenty-three strips of cloth ; 
and they carried a shell as the distinctive mark of 
their school. 

3 rd. Kdiy^iynnoj a Vaisya. His followers were 
divided into three sects; and they recited the Sutrag 
in the vulgar dialect. Their religious garb was 
formed of from five to twenty-one strips of cloth; 
and they wore the figure of a wheel as a distinctive 
mark of their scliool. They were styled “ the class 
that have a fixed habitation” (querj’ Sthdpitaha), 

4 th. UpdHy a Sudra. His followers were divided 
into three sects, and they recited the Sutra in the 
Pisdehika language. Their religious garb was 
formed of from five to twenty-one 8tri|» of clufh; 

* Se<* CMHna «le Korufi in rHn5rp*ii Joumul, rii. 1-1.3. 
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and bore a sortsika flower as a mark of their scliool. 
They were styled the class honoured by many” 
(query the Sabbattka schismatics of the Muha- 
wanso ;• perhaps from sambhram, reverence, respect, 
and aiishat/y much.) 

6. The SnutrantiJeas were divided into two sects, 
the names of which are not given. 

0 . Altogether, according to the Tibetans, there 
w’ere eighteen sects of Buddhists; a number w’hich 
agrees exactly with that of the Mahawauso. But 
this agreement extends farther than the mere coin¬ 
cidence of numbers; for two out of three names are 
the same as those of the Mahawanso. 

The 1st schism of the Mdhaw*anso is that which 
followed the silly speech of Subkadra to the as¬ 
sembled Bhikshus, shortly after the death of Buddha. 
It was immediately suppressed by Maha-Kasyapa at 
the First Synod; but, as it was listened to by the 
SthaviraSj it is named the Sthaviray or Thera schism. 

The 2nd schism is that of the Mahaean^hlkoy which 
it was the object of the Second Synod to suppress. 

The 3 rd schism was that of the Gokulikay and the 
4 th was the EkabhyohArika. 

The GokuUka schismatics gave rise to the ( 5 th) 

* MakoKanto, p. 21. The dariTitioo of the term Sabbattka 
is uDcertoin; but the most probable etymology of Sabba is the 
Sanskrit Sarwa, all.^ The name is of some importance, as it 
was moflt probably the original appellation of the Samarkand 
River, which the Greeks translated by HoXun^irre* ** the much* 
honoured " 
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Pannatti ; the (0th) BAhulika ; and tlie (7th) Ch^tiya 
heresies. The last no doubt orig'inated at the great 
monastic establishment of Chetiyagiri^ or SAnchi, near 
Bhilsa. 

From these a^in proceeded the (8th) Sabbattha 
and the (Otb) JDhammaguttika schisms (which arose 
simultaneously); and from the Sabbattha proceeded 
the (10th) Kauapiya schism. Lastly the (11th) 
Sankantika priesthood gave rise to the Sutta schism. 

Six other schisms arose in India during the second 
century after the death of Buddha; namely the (13lh) 
HemArcanta; the (14th) Bajagiriya; the (16th) Sid- 
dhatiki; the (10th) Eastern and the (17th) Western 
Seliya; and lastly the (18th) WddariyA schism. 

Thus there were eighteen inveterate schisms ” 
(including the Thera schism, which was suppressed at 
the hirst Synod), of w’hich seventeen arose in the 
second centur}' after Buddha, or between b. c. 443 
and 343. I have been thus particular in enumerating 
these different secessions from the Buddhist faith, 
because the veiy^ names are of value in pointing out 
the geog^phical extension of the rehgion to the 
HemAivanta, or Himalayan region, and to Chetiya, 
or the present district of Bhilsa. 

7. The gradual spread of the Buddhist faith is 
thus clearly and naturally developed. At Siikva's 
death in 543 B. c., the influence of his religion was 
confined to the central provinces of the Ganges, from 
the neighbourhood of Cawnpore and Agra to the 
head of the Delta. One hundred years later, at the 
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period of the Second Synod, the Dharma of Buddha 
had been preached throughout Malwa, from Cheti}a 
(or Bhilsa)* to Avanii (or Ujain), and to the unde¬ 
fined Patheijay or «We8tem” country. Of the 
farther progress of the Buddhist religion, nothing is 
certainly known until Alexander's invasion ; at which 
time Srahnutnt and SnttfMtuis would appear to have 
been held in about equal honour by the princes of tlie 
land. 

• This identification of Cheliyn or Cbetiyogiri with the modem 
Bhilsa is prove<i by parallel jmswagc* in Mohiafimo and BuddUa- 
ghoso, in which tha former girca Chettya and Cktehyagiri^ where 
the latter girw* Weuanagaray which is no doubt the old rained 
dty of Besnagnr, two miles to the northward of Bhilsa. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PROGRESS OF BUDDHlSil. 

]. GuptUj tlie founder of the Maury an 

dynasty of Mogadba, was tlie illegitlniate sou ot the 
last Nnnda by the beautiful, but low caste, Mvroj 
from whom he obtained the name of ^¥#iurya. In 
the Mudra Raksbasft, a Sanskrit drama detailing bla 
elevation, Chandra Gupta is frequently named Vri- 
sliala, a term said to be equivalent to Sudra ^ and as 
Nanda himself was tbe son of a Sudra woman, there 
can be little doubt that the celebrated Mamr^a family 
were of Sudm eitraction. In tbe early part of his 
career, Chandra Gupta led a wandering life in 
the Panjilb f and was, moat probably, engaged with 
his fellow-countrymen in opposing Alexander, 11 is 
chief adviser, the Prabmaii Clninakya, w as a native of 
Taksbaaila, or Tnxiln, the capital of tbe Western 
Panjiib; and it was in that country that Chandra 
Gupta first established himself by the complete 
expulsion of the Greek troops left by Alexander-T 

■ 3oe Turttonr, IntroducJtioii to tliti p- ill* qiafituig 

the Tika or Cammontary- 

t Juatiti, XV, 4.—^' Aiiclor lilicrliiii Smulrocottue fuerat." 
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2. It would appear that the Greek eolonlsts in the 
Paiijab had first been placed under, Philip, while the 
civil admiuistratiou of the coiuitry remained In the 
hands of ita native princes, Taadles and Porus» After 
wards, on the murder of Philip by the mercenary 
soldiers, Alexander* directed Eudemos and TaxUts 
to g-overu the country until he should send another 
deputy. It is pi'ohable, however, tliat they coittinueil 
to retnij4 tlie charg-e j for after Alexander's death in 
D, c. 328, Eutlemos contrived to make himself master 
of the country by the treacherous aseasainatiou of 
ting; Porus.f Some few years later, in b. c, 317, 
he marched to the assistance of £rumenes, uith 3,000 
ijjfujjtry and 5,000 cavalry, and no less than 120 
elephants. With tills force he performed good ser¬ 
vice at the battle of Gabieue, Gut hia continued 
absence gave the Indiana au opportunity not to be 
neglected; and their liberty was fully asserted by 
the cspnlsion of the Greek troops and the slaughter 
of their cbiefs-i^ Chandra Gupta was the leader of 
this national movement, which ended in his own 
elevation to the sovereignty of the Punjab, Justin 
attributes bis success to the assistance of baiidUii ; ^ 
but in this I think he has been misled by a very 
natural mistake ; for the Arattas^ who were the 

• Artian, AnabasiH, vi, 27. f Biodorus, tii. 5, 

t JiiAtin, rf. 4 .—*■ Ptft'fectos pJm again, 

rit^tnde (wlliim adveraua pn^fectos Aloidadii.*' 

^ Justin. IT, 4,—Contmetift httntnil/in Indtu od novitatfoi 
legui aohcitiivit." 
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doniirmut pcojde of llio Eastern Pnnjfibj nre never 
mentioned in the Mnhubhlirata without heingf called 
i*obbers.y Tliey were the rejmMicayi defenders of 
Sang-olo, or Stihala^ a fact which points to their 
Sanskrit name of Ar/i^fhtraj or ^^kiugless." But 
tiiongfh their powder w'Os then confined to the Eastern 
Patijnb, the peopie themselves had once spread over 
the whole coiintrj'.f They were tiiown hy the 
several names of JJ/thika^ Jfirttikaf and Takka ; of 
which the last would apjjear to have been their true 
ii|ipellation j for their old capital of or 

'J'akkd-silaf w'os known to the Greeks of Alesander; 
and tile people themselves still exist in considerable 
numbers in the ranjhb hills. Tlve nncic»^ extent of 
their power is proved hy the present prevalence of 
their alphabetical chaiticters, which, under the name 
of TAkrif or TAknij are now used by all the Hindus 
of Kashmir and the northern mountoinSj from Simla 
and Subathu to Kbbul and Bumiyain On these 
grounds I venture to identify the banditti of Justin 
with the TdkkaSj or ori^nal inhabitants of the 
Pniijab, OJid to aasig^u to them the honour of deliver- 
ing" their native laud fi'om the thraldom of a foreig’n 
joke. 

* LossflOi Penlapot. Indica.-*-^' Aratd prtih>o(o ktroiiei,” and 

Dnlilci IhtioaeA." Tb& Sniukrit nnxae ia AraAth-Uj the 

ni hida. i» proser^ed in tbft Adraiat® of Amao, who pluiaa 
them on tU4 R4vi, 

i Ulfl fluvEi ilU iLUhu * * iLi iwlwn Atial 

— Pentapot tjuEicn^ from cLo MoJinbliwnt- 
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3. This event occurred most probably alwiit 
316 B. c.y or shortly after the march of Eudemos 
to the assistance of Eumenes. It was followed imme¬ 
diately by the conquest of Gangetic India;* and in 
315 B. c., the rule of Chandra Gupta was acknow¬ 
ledged over the whole northern peninsula, from the 
Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. The authorities 
differ as to the length of Chandra Gupta’s reign, 
which some make thirty-four years, and others only 
twenty.four.f This difference may, perhaps, have 
originated in tw'o distinct reckonings of the date of 
his accession ; the one party counting from the death 
of Nanda Mahapadraa, in b. c. 325; and the other 
party from the conquest of India, in b.c. 315. Some 
assumption of this kind is clearly necessary to recon¬ 
cile the different authorities; unless, indeed, we take 
the only alternative of adopting the one and of re¬ 
jecting the other. 

4. At this period the capital of India was Putali- 
putra or PaiUwthra, which was situated on the 
Ganges, at the junction of the Brranahoas or Aides 
River.J The former name has already been iden¬ 
tified with the Sanskrit Uirangab,ihu, an epithet 


• Justin. XV. 4.~« Indiana poandebat.” 

t Tlu, givM Uurtj.four th. Dip.wtMo ud 

Uie \ayu Purina give only twenty-four years. 

X Arrian, Indicn, x., gives the Erranaboas; and Strabo xr um. 
the following w«rd^_„. .Uc J 

A !r^~‘rur "irr t'*" Jight r™. 

A to A. ihe Greek text has top and not rov. 
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which has been applied both to the Gandak and to 
the Son, But the latter name can only refer to the 
Ili^le^an of the Chinese travellers^ which was to 
the north of the Gang^es, and w’os therefore un¬ 
doubtedly the Gandak. Indeed^ this river still joins 
the Ganges immediately opposite to Patna —that 
is, “ the city,” or metropolis, os its proper name 
{patatia) implies, while the junction of the Son is 
some nine or ten miles above Patna. But as there 
is good reason for believing that the Son once joined 
the Ganges at Bukipur or Bankipur, immediately 
above Patna, it is quite possible that the Erranaboat 
may have been intended for the Son, and the 
Aldot for the Gandak. According to Megasthenes, 
Palibothra was eighty stadioy or nearly nine miles 
in length ; and fifteen stadia, or one mile and two- 
thirds, in breadth. It was surrounded with a deep 
ditch; and was enclosed by lofty wooden w'olls, 
pierced with loop - holes for the discharge of 
arrows.* 

5. Towards the close of the 4th century before 
our era, when Alexander's successors were at peace 
with each other, the great Seleukos, having con¬ 
solidated his ow*n dominions, turned his arms towards 
the East, with the intention of recovering the Indian 
provinces of Alexander. 

0. But the plains of Northern India w’ere no 
longer divided amongst a set of petty chiefs, whose 

* Aniun, Indica, x., and Stnbo, xv.; both quoting Negns- 
tlienes. Strabo boa twXiror np«/3oXei'. 
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gfallant but useless resistance had scarcely checked 
the great Macedonian’s advance. For the Mouryan • 
prince, who now wielded the sceptre of the East, 
could bring into the field that vast ormy of six 
hundred thousand men,* whose very numbers had 
before daunted even the stout hearts of the soldiers of 
Alexander. The main object of this expedition w'as 
therefore impossible. Where a successful advance 
cannot be made, an honourable retreat becomes a 
decided advantage; and this Seleukos secured for 
himself, by yielding to Chandra Gupta the doubt¬ 
ful allegiance of the provinces to the west of the 
Indus for a valuable present of five hundred 
elephants.'}' These friendly relations were cemented 
at the time by a matrimonial alliance, and were 
afterwards continued by the embassy of Megasthenes 
to the Indian court at Pulibothra. 

7. Chandra Gupta died in 201 B. c., and was 
succeeded by his son Vtiidusdra or Bimbisdra; 
to whose court a second Greek embassy was sent 
either by Seleukos, or by bis son Antiochus Soter. 
Nothing is known of the object or results of this 
embassy; but the ambassador, Baimachos, was con¬ 
sidered by Strabo to be the most “ b^ing” of all the 
Greek historians of ludia.:^ He calls the king 
AUitrochadetj or Amitrochitety which Professor 
Lassen supposes to be the Sanskrit Amitraghdtay 

* Plutnrch, Life of Alexander. 

t Strabo, zr.; and Plutarch. 

J Strabo, XV., ip(e<«Xoyof. 
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or " foe-killer»” The difibrenee between the Grech 
name of Amitrochatos and the native on® of Bln- 
dufiAra, proves nothing more than that the Hindu 
princes deDg-htcd in a variety of names^ FoFj though 
the Buddhist authorities agree with the Vishnu 
Purana in calling this king Binduaiiraj yet each of 
the other Pnnuis gives him a different name* Thus 
he is called BJuulrasdra in the VftrisAra in 

the Bhhgnvnta, and apparently Vrihadratha in the 
Motsya JPuriiim* If we might read VarMra, the 
“ foe-killing arrowj” instead of V^tis/troj then the 
name of Amitmghata, or arrow to his enemies/^ 
might be considered as synonymous with that of 
the Vuyn Puruna* 

8* But in spite of the difference of names^ there 
can be no doubt of the identity of the persons; for 
Strabo particularly states that Amitrochatea was 
the son of Sandrokottos* A third Greek embassy 
is mentioned by Pliny/ who states that the amhas- 
Bodor Dionymua was deputed by Ptolemy Philn- 
delphns, and that he lemalned for some time at the 
Indian court; but as ibo name of the king is uot 
given, and na Ptolemy's long reign extended from 
B. C* 285 to 240j we are left in doubt whether 
Dionysius paid his respects to Biudusnra or to his 
son Asokn, 

9* About the middle of his reign (b* C* 280), 
BindusAra deputed bis son Asofea to quell n scrions 


• PJmjj Ilict Nat. vl 1 ?.—-*' Dionjitii* a PJiiladelpho idimu**” 
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revolt in the district of Taxiln.* The people came 
forth to meet him with offeringB, and to assure him 
that they were not displeased with the king*, but 
with the minister who oppressed them; on which 
Asoka made his entry into the town ^ith great 
pomp. He then conquered the kingdom of the 
StcasaSj or Khasas, who were most probably the 
people of Kashmir.f For the Khnsas were the 
early inhabitAnts of Persia and of Northern India 
before the Arion immigration, which drove them 
from the plains to the hills, where they still exist 
in great numbers, and now' form a considerable part 
of the population of that vast chain of mountains 
which stretches from the banks of the Helmand to 
the Brahmaputra. In Manu’s Hindu Code they 
are coupled with the Daradat or Dards; and in 

* Bnmouf, latrod. &!' flist da Buddhisme Tndien, pp. 861, 360. 

t Tbe difference between the K\tua* and Kasas, is about the 
nme an that between the "men of Kent** and the " KentJflli 
men.** The K6*miri pandite repudiate all oonneciton with the 
Kkatas, and even so might an Engliah Lander deny hie an* 
eestor the Latandier. The difference of spelling only shows the 
influence of Brahmanism, or rather of Hinduism, which changed 
the Khosas of Kha-eke (the Tibetan name for Kashmir) into de¬ 
scendants from Kis 3 rapa. The oonnection between tbe names is 
shown by the story which makes Kaeyapa and Kha*6 the parents 
of the Imps and Goblins. As well might the Ogg$ and Hogget 
repudiate their real ancestors the swineherds, and claim descent 
from the King of Bason. But even this would be more probable, 
for King Og was an actual historical personage, whereas K&tgapa 
Muni (according to the Brahmans) was the father of godt and 
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the Mahubhurat they nre classed with the Gan- 
dhdrasj Arattas, ond Sindhu-Sauviras. Professor 
Lassen has doubted the accuracy of IVofessor U. H. 
Wilson’s reading of Khasa in the Mahubbarat; 
but this rending is supported, as M. Burnouf 
obsenes, by the above mention of the Swasas or 
Kliasas as neighbours of the Taxilans; and is fully 
coutirmed by a copy of the Mahubhurat in the 
jMSsession of a Brahman at Thuuesar. 

10. Shortly after the reduction of Taxila, the 
successful Asoka was appointed to the government 
of Ujain, the capital of Malwa. Asoka set forth 
to assume charge of his govcminent in about 
274 B. c. On his way he tarried some time at 
Chaityag'*ri or Jialsnagara* situated at the junction 
of the Besali River with the Betwa, two miles to 
the northward of Bhilsa. Here he gained the 
affections of Devi, the lovely daughter of the Sreshtl 
or “ chief man” of the place. A year afterwords 
she bore him a son named Mahendra^ and one 
year later a daughter called Sangh/imitray both 
of whom became celebrate<l in after times ns 

• See Tumour's Pnli AnnuLt, Prinfiep’* Journal, rii. 030, where 
Buddhaghoeo call* the city Wessattoffara, which Mah^oimo call* 
Cketi^a and Cketiyagiri (Mahawan*o, p. 76). The *Ujry b the 
same in both author*; and a* the min* of the old city of Bait- 
magaTf or Besnagar, two miles to the north of Bbilaa, nre sitnated 
on the high rood between PAtaliptitra and Ujain, there can bo no 
doubt of the identification. Wf$»anayara was the city; Ckehjfa- 
^iri wa* the hill of the great Ckaitj/a at Sdnchi, about four mile* 
to the south of the city. 
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the iiitrotiuoers of the BmJJhbt rulig-iou into 
Ceylon* 

11* Of adniinistratLoii of Ujnhi little h 

knoYiTij save the eatabUshinent of a celebrated place 
of ptmishmentj which was si^ificfltitl)’ named JftU* 
because criminals were therein eubjected to the same 
tortures in this life^ as hare been generally accorded 
to the wicked in the next. During Asoka^s govern¬ 
ment of Ujain, the people of Taxila again revolted 
agoilist JihuluMirOj who deputed his eldest son 
StWTna to reduce them ^ but the priuce was. un- 
succeseful.f During his absence the king fell 
grievously sickj and directed his nduisters to send 
Prince Asota to Taxiln, and to recall Prince Susfma 
to courtj that he might establish him on the throne* 
But the roinisterSj who were friendly to Asokoj 
deceived the king by a false report of his illness, 
and at the same time informed the young prince 
that his father was on his death-bed* Asoka in¬ 
stantly hurried from Ujain to hla father’s palace at 
Patuliputra j but the sudden appearance of his 
younger son showed the king that he had been 
deceived; and in the mid at of a fit of passion, he 
hurst a blood-vessel and died* This event happened 
in the year 263 a. c*^ when Bindusara had reigned 
twenty-eight ^"ears. 

* Fa-k7iY-kij c* for Fa Hiim's mention, onJ p* 393, for 
Hwaii Thssjig^’e nccouiit of HetU” 

f Bamoiif, BuddhieiDo Indico, p. 363r 
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REION OF ASOKA. 

1 . Immediately on his father’s death Asoka seized 
the government, and g^ve orders for the slaughter 
of all his brothers, save TwAyti, who was horn 
of the same mother. His eldest brother, Prince 
Su^imaj who had marched against him from Taxiln, 
was cut off by an artifice; and the Maurj’an d^Tiasty 
was thus reduced to the single family of Asoka; 
who, finding himself safe from the usual jealousies 
and intrigues of relatives, gave up his whole energies 
to the achievement of military glory. In the short 
space of four years he succeeded in reducing the 
whole of Northern India, from the mountains of 
Kashmir to the banks of the Narbadda, and from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal ;• and 

* AfpiJ was probablj included in the oonqiieete of Ajoka; for 
the kings of Tibet trace their origin to the lAckkavu of Veie&ii; 
and Kkri-tmnpo, the 6r8t king, is said to hare taken refuge in 
Tibet about 350 a. c.—that is, in the reign of Asoka. See 
Csoma’s List of Tibetan Kings in Prinsep's Useful Tallies, !•. 131; 
and also /Vihrr>Jb', o. xxiit. n. 6. 
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India, perhaps for the first lime, iJvaa broug^ht under 
the control of one vig^oroua and consolidated go¬ 
vernment* 

2. During the first tiiree years of his reigUj the 
mind of Aaokn was fully occupied with viewa of 
worldly ambition and personal aggrandissement j but 
in the fourth year, when aU India waa at peace, hie 
restless activity found a more pleasing occupatioti, 
and a more lasting empioymentj in the acquisition of 
the Buddhist faith. like his father Bindusara, he 
bad been brought up as a worshipper of Agui and 
Sury^a, of Indra and Vuyti;; and, Like him, be showed 
his respect for the Brahmans by feeding sixty thou* 
sand of them daily,* But A^soka was of a passionate 
and impulsive temperament; and when he became a 
convert to the Buddhist faith, be embraced it with all 
the fennd zeal of his ardent nature; and though, 
like Alexander, he may once have wept that no more 
worlds were left for him to conquer, he now found 
that he had still himself to subdue. The task, though 
difficult, seemed not imposaible; and the royal con¬ 
vert, who had before been called ChaTid-Asoka, or 

Asoka the Furious,*' now- submitted himself to the 
outward discipline of the Buddhist faith, and at last 
became so distinguished a follower of DAormo, that 
he acquired the more honourable title of DA^irm- 
AsokOf or Asoka the Virtuous.” 

• MakofiNiTisp, (V 23 ; bqt Btiddha^h^a hoe ths mate modsnte 
nniolwr of eight thoomnd—See Tumoui's Pdli Acnals in Pria- 
eop’» Jdiirani, Ti* 731* 
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3. The hrst proof which Aaoko gave of his con- 
versiou to Euddhlsm was the dismksal of the sixty 
thoudaod BrahaiRns^ in w^hose stead an equal number 
of Srdmartaif or Buddhist ascetics^ were daily fed, 
Hia next act wns the distnbution of the relics of 
Siikyn to all the chief cities of India, These relics 
had been collected by Aj&tasatro^ at the instance of 
Khs.va[>aj and w^ere deposited together in one large 
Stupa at llejagriha. But the king hod now deter* 
mined to manifest his seal for the faith of Buddha^ 
by the erection of eighty-four thousand or 

monasteries^ in honour of the eighty-four thousand 
discourses of Buddha,* As this precise number has 
always been deemed a fortunate one both by Brah¬ 
mans and BuddbistSj it tuny be looked upon ns the 
common expression for any verj' large number,f 
These Vihara are said to have been erected in eighty- 
four thousand different cities. I would reject the 
thousands,, and read simply eighty-four cities and 
eighty-four Vihiirs. The building zeal of Asoka is 
fully confirmed by the Chinese pilgriin Hwan-Thsang, 
who travelled through India in the middle of the 7th 
century of our era. At different places on his route, 
from Anderub, beyond the sources of the Kabul River, 
to Conjeveram, in the south of India, and from Pito- 
shilo, in the delta of the Indus, to Tamluk, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, this pilgrim saw^ upwards of 

* MafttucaniOf p< 26. 

f Sir H, M- £Ltit>u’4 frlctsary af FwliAD 

Terms for b du oilier of proofsr 
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fifty Inrg’fi TopcSj besides nunieroua Vihars, aIL of 
which were attributed to As oka. This account agrees 
with the statements of the MahawansOj which ascribe 
to Asoka the buiidin^ of splendid Cliaityas on all the 
spots rendered memorable by the acta of Buddha»* 
All these buildings were completed within three 
years, 

4, This great king was not, how ever, content with 
the erection of stately buildings for the service of his 
religion, but, like a true Buddhist, whde he sought 
the achievement of his ow'n salvation, be wished for 
the eternal happiness of others. With this view' he 
is said to have promulgated eighty«four thousand 
royal edictsf for the extension of Dharnia, Numbers 
of these edicts, engraved on massive rocks, and on 
stone pillars, still remain in different parts of India 
to attest the general accuracy of the Buddhist annals. 
The oldest edicts arc contained in the rock inscrip¬ 
tions, which have been found at Dhauli in Kuttack, 
at Girnar In Gujrat, and at Kapurdigiri near Peshjl- 
war. As these three places were the most distant 
points in Asoka's dominions, they were no doubt 
B[>ecially selected ns the fittest positions for the in* 
scription of these important religious ordinances. 

5. In all these edicts the promulgator names Inni- 
self" Pritadarsi, the beloved-of-the-Devas ” This 
appellation, which is evidently only a tide, has led 

• Ma^tvantOf p» 34. 

t Burnouf, Buddhisme Iridirn, p. 403, qndtiiig the Ajaka 
ATRdnne. 
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rrofessor H. PL Wilson to doubt the f^feneniUy 
accepted identificatiou of A&okn with the Friynddrai 
who published the etiicte.* The leanied professor 
refits his scepticiam on the following" groundBj which 
it is necessary to examine in detail^ out of respect for 
one who has rendered such disting^iahed aervicea in 
every branch of Indian literature. 

laL ** It is doubtful whether the edicts of Piiya- 
darsi have any connection with Buddhism, the mean¬ 
ing^ of the inscriptions, to say the least, being" equi¬ 
vocal/' Again, There is nothing in the injunctions 
promulgated that is decidedly and exclusively charac¬ 
teristic of Buddhism ”t 

Slid* The total oniissiou of any allusion to Buddha 
himself by any of his appellations, Tatlu/giitaj 

C/autama^ or iVikifa^X 

3rd. The identification (of Aaoka with Priyadan^i) 
rests uj>on a passage in the Dipawauso, a work of 
rather doubtful character,'' which is besides a cora- 
positiou of the fourth century of our era. J 

4rth. “ It seems very' inexplicable, why in none of 
the inscriptions his own appllation Asoka, or 
Dhariuasoku, should ever be mentioued/^^ 

5th. Chronological djflScultiefi of which it is not 
easy to dispose. {| 

• JuuTeoI of the Royid Asiatic Societii', til. 
t Ibitl- p. 2S6. 
j Ibid. p. 241. 
i Ebid. p. 2rd. 

\\ lliiil p.. 244. 
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0- The first objection appears to tnc to rest eittirely 
upon the translation of a sing^le wordj -Z?Aann<r, 
whichj as Jamea PrinHep truly ohserveii, is the 
“ keyalone” of all the edicts. By traiialatiug 
mOf wherever it occurs, sometimes as piety," or 
** reli^oa,” and sometiines aa “ morality " or virtue " 
the wliole scope and purport of the edicts of Priya- 
darai are eutirely lost sig^ht of* These ordinanceSj oa 
all the pillarSj ami on the rockSj both at Giniar and 
at Kapurdiy^irij are styled hy the king' himself, 
tihamaliptf or edicts-oa-Dliarma*” James Pnnsep 
translates this word os “ religious edictan<l Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson omits all mention of dharim^ and 
simply calls the inscription an edict J.” hut to 
obtain the full force aud meaning of the term, it 
should be rendered as I have given it above, ** edict 
or ordinance on Bhfirma” that is on the religious 
law" of BuDJ>nA, If the word J)harma had occurred 
but once or twice in these inscriptions, it might have 
been rendered by any one of the ordinary meanings 
given above j but in the rock inscriptions it occurs no 
less than ihirty-seveu times; and in comfaimitious 
w ith other terms w hich prove it to he wholly and em¬ 
phatically Buddhistical, Thns, in the 5th Tablet, we 
have Dhamma^Tddhi^^ ivliich Priiisep translates 
“ increase of religion,” and Professor Wilson, ** aug¬ 
mentation of virtue,” but which ought to be rendered 
advancement of Dharraa”—that is, the propagation 
of the Iteligjous L.'iw' of Buddha, This is still more 
dearly shoam in the opening of the lith Tablet, in 
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wliich DUnrina lias been translated by both as 
” virtue.”* 


** PttAPAfli fjfffl tvam ika: 

n6Mii et^ruenn ddnatu y^rUam Dhamma-dinatn 
I?kamtnasiH*taco m Dhajamiintfn vUrhagfi 
tvi DhoMmoMm bandJio vaJ’ 

“Thus saith King Pbivadabsi, the beloved of tlw 
Devfls:— There is no gift like the gift of D^armu; 
whether it be kiiowlfid^ of i>/wn)ia, or inheritance 
of Dharma, or dose union with Dharma” 
j\nd towards the end of the same Tablet 


« tidhut yarn kat&vyum *eUith6 
knmi^IdkamK* 6rAi(Ma koti 
parato vu nnantam pvnam 


“ Tliis is well: this sUeiild be done : (and f<>f 
1,:,„) who doeth thus, there is happiness in tins 
world; and everlasting holiness hereafter is obtained 

bv this ffift of Dharma” 

7, Other passages af similar force and value 

might be quoted at length; but it will be sufficient 
to mention that the whole of Pnyadarns edicts 
arc dedicated to the attainment of **11®®^^ 

Dtarma-varddhana, the “ advancement ol Dharr^ 
For this purpose he directed that “men learaed in 
Dharma" should be appointed to “ establishments 
of Dharma^ to preach « sermons on i>*anuo, to 

• Jogiaiil of Boj-sl Asiotie SociotJ, lil. p 213- 
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the people united iu iJAama,”* Thcee doctors 
of I^harma were also directed to penetrate atadugai 
the unbelievers, to mix with hi^h and low, rich and 
pt>orj hermits and worldly men, for tlie puqjose 
of instructing’ them in the jierfect observance of 
DJiarma^'f 

8. Throughout all these edicts, both on the pillars 
and on the rocks, Priyadarai announces his owii 
adherence to Dharma (or the law of Buddha), and 
his belief that the love of Dharma (DltammuMma) 
would continue to increase. He inculcates that 
Dliarma consists in tlie strict observance of moral 
duties, in the performance of pious acts, and in the 
entire subjection of the passions and he declarea 
that Dharma will be advanced by the prohibitiou 
(oAiWo OP avihin^) against taking life.^ Dharma 
is in fact the only key by uhieb the meaning of 
these inscriptions can be unlocked; and its freijuent 
and emphatic use, throughout these royal edicts, 
shows that their promulgator was a fiiTO and zealous 
adherent of X^Aormn, or the law of Buddha, Asofca 
was the aaaie^ for which reason the people colled 
him Dhannatoka* 

* Pnosep'e Joumnl, vi. 002. “ lenmej 

men, or docUiti of Bharmii.*' Dhamt»a^ihahai i, ** Mtabluh- 
*Tiinar»-Dhaminttytitnatf ** poopl^JaiQcd-Lj- 
DLarma." Dhamma-idtstfndnij “ IectnrffiM>ti-Dhiiniiix.’* 

+ perf«tobse™qod‘Dhan^ from 

vftU-doiiigi complon] performiijut?, 

I Priiuep's Jotimsib ri. 582. 

\ Priiiwp'a Juuronlj vi, CC^ 
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0. 1 roay observe here tliut Mr. Turuourj the 
translator of the Pali Annals of Ceylonj appears to 
have felt the full force and meaning" of Dharmaj 
which he gives in its Piill form of Dhatnme^ 

Had he translated it simply as “ religioniJie true 
sense of many passages would hove been utterly 
lost. But he was living in a Buddhist countiyj and 
m daily intercourse with Buddhist tuonks^ and h© 
therefore knew' and appreciated the peculiar eigni- 
ficanee of the term; which stamps the follower of 
Dhnrvia as an undoubted Buddhist, or observer of 
the Beligious Law'^ of Buddha. 

10. Professor Wikou^s second objection is the 
omisaion of any mention of Buddha himself, by any 
of bis well-known appellations. But this is met 
by the frequent and emphatic use of jDAanno, the 
name of the second person of the orthodox Buddhist 
Triad. Bhaffavdn is also twice mentioned in the 
13th Tablet of the Kopurdigiri iuscriptiouj but this 
title, although very commonly used by the Buddhists, 
is ouly an epithet for the Supreme Being, and mi^U 
therefore have been used by the Brahmans of those 
days as well as by the Buddhists, The common 
Bruhmaulcal term, however, is Bfuigavati and I 
believe that the use of Bbagavau is almost peculiar 
to the Buddhists. But though the omission of 
Buddlm^s own name in these inscriptions cannot, 
|wrhapg, be now exjilftined, yet the Buddhisticol faith 
of Priyardarsi is placed beyond all doubt by liis 
meution of IJfitldhdf and Sanffhaj the three 
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members of the orthodox Buddhist Triads in the short 
rock iuscrtptiou found at Bhabraj near Jay pur* * 

11* Professor Wilson^s third objection is the 
asserted identihcation of Asoka with Priyadorsi, 
\vluch rests upon a pass«g;e in the Dipawanao, a 
work of doubtful character and of eomparadvely 
luodeni date*'' Begarding' the authenticity of the 
DipawanaOj I bold an opinion entirely different to 
I'rofessor Wilson’s* His doubts of Its genuineness 
weiiCj I presiune^ based on the statemeut of Mahd* 
nuiuOj which Mr. Tumour has brought promineutly 
for ward jf that the Pdlt Pitiakattatfa and its aitha- 
kath& (or CommentarieB)^ had been perpetuated " 
previous to B* c. 88-70. If this statement were 
trucj it is clear that all events recorded previous to 
that date could only be regarded as so many tra¬ 
ditions. It is quite possible that the monks may 
have made a m 3 ''Btery of their learning to increase 
the reverence of the people, by asserting that all tiic 
doctrines which they taught had been hauded down 
orally^ and this assertiDU might have gradually 
grown into a belief which in Mahuu^o’s time 
nobody disputed* But it is much more likely that 
the assertion is a mere error of the textj for it is 
moat fully contradicted by another statement of Jfa- 
hiinumOj:| which has every appearance of truth to 
recommend it to our implicit belief. According to 

* Jofli', Af. Soc. Becgub ii* 018, 

+ MahifKaiffSOi c, 33, p. 207* 

I c. 37, p* 2&L 
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this statement, the i: 5 iiig'hale 9 e Atthakatha were com-' 
jiosed by 31alifndra (the son of A&ola), who had pre^ 
tJiW/y consulted the discourses of Buddha, and 
the dissertnlions and arg-uments of Siinputra and 
others. But, in addition to this counter statement, 
we Lave the testimony of Buddhaghoso,* who trans¬ 
lated the Sino^halese Atthakatlia into Pali, between 
A, D. 410 — 439* He statea distinctly, that for hia 
own work he had avajled himaelf of the Atthakatlia, 
which had been in the first instance authenticated by 
the five hundred AraJt^nta at the First S^mod, and 
subsefjuenlly at the succeeding^ S)'nod6 j and which 
were afterwanla brought to Sihala (or Ceylon) by the 
holy Mah^ndraf and “ translated into the Sihala 
language for the benefit of the people*^ 

12. This account is older by some seventy years 
than that of Mahnm^o, the author of the Malia- 
waiiso; and os Buddboghoso w as a Magodhn Brah* 
man, he must have known that the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures had been compiled by the disciples ot Buddha, 
immediately after the meeting of the First Synml. 
A Pith version of the Atthakatha^ or Conimeutariea, 
18 mentioned os having beeu studied by Tusa Afo- 
ffdlipntraf while he was a Samonera, in the early 
part of the third century before our era4 

13. There is, besides, the moat convincing internal 
evidence In the Malidwiinso of the correctiicsa of the 

• Tumour^ Pfili Annalf, in Pitiwep^ JoutohI, vi- SlO. 

i Btiddliuglioso, rpjoled bj Tumour in PHnflep'i Jounud, ti. 
731. 
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above BtatemcDt of Buddbag^boso^^ itt tbe factj ilmt 
no mention whatever ie mode of Indian affaire after 
tlie advent of Mahendra., This provea^ in njy 
opinion, that all the knowledge of Indian Idstory 
wbicb tbe Sing'baiese poa^se^d bad been derived 
from Mahendra i a eoncluaiou which ia aupported by 
tbe direct testimony of Buddbo^oao* 

1-4. The fourth objection, urged by Professor 
Wilson ngainat tbe identity of Aeoka and Priya- 
dursi, is the noii*oecurrence of tbe name of Asoka 
or Dbarmosoka in any of the inscriptions. The 
same objection might be offered to the identity of 
Prince SiiUra and Jabdogir, nud of Prince Kurrom 
and Sbah-Jehan. In fact, it is a common practice 
in tbe East for n prince to assume a new name upon 
ins accession to tbe throne ]: and such w 0 know was 
tiie eiistom in jlsoka^s own family. His grandfather 
bad tlirce names,—Ist, a birth name, wliich is not 
given, but which was perhaps Vrishala ; 2nd, a local 
name, Palibrotkesj or lord of / and 3rd, 

a ro 3 ''al name, C’h<indr<r Guptaj which he assumed 
on bis accession to the throne,* Asoka*s brother, 
named Vit^okaj w as also called TUhpa ; bis son 
Kutu'th had a second name, DAarma^Varddkana ff- 
and his daughter, Sajigkamitrdf was also named 
iSimniVra.;^ At that period it w^og therefore the 
common custom, for a prince at least, to have two 

* Mega5the^nea in Stmbo^ J(v, 

t Bumouf^ Biiddbia[B& luibeii. 

I p. i 2 l. 
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names, niid if Agokaj as the DipAtvaHso e^Lplicttly 
stfttefr, bore also the title of Prijadnrgij it is evident 
that the in^riptiona which gave him this title would 
omit all mention of his original name of Asoka. In 
the edicts promulgated by himselfj he ia mentioned 
by the name which he had osatimed; but in the 
annals wTitten bj others he is called by' that name 
which he had always bomoj and by which he w^ns 
best known to the people* An almost similar case 
is that of the Homan Emperor Elogahalua, or 
Baesianiis, who assumed the name of Antoninus, 
by whicli he is always mentioned on coins and 
inscriptions; while the historinns and annalists in¬ 
variably call him Blagabaliis* 

lt5* But the statement of the Dipawanso Ls most 
Ijoppily confirmed by the Bhnbra edict, from w hich 
we learn that Priyodarsi, the w^onshipper of Bail dim, 
Dhamia, and Sangha, w as the Baja of Magadfm 
at the period of the Third Sjmod,* Now we know', 
from the Buddhist annals, that this s}Tiod took place 
in the reign of Aaokn Maunm, the Buddhist King 
of Magadha* The statement Is further confirmed by 
a fact mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Ilian; 

* Jotir. As, Sqc. ii, tllfi, TLb opeiuag warda art* 

J^i^fodan-rdja Mafttd^^JkinffUam cka" of 

“ Ilojfl Prijudarsf, iulming tlie Synod of Mngndlin, deeWih." 
This niDat vaJuKhk docomeDt ihotild be txuubited criticallv; far 
tbo T«TBiDn olready published renders the abOT« passage as follows i 
—Piailsaa ftnja, unto UiB mvltiinde BSMmbted la Mogiidb^ 
saluting hlni, apeaks (tbwi). 
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who, writings in a*d. 400, attrihutea ttie erection of 
» Lion-pillar at Samkissa to Asoka.* The king- 
(A^-u or Asoka) felt ^naible of a great increase of 
his faith and veneration. He caneed therefore a 
chapel to be huilt. .... Behmd the chapel 
wag erected a pillar, 30 cuhitg high. .... 
Thereon wag placed a Lion. . . , . The interior 

and the e.ictenor were poHgbetl and reeplfindent as 
cr^’stal.” Jfow, it is remarkable that the pillars 
which bear Priyadarai*a inscriptions have all polithed 
shafts, about 30 cubits in height, of which some are 
still surmounted by Lions. The chain of evidence is 
therefore complete, and there can no longer be any 
doubt of the identit)" of Asoka Maury a w ith the 
Priyadorsi of the inscriptions. 

10. The minor difhculties of chronolog\', which 
form Professor Wilson’s lost ohjection, are easily 
disposed ofj for they seem to me to have arisen 
solely from the err-oneous assumption that Priyadarsi 
must hare been a contemporory of Antiochus the 
Great. In tho Gimor and Knpurdigiri rock in¬ 
scriptions, King Priyadarsi mentions the names of 
five Greek princes who were contemporory with 
himself. Of these, four have been read with cer¬ 
tainty—Antiochus, Ptolem)", Antigonug, and Magas; 
and the fifth Las been conjectured to be Alexander. 
James PrJnsep, who first read these names, assigned 
them to the following princes: — » 


Fo'Jtwe-ki, c. ziii. 
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in 

AntiochusIi. a.cr.ao2,, 

II. Pl^ladtlpku, of EorPT. b . c . 80^ ”i6 

ClTRfi^TB. E. C, SSS. 

anJ with these identifications the leorned of Eurone 
liave geaerally agreed* ^ 

1. .The fifth narae has been read by Mr. Norris as 

identify t?i.s pnnce with Alexander 11. of Epei,™ 
who related from b. c. 272-854. Bat thf two' 
lopies of this name, published by Mr. Norris, from 
fae stmdes by Masson and Court, appear to me to 
read wliich may be intended for 

Arioharzanes ly., King- of Pontus, who reimed 
rom B, C. 800-840. But in either case the date of 
Jrnyadarsis inscription will be about u.c. SflO-258 
shortly preceding the death of Magas. ' 

18. As the Inst-fitting pieces of n child's puzzle- 
map test the accuracy of the previous arrangements 

? Pi^re the correctness of 

feir Milliara Jones’s liapjiy conjecture of the identity 
of Chandra Gupta and Sandralcottos. Tlie/acts are 
nndenioble. Asoka, or Pri^adarti, the Indian King of 
Mag^dha, was the contemporary of five Greek princes, 
all of whom began to reign a little before the middle 
of the third century b.c. The nature of the rein- 
lous whieli Asota established with these priaees, has 
been lost hy the nbresiou of the reek-inscription; but 

* See Hetfl of JiucHption m Jounml Roy M, Sou, lii. 
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we moy eonjectufe that the chief point was the jjto^ 
pa^ation of the Buddhist relig-iatij and the toleration 
of Buddhist mmiouaries. To Bouie it may aeem 
difficult to understand how any relations should exlfil 
hetween the Indian Asoka and the Greek princes of 
Europe and Africa; but to me it appears natural and 
obvious. Asokn^s kingdom on the west was bounded 
by that of Antiochus; Ids father, Cindosara, had 
received missions from AntiochuSj Soter, and Ptolemj 
Plnladelphus; and as Asoka was forty-five years ot 
age when he was inaugurated, in C* S5&, he might 
have conversed with both of the Greek ambassadors, 
DaimaeJiOS and Diomjsws. He had been pvemor 
of Ujain for many years in the lifetime of his father, 
during which the Egj'ptian fleet Imd anchored an¬ 
nually at Barygaza, while the merchanta proceeded 
to the viceroy's court at Ozene, w ith choice specimens 
of their valuables-wines, gold and silver plate, and 
female slaves, Asoka had known the Greeks before 
he became king; he hml seen their ambassadors and 
their merchants; and he knew that his grtindforiier 
had given five hundred elephants to Seleukos Kika- 
tor in cicbange for a barren and mountainous territoiy, 
and a Grecian wife. 

19, But there is another fatal objection to Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson's identification of Antiochus the Great 
with the Antiochus of Prlyadarsi's inscriptiouR, in the 
omission of any of the Greek princes of Kabul and of 
the native princes of Parthia; for we know tlmt 
Artahanus I, and Euthydemus were the contempo- 
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raries of the Syrian priuce, who, after ati unsuccessful 
attempt to re^luce them, was obligpetl to recoj^iiase 
them both ns independent kin|^s* 

20. The ordinances of Asoka, or rriyailarsi, 
were iasued at different perio<U of his rei^^. Those 
of the 10th and 12th l eara are found on the rocka 
of Knpurdjg^irij Girnarj ami Dhauli j while the 
pillnr-cdieta arc all dated in the 27tb year of Im 
-■eigTi. Much has )>een written about the eonfnsfid 
dntea of the different pillar-edicts, in spite of the 
clear and decisive lanfrun^e of tlie ordhiaTices tlicm- 
aelrcsj which shows that they were all published 
in the 27th year. It is true that the Eastern tablet 
refers to an edict of the I2lh year, but this, as 
Privadarsi states, had been abepffatedj and the 
Eastern tablet, vvhicJi mentions the abolished or¬ 
dinance, is itself dated in the 27th year,* The words 
of the inscription referring to the edict of the 12th 
year are dhtunma^Hpi likhapiiOf nn ordinance on 
Dharma was published;” w'hercas each of the edicts 
of the 27th year is described as ttfam dhamrm^lipif 

this ordinance on Dharma.^* The rock-inscription 
at lihabra, near Jaypur, is of uncertain dnte; but, ns 
it mentions the Third Synod, it must be posterior lo 
241 n, c, 

21 , The pillar inscriptions, therefore, contain the 
latest edicts publisheil by Aaoka, as they date nine 
years posterior to the assembly ot the Ibird Synod, 
The precepts inculcated in them are, how ever, generally 
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the sfliric OS those of the ISth year; but a greater ten¬ 
derness 18 expressed for nnimol life, and a more cotii- 
prehensiv'e view is taken of the moral duties of cliarity 
towards all mankhtdf and of the sacred duty of a 
king towards hia subjects, niis difference shows the 
advance made by Asokn in his acquirement of the 
Buddhist faith, which is essentially one of good will 
and toleration towards all men. 

*22. But the sincerity of Asoka^s belief is further 
ptoved by the zealous earnestness with which he 
sought to propagate his new faith over nil the distant 
provinces of hia own empirej as ivell as in the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms of his allies. His oivn family had 
been early converted. His wife Asandhimitrii was a 
zealous Buddhist; his brother Tishyo took the vows 
of an ascetic; his son Kunula became celebrated for 
his early misfortunes and after attachment to the 
faith ; w hile his children M abend ra and Sanglmmitra, 
who w'ere initiated at tw'enty years of age, immor¬ 
talised themselves by converting the people of Ceylon. 
Their mission formed part of the great scheme for the 
propagation of Buddhism, which w-as arranged 
between Asoka and the principal Arhnt' Hogali- 
putra at the meeting of the Third Synod, in B. C.24I, 
in the ISth year after Asoka^s inaug'uration. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THIRD SYKOD. 

1. The Third Synod was composed of one thousand 
holy arhatt, selected by TibhYA. the son of the 

BraIimnnMDDGAlJi,froiun-hoin he received thepnt^ 

nymic of Mawlgahpntra (M, Mo^Uputa), by 
which he is genernlly known.* This Syn^ "sa 
nssembled, nt the express desire of Asokn, for the 
purpose of discovering snd expelling the multitude of 
heretics,t "bo had iiisinunted themselves into Uie 
monasteries, by shaving their beads, and by assuming 
the vellow dress of the Buddhist ascetics. Each sec 
professed its own creed, saying, “This is DUrma} 

• The asamnption ef patronjuiiM became a"i« ""Cewy. •’"“K 
tt, * pwtial foadpea for panieakr a.m». Thas, ^ 

other Ttahjee, beaten the loederef the Thud SjikhI 

di. bather of Aeokai 2od, Tiehya, the Arhala. •'^o 
olcer in hi. feel; 3nl, TSahja, the Kiag of Ceyfo"! ^ 
jLador of the Ceyloaea tog. Of itwse, Aaoha. halhcr atoiw 
Tishva : Uie otlient Have adJitioBCil pnnica. 
that ia, foe 

Tunimir'. P41i ia""!*. fo Prto»p-a Joutnal, n. .33. 
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this 16 Vinaya and the Bviddhist Vihdrs were 
defiled by liie presence of worfibippera of Fire and 
adorers of the Sun,* 

S* The Bliik&hus and ascetics of nd descriptions 
who attended the Third Synod, were assembled in the 
Asokarnma Vihur, at Pntaliputra, by tiie King ijj 
persoji, accompanied by the venerable Arhat Mogali- 
putra, Then seventy-two years of age. The Bhikahus 
professing diJScrent faiths w'ere separated according 
to their sects j and to each sect was put the question^ 

What fidth did Buddha jirofess ? ” Tjie Su-nsatti 
said, Tlie Sn^^ata faith j” and eacli answered 
according to its ow'ii belief. There were eight dif¬ 
ferent sects, all of which Asoka readily distiuguished 
by his own knowledge of the true doctrines, Tiiese 
heretics, sixty thousand in number, w ere then stFipped 
of their yellow^ robes, supplied with white dresses, niid 
cipelled from the Aesembly-f 

3. After the expulsion of the heretics, the Synod 

were occu}jied for nine months in rehearsing the 
Vinaya and DharmUf In the same manner ns had 
been done at the First and Second Synods by the 
Great and Ynaa. From the number of 

Arhats who composed it, this Assemblj’ was colled 
the Sahtisrifui Saftyitif or “ Synod of one Thousand " 

4, At the conclusion of this Syno<i in b. c, 24J, 
several missions were despotched to foreign countries 

* TiiniouT;, ia Prinwp'^fl Jo^aniaJ} Ti. 83a. 

t Turtwur’j r/ili Anniiliij in Prin^ep's Journal, Ti, 7,13, ?37. 
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for the propngutlon of the Buddhist reli^ou** TTie 
nijiwioniiries, who were selected W Mogulipntriij were 
the principal Sth/inr&^f or leaders of Buddhismi raeu 
who hnrl acquired the rank of arhitj and were re- 
specled for superior sanctity* The followings list g-ires 
the names of the missionaries^ and of the scenes of 
their labours. 

Ist* MfiJ/hfiiiiiki/f or 3Iafl/tt/n»tikUf iras licputerJ to 
Kaswir v and GANrniRA^ or Kashmir and Peshiiwarj 
where he is said to have oninined 100,000 persons, of 
whom 80,000 nttniiied superior grades-f He was at 
first opposed by the Nii^a, King; of the Armutlo or 
Wular lake ; hut the Na^a was finally converted, to¬ 
gether with 84,000 of hia subjects, and “ the hunl 
glittered ivith the yelloiv ro3>es” of the monks. 

Slid* MahAdeva was deputed to Mahisasiandala, 
where he converted 80,000 persons* This country 
is not known ; it nmy be J/fiAcsirara, on the 
Narbada» 

3 rd. RakkhitO or Eahfhiia waa deputed to ira- 
nartdsi, which is probably the country on the 
River, or the modern Mew hr and Buudh 00,000 
persona are sail I to have attained sunctitication, and 
37,000 to have been ordoined monks in five hundred 
monasteries. 

4th. Yonoj I) ha m ma rakkhitOj &r Y a va N A D ha Hat a 
RaksHITa (the Greek,— Preserver of DJiarma) 
was deputed to Aparantaka (the western country), 
where 70,000 persons were converted. This country 

* f. 71. t Mahatmnw, pjr 71, 73. 
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is probably tho Apanchha, orNortbera Sind of Ilwnii 
Tbsaug', 

6th. Maha BharmaEakshita waa deputed to the 
Maharatta coiuitry, nheie 97,000 persons were con- 
verted, 

6th. Maharakshita was deputed to the Iona or 
Yarana country, that ia, either to the Greek province 
of Kobul, or to Amchoflia; for the name of the cnpi- 
tol, Al^sail^ia* or Alexandria, was common to both 
countries. The former, however, seems the more pro¬ 
bable—180,000 persona ore said to have been con¬ 
verted, but otdy 10,000 ordained. 

7th. Majjhimoj or Madhjam^^j was deputed to the 
HimawanTA, or coniitiy of the Ilimolayas; along 
with four Other StMi-ira^j named Ktissap& (or Kas- 
yapa), MuJik^idcu9jDhand(ibi/uis^f Stihasfidfvo^ These 
five Sth/tEiraA are said to have converted 80 of 

people in the five dlviaiona of the Himalayaa. Relics 
of Jlaijhlma and of Kassopa were discovered In No. 
2 Tope at Sunchi. 

8th. SoKO and Uttaro w'ere deputed to Suramn- 
bhumi^ or “ golden land;' As this country was on 
the sea-coast, it may be identified either with Ava, 
the Aurca Ilegio, or wUh Siam, the Avrea Cher- 
tontma. Six millioiis of people ore said to have 
been converted, of whom 25,000 men became monta, 
and 1,500 w omen became nnns.t 

0th. Moha M abendra the son of Asoka, with four 
other StUmroi, named ItiiyOj UUifjO, and 

• MuUiranifff p. 171. t Mahaff^uam, p. 74. 
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Bhaddiusahy were deputed to Lunha^j or 
where they converted the king Demnnmpri^-Tl*hja, 
nud the whole of his court. 

5. The narrotive of these missions is one of the 
most enrioua and interesting pftssagea in the ancient 
history of India, It is preserved entire in both the 
sacred books of the Sinhalese, the and 

Mahawanm j and the mission of Mahendra to Ceyion 
is recorded in the sacred hooks of the Burmese, 
But the authenticity of the narrative has been most 
fully and satishictorily established by the discovery 
of the relics of some of these missionarieB, with the 
names of the countries to which they were deputed. 
According to the Mahuwanso, the jStWnVrt ICassapOj 
or K is YAP A accompanied the holy MajJHIMa or 
Madhyama to the Himawanta or Himalayan region* 
Thus united in life, they were not separated after 
deathj and their relics were found enshrined together 
in the same casket in No. 2 Tope at Simehi- I his 
casket bears three inBcriptlons, each mentioning a dif¬ 
ferent name.* Tlie legend on the top of the lid is— 

SapitrUatat KieiJiPA-oorrAfiA^ gav<ihmaMtAchanjfa4a 

♦' (Rfilics) of tins Eiounciijated Kasapa^oota, the »i)iritual tencLar 
to the whole l/iWaMJi/a-’ 

On the inside of the lid is this legend 
Sapurim {*&) Majihuasa 
** (ReiicJi) of the eomucipatcd Majiuita." 

• Sue Pliitfl XX. for these itnwription.-* 
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Ad(1 Oil, the bottom of the coaket is this inscription ;— 

Sapttrijflta iiXiiitI-potasa, 

** (Rfilic?) of tho emondpnted HJtRiTt-POTRX.^' 

0 , In the first inscription KiSAPA is distinctly 
styled the acAarfjra; that is, the spintuid tencher or 
missionary to the Il^matvantu. The perfect a^ree* 
ment bet^reen this inscription imJ the record of the 
HahttW^nsD, iu the names both of the missionary and 
of the scene of his labours, la too remarkable to he 
the result of any combitmtion of chances. Eut the 
identity of the two persons is rendered positively 
certain by the discovery of the relics of Mtyhlmaf 
the companion of Aajja/ia, in the same casketj and 
of the relics of the great in another 

casket which was found in the same atone box> 

7* In the test of the JHIahtiwanso HaJJhimo alone 
is mentioned, but the other names are given in the 
commentary; and Mr. Tuniour has therefore in¬ 
serted them in ids translation. It is probablej there¬ 
fore, that Majhima was the seuior monk or head 
of the mission, and timt Ktisitpa was the moat suc¬ 
cessful mission ary. I infer this from the signifieant 
manner in which he is styled “ Missionaiy^ to the 
whole a marked distinction, which 

cannot he accidental, as it is repeated on a second 
casket containing hjs relics which was found iu No. 
2 Tope at SonarJ.* This inscription is the same 


• 3tw PlAtfl XXIV. luscrfptfon cd No. 0 Boi. 
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as that of the SOiichi casket, but with ‘J® 
adUUiou of the name of the missiouarj s father. 

Sap^ K.T..PUTS.A, KtsAPA-ooTASA. 

^ fJbnyow. 

..(tUlie.) of U« «»«.oip..od 
' .piriluJ teacher of the whole ll<nm,wanU,. 

Front this iuscription we learn that was 

of Majhima and Kiaapa ^h.^ ulmVet wWch 

l;.„«0or..r.*...f^~^ 

is the hilly 

banks of fhe Indus, (the present 

was on the nght ’ . ryg,.. The meaniu|^ 

Hoziini) on the left bank o relative) U best 

- 

hawanso-t r„».ui his son AfuAradr® 

9. When Asoka had f'“‘f „Mon of 

and h-ts daughter *® ‘I** 

• See PUte XXIV. InKriptiooon No. t Boi. 
f J/flAairfli»iW. P* ^• 
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Sutldhu, he inquired from the Loi-ds! 

whose acta of pious bounty to the Buddhist religion 
have been the greatest?” Tlie crafty MoguUpntra 
answered with ready witj Ruler of Men I a greater 
benefactor to the fiiith than thou art can only be 
called a benefactor^ but he who dedicates a. eon or 
daughter to the miuistn' of our religion, that person 
is more tbon a ^ benefactor' he is n ‘ rela¬ 

tion {da^uht) of the faith/'* Gott-pUTHA had there¬ 
fore earned the title of or “ relation of the 

faith'* by the ordination of one of his children to the 
Bnddhist religion, 

10. It seems strange that Goiiputrfij who was so 
famous amongst his contemporaries for the success of 
his missionary labours, should not be mentioned in 
the Mahnwanso. But I have a suspicion that both 
himself and the scene of his labours are mentioned in 
the Commentary, Mr, Tnnionr gives Amao/jo, dltt- 
likadeico^ Dhandhthimsso^ and Bahassademf as the 
name of the four tkeros or stMviras who occompaniwJ 
Mojjkima to the Hemawanta country* One of tiiese, 
therefore^ must be the missionary to Abhisara, unless 
the patronymic Gotiputra has been omitted as super¬ 
fluous; for 1 propose to read the barbarous 
dkabitiasso as Dordebhisdraf and to insert GotipiUra 
as the name of the raissionary who was deputed to 
that country* I should be inclined to identify Goti- 
putrn either with MuHkadeivOf or with Suhasaden-Of 
w'ere it not that the text of the Mahaivanso particularly 
mentious Jour thtros {chaltiht th^reht) as the com- 
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panions of Mnjjhimo. It is indeed possible to read 
Dadabhuara as the missionary’s name; but as the 
name of the coimtry, Hemamtay is placed between 
Gotiputm and Dardabhisarn, it seems much more 
probable that the latter is intended for the name ^ 

of the well-known country of Dardu and Abhisara. 

11. The name of the other ArhatSy whose relics 

have been found in company witli those of Mnjjhimny ' 

Knsap, and'Gotiputra, will be found in the account of - 

thediscoveries made in theTopes at Sanchi and Sonari.* 

12. The proselytizing zeal of Asoka is the more 
worthy of record, os it anticipated by nearly three 
centuries one of the most characteristic institutions 
of the early Christian Church. Though his notions 

of a Supreme Being were of a less lofty and of a ^ 

more indistinct nature than those of the Christian, 
yet the Buddhist Prince was imbued with the same ^ 

zealous wish for the propagation of his faith, and 
with the same good will and brotherly love towards all 
mankind. He was especially desirous that all men 
should be brought into the right way; but he was 
content to propagate his own faith by persuasion anti 
by argument, and to pray for all those who dif- ' .i 

fered from him in religion, with the hope that his ^ 

example might perhaps induce some to labour for 
their owm everlasting salvation.! 

13. Like the great Constantine, the Indian King 
was doomed to learn the guilty passion of his Queeu 

• See riatefl XX. and XXIV. 
t Eastern tnscnpCion of Delhi Pillar. 
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for the most promising- of his eons; but, more fortu¬ 
nate than the Homan Enipcror, Asoka was saved 
from the pain of condemning his own child. The 
Queeiij was enrag'cd by the beau¬ 

tiful-eyed KundWs rejection of her overtureSj and 
meditated revenge. An opportunity soon occurred 
by the deputation of Kunala to Tnxila to quell 
another revolt. Through the Queen’s influence (but 
unknown to the King), a royal order, sealed with the 
King’s signet, was sent to the Taxilans to put out 
those beautiful eyes which had escited the Queen’s 
love for The people hesitated, but obeyed j 

and the unfortunate Kuiidla, guided by bis faithful 
wife, Kanchanamdlii, took his dreary way to the 
King’s court at Pataliputro, When Asoka saw his 
beloved son, Ins anger was inflamed against the 
Queen, and in spite of Knudla’s entreaties for mercy, 
she w'as made over to the torturers to be burned to 
death. Such is the legend which the Buddhists 
relate of their king and his favourite son but as 
they add that Kvuiula was restored to sight on 
account of his piety, we may perhaps conclude that 
the Queen’s evil intentions were not fulfilled, Ausoka 
dictl in the year 222 b- C. after a long and pros¬ 
perous reign of forty-one years, including the four 
3 'ears that elapsed between his accession and hia in¬ 
auguration. As iie was forty-five years old when 
he ivos erowmed in n. c. 250, he lived to the good old 
□ge of fourscore and two j^eai s* 

• BuTUQurri BuddbuMfl Jndwnj pp. 400'.413, 
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IIISE AND FALL OF THE INDO-SCYTHIANS, 


i. After the deotli of Asoka, the wide dominioria 
of the Maruyas were divided amonj^t several of hia 
descendants. The whole of Central India^ with the 
royal metropolia of Pataliputrn, fell to his bob Sujasaa, 
orj according to others^ to feainpadii the son of Lu* 
iiula.* Kashmir w'as seized by Jnloko^ another son 
of Asoka, who reverted to the Bmhinanical faith J 
Kiin&ln estahlished himself in the Panjfih} and a 
fourth son, whom the Burmese call Jiahanmnn^ be¬ 
came king of Ava-t But though India was thus 
politjcallv dismembered, it was strongly united in the 
hands of one common faith. The large monastic 
establishments instituted by Asoka, possessed all the 
learning and much of the wealth of the land. Their 
influence w as every w'here superior to the power of the 
king; and the people deposed and accepted their 
monarchs at the bidding of the monks.J The power 

• Burtrtnjfi BuddhisiM Iinhcn, p- 430. 

+ Priiwjp'# tJsffftil TnWe*. 

I See the .l/ViAffJWJWip, for wvfral inftl^ccea* 
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of the Maur 3 -aB was overthrown by Pushpamitra, 
w ho encountered the Greeks on the Indus during^ the 
reign of Menander. By the ad rice of a Brahman, 
whom he had chosen for his family priest, Fushpa- 
mitm persecuted the Buddhists throughout India.* 
At PotaJiputra on the Ganges, and at Sdkala in the 
Panjuh, the monks were massacred, and their mon* 
asteries w^ere overturned. But Buddhism was too 
strongly rooted in the soil to he thrown down by the 
passing whirlwind of a single king's persecution- 
and in little more than a century later w e know that 
it grew more fiourishing than before, under the 
fostering care of the holy N/tg^rJuna and Milindu^ 
Rhja of Shkala. 

2. During this period the Greek sovereigns of 
Eactria extended their dominions to the south of 
the Indian Caucasus | and as they were gradually 
dLspossed of their Turanian territories by the Scy¬ 
thian Tochari, they took from the w^eaker Indians 
the wdiolo of the Kabul valley and western districts 
of the Panj&^b. Menander even is said to have pushed 
his conquests as far as the Isamus or Isan, a small 
stream wdiieh flows between the Jumna and Ganges. 
The Buddhist faith of Menander’s subjects is proved 
by the contention of eight different cities for por¬ 
tions of his relics, over which Tombs {or Topes) were 
erected-t This story is similar to that w'hieh has 
been already rehited regarding Buddha’s remains, 

* DaiWDuf, p. 431. 

t BavsRj. Histonn Eegai GnBconiio Bactrianh p. 7?. 
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which were divided ftniong^st the cluimants of eight 
differeut cities* It may also aervft to illiistrftte the 
extent of Menander’s nilej when we reraeniber the 
injunction of Iluddha that liia own remains were to 
be treated exactly in tlie same manner as those of a 
Cfmhrdvartti Jiftja. Slenander therefore must lifive 
been a Cbakravarttl, or supreme monarch ; whose 
power was sufficient to render him&elf entirely inde¬ 
pendent of all hiS neighbours. In another work* I 
have shown from the moiiogrammntic names of cities, 
in which his coins were minted, that Menatider’s rule 
extended over the whole of the Kabul valley, the 
Paujab and Sindh, including the capital city of Miti- 
naffora on the I^ower Indus. His reign lasted from 

C 

about 16S to 130 B* C* 

3. Menander was sucoeeded in his northern do¬ 
minions by the Greek Princes Strato nnd Hippo- 
stratus ; and in Sindh by the Scythian Mamt. 
Tbis chief expelled the Greeks from the Panjab, and 
conhned their power to the modern districts of Kiibul 
and Jclalabu<L About 130 B. C. Hermceus, the last 
Greek Prince of India, became a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Scythian Kadphises (or Kndnphes) of 
the Xhor^ji tribe* 

4 * Jtauas was succeeded in the Paujtlb and in 
Sindh by the Scytliian Azaa, who extended his do¬ 
minions beyond Jelnldbad, while the Kabulian king¬ 
dom of the Scythian Kadphizea, was subverted by the 

• Monogranii on the Gmsinn coin* of AruuiH ond India, pub- 
lisbed in tins Kitiftismatic CAroniclt of Lcind<Mi. 
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Pflrthiaii Princes VononcSj Spnlygrisj and SpnliHses j 
during^ the reig^ and perhaps with the nasisfnnce of 
the Arsacidan king^^ Mithridates the Grent, Ent it 
was WTested from them by the Sc^Thian AziHans, the 
successor of Azns; and about 80 b, c,, the whole of 
Khomsan^ Afghanistaiij Sindh^ and the Panjabj were 
united under the dominion of some nameless king 
of the SakaSj or Sacm Scythiaiig,* 

5. A few years later the Bakas were dispossessed 
of their conquests in Afghanistan and the Western 
Panjttb by the PncAi or Totft/tri Scvthiausj ’ivliOi 
with their leader Kudphises, of ftie Hicu^mi tribe, 
were at once converted to Buddhism* The posses¬ 
sions of the Sakas on the LoAver Indus were seized 
by the tJjain Priiicfij Vikramndifyn, who after his 
conquest assumed the title of SfWiri, or foc-of-tbe- 
Sukas* By these losses the Bakes were conhned to 
the south-western parts of Khorasnn j which| after 
them, wns called Siikitsthan (or Saenstene), a name 
TA'hich still esiafg in the modern SistOTi* 

0. The Hieumi Prince, Kadphises, was followed 
by Kanishka of the Kh&rAni tribe, who is celebrsited 

• All liiese details of the C«pk priiiwJi of Knbul imd iho 
PonjAb have been derived prindpflllj from cobu, Tljsy will ho 
treated at fall length in mj fcirtbcoinJiig' work of Alexander's 
Succeseora in tbo East/'' 

t The name of Khoraaan is most probably due to the occapn- 
tion of the country by the Khoriln tribo: A'Wajoj* or 
wo^dd be the country of the Khor trihfl, aa SacuMKue or S»l;iutdn 
was that of the SAlcAs, 
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as one of the most eminent patrons of Badclirism* 
His coins, which are now diaoovcred in very great 
numbers over the whole of Afghanistan and the 
Panjahj attest the wide spread of hh dotniriions j tmd 
their common occurrence in Unjputana and the North 
AVestern Provinces of India perhaps shows the extent 
of his conquests* He subiiued the volley of Kashmir, 
nnd there founded a town named after liimself w hich 
is still called Kfiiupur or KUnikpur** For the 
honour of his religion he erected numerous Topes, 
of which the most magnificent is still standing in the 
Khaihiir Pass beyond Peshawar-t Another of his 
Topes nt Maiiikyuln was opened hy General Court j 
and Its deivosits form one of the most interesting die* 
coveries that have yet been made in the archaeology 
of India. At ten feet above the ground level, 
General Court obtained a stone box covered with a 
flat slab, which on its under surface bore an inscrip¬ 
tion of nine lines in the Ariano-Pali character.l|; 
The published copy U very corrupt; but through the 
kindness of Professor Lassen I poss^ a more 
correct transcript, from which I have been able to 
read with certainty the name of Mahttmja Kanish ka 
of the Otisktn^ tribe. The second line contains a 
figured date w hich I have not yet been able to read, 
but which looks like either &20 or 130* Inside the 

• itoja Tarangiai, i. 1G3. 

t llwan TbMinj^r, in the Appendix to the Fff-Jrnr-ki^ 

j S« Ubi ocegaat of tbii diioovety in Priiutfp'ii Jouma], tdI* iil 

p. 550, 
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stone box were loond three cylindricftl cnsketa of 
copper, Bjlver, ond gold, each contniniii^ a certain 
nambcr of coins. The copper casket licld ei^dit 
copper coins ; the silver casket held seven silver 
coins; and the gold casket held four g^ld coins. 
On the lid of the stone box also there were four 
copper coins» Tlie gold coins and nil the copper 
ones, excepting three, belong to Knnerki or Kn- 
nlshkn himself j two of the copper coins are of his 
predecessor KndphkcJi Hieumlj and the third is of 
Kadphhet or Kn^inphcA Khoran. The seven silver 
coins all belong to the last years of the Komnn 
Itepublic, from 3i, C* 73 to 33, * oud they serve to 
establish the period of Kanishka's reign in the 
latter end of the first century before the Christian 
era. 

7, At this time the Eastern Paiijab w'oa governed 
bv Mifindu, Raja of Sfikala or Sangoln, one of the 
most learned fiisputnnts in Indio. lie had choi^ 

. Jenged the Iluddliist Arhats of Sakola to orgue whh 
him, mid had silenced them alLf The discomfited 
monks retired to li£thkhita*tal& or llakshita-Tiil in 
the Hemawants region ^ where after a lapse of twelve 
years they ivere joined by the youthful K^gfisena or 
Tfag&tjuna, whom they persuaded to undertake the 
difficult task of coping with Uaja JiEilindu in argu- 

* Jaimicil den Sovim?, Fevrierj 1836, p. 7‘t. Tlje battle of 
Aotium wu fought in d.c. 31. 

t Tumour'# PfJi Annul#, in Piinsep'B Joumal^ v, 5331 elao 
Cotouel Low, Jniir, As. 3 oc. BetigtJ, xvii. 01 Q. 
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ment* The clmllen^ was accepted by TfA^isena, 
oncl the whole body of monks returned to S^gaU 
which once more “ flittered with the yellow robes” 
of the Buddhist fraternities* The disputation, winch 
w^as held in the kingf’s palace in the presencje of tea 
selected SthavirfiSf ended in the immediate conversion 
of Miiiiidu to Buddliism, and iu hia ultimate ordination 
as a monk* 

8 . The tenching' of Nagiiijann extended throuffh 
the reigiis of Milindu of Shkala, and of Ivanishha oi 
Kashmir.* By his iiiflaence five hundred Kashmir¬ 
ian Arhans were deputed to Tibet for the propaga¬ 
tion of Buddhism, and to the cuthusiasm created by 
his example must be attributed the contemporary ex¬ 
tension of the Buddhist religion to the island of 
Jav'a at the beginning of the Cbristian era, when 
twenty thousand familicfl arrived from India*! The 
conversion of the Javanese to the faith of Sakya ia 
attested by the numerous Buddhist remains, which 
still exist on the island* 

9 * About twenty years later^ when the sophist 
Apollonius visited India, the dominion of the Par¬ 
thian Bardanes extended to the banks of the Indus.J 

* Csom&, TibeUn Grninmarj p, 163, italea thiit NiigfiijUQft wai 
bom in 93. Tbe Jlsj“ TmtiDgiiii placea him yeriis nllar 
tho death of Baddho, ami makea him b MdtUsmpHjnry of the Tado- 
ScTthiBD Eiuiialika. 

Klipmth, in Pfinsep^a Ueefiil Tables, plicee thieevenr tetwee* 
the yews 34-^7, AiO. Rnfflea* Jota ii* 69* pliws it ia A*tj. 10* 
The diflerence i» only a few yeam- 

; Philostmlua, ii* 18, Tacitne, Ann. iL 10* 
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A petty chief natiied Phnxortea reigiietl i\t Tiixilii; 
and a more powerful but nameless sovereign poa^ 
Bessed all the country between the Hyphasis and the 
Ganges. The whole etory of this BOphisi's travels is 
so full of fftbka that it la dilhcult to know what to 
believe anti what to reject; hut from the agreenieiit 
of several pa&sageSj, it may be inferred that both ol 
the Indion kings were Buddhists. The Gangetic prince 
abst^ained from animal fooil, * and his Sages (that la 
wdse men, or Uaiuldhtis) let their hair grow^ long, 
wore wlihe mitrea on their heads, and had no clothing 
aavc short tunics. Tliis is an exact description of 
the Sodhl^ativaj or upper class of Buddhist monks, 
Tvho throughout the Sunchl biis-^rsliefs are repre- 
aented seated In abstract meditation with long haiFj 
covered by a low conical cap or mitre, and with no 
clothing save the kilt or 

10. Por the next fom-ceuturjea the history of India 
is almost a blank; and tor this dark pcrioil we must 
be guided b}’ the feeble gliinmer of a few slight 
notices preserved by the Clilnese. From them we 
learn that the Yiichi or Sc^th'um TochAri retained 
their power in Northern Imlia until the hegmning 
of the third century of onr They abstained from 

wane and from animal food, and practised the law of 
Buddha. The prevalence of Buddhism at this period 
is also attested by several classical aulhors, of w horn 

* PhilofttratnB, ill. ] ti-SG. 

t Until Ar D. See CbiDeifl Account of Indla^ in PrinsAp's 

Jodraal, vi, 63. 
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Klemons of Alexondria is tlie moat pneciae. He 
flourished from 180 to 230 a^d., when the power of 
the Yuchi was already on the decline* The lirahmana 
are said to have been wmrshippera of Herakles and 
Pan; while the {Sr/fmartttJt or Afonka) and the 
{Sr/nnaviU or Nuns) were distiiijriiiahed by the 
worship of certain j?^ramiidi! wliich they believed to 
contain tlie bones of some God.* Tliis is a most 
neenrute description of the Buddhist fraternitieSj with 
their adoration for Topes or Chaityas, which con¬ 
tained relics of BuddhOj or of some of his more 
eminent disciples and followers* 

IL About a century later (A- d. 270-103), the 
learned Forphyrius divided the Gymnosophiats {or 
half-tiliked philosoj)hers of India) into two classes, the 
JJrachmaneif and Satmnici ; the former being- a family 
or tribe, the latter a luixture of all classes*^ The 
S£t7nancci or Srilmiiuas shaved their heods, wore 
nothing' but a stole or tunic, nbandoiied their famlllea 
and properly, and lived together in colleges outside 
the city ivulls. Their time was speot in holy coiiver- 
aatjon, auil at the sound of a bell they assembled for 
prat ers; for the monks no longer begged their daily 
bread, but each received hie dish of rice J'roiu the 


" rij^a ovrta rirot 0coir* 

t £'£ rarpui rol ^i^rpoi warrtM CtuyoWi ; tUnt 

lilo Bnibnieui* —Lut of the SnommaJi., he Sa/ircrtiivi h vtfK li^l 
Tov YtVasi avrwi^p uXA*^ i< raurtlj riri fw# t&pavtt 
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Colonel Sykea* ha» alrendy remarked the 
close a^eeinent of tliia description with the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hianj who travelled 
through India just one century after the death 
of Pornhyrlua. But the details given by For- 
phyrius become tlie more voluablcj when wfl know 
that his own religion and philosophicol principles 
were almost the same as those of the Indian Budd¬ 
hists. He believed in one Supreme Being; and held 
that Eeason or Intellect (Bnd^hu) was superior 
to ature " (Dliarma); for by reason we are uplifted 
towards the Deity, whUe wo are only degraded by 
our natural appetites and material desl^s. Mans 
chief oh wet therefore should be to free himself from 
all outward and sensual influences. With this vieiv 
Porphyrius rejected animal food, and refrained from 
making material offerings to the Supreme Being, 
because all material objects are unclean. Like the 
Buddhist also l^orphyrius recognized four degrees or 
classes of virtue, of which the lowest was poUtical 
virtue, or the moral goodness acquired by temperance 
and moderation of the passions. The next grade was 
parifylng virtue, in which man has entirely conquered 
all \uman affections. In the third grade man is 
wholly Influenced by Bensm, and more and more 
resembles the Deity, until at la&t he has ncqnired 
such perfection that he becomes “ one with the one 

* Kates on AMient InJin, io Jouinul of tb Itojal Afli*tic 
StKIltitV. 
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Supreme These principles have so aiucli 

in common with the doctrines of Bnddhisni, that we 
cun only account lor the coincidence by eupposing' 
that Porphyrins must liave possessed the most ample 
and correct details of the religious beliefs and philo¬ 
sophical Bjwculations which then prevailed in India. 
We need therefore no long'er wonder at the ac¬ 
curacy with wiiich he line described the daily dis¬ 
cipline and outward observances of the Buddhist 
monks. The learned Pagan ivas in fact a European 
Buddhist. 

IS. The travels of Pnlladius and of the Thebmon 
Scholastikos only preceded tlie pilgrim age ot Fa Hian 
by a few years. The former, it is true, did not reach 
India; but be could have obtaiaed much information 
regarding the Indiana from tlie merchants of Egypt 
and of Persifl; oral he gives ot some length the 
account of Scholastikos, who was detained for sir 
veal's as a prisoner in the pepper districts of ^lalahar. 
The result of hla information is given in some imogi- 
imry conversations between Alexander the Breat and 
the Indian Sage Dundaraisj in which the Indian 
declares tlmt “God, the great king, causes injury to 
no man; but gives light, peace, and life, a huumn 
body and soul; and that God was his master and 
only Lord.” This sage Band ini is was therefore a 
monotheistic Butldhist, as indeed might be inferred 
from his name which is evidently u cOni]jonnd of 

■ C. l\ Miumn: Article Pflr|iljjriuj, \u X>r. SiutUj'» Naw 
BiogmtibicBl Diction&rj. 
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Dhdrma in the Pi'ili ibnn of Dhama ; perhaps Dha-^ 
madhdniy the “ receptacle of Bhflrniiav^ 

13* Tlie prevalence of Buddhism about this period 
is further proved by several passag^es in the Brah¬ 
man ical Draiiiae and in the Institutes of Maim* The 
uncertain date of these compositions^ however^ some¬ 
what lessens their value as precise authorities* The 
MrickhakatU which Is the olilest Hindu Drama now 
eitantj exhibits not only absolute toleration, but a 
kind of public recognitiou^^ * of the Bauddha faith, by 
the appointment of a Buddhist nscetic as chief of all 
the Vihurs of Ujnin, That virtuous city could not 
tohrate cern ike death of an ttniniaV* This play 
is of later date than the Hindu code, for the Jud^e 
in the Oth net quotes ftfariu f ; find as l^lanu himself 
mentions KUnSj or “ female anchorites of an heretical 
relig'ion/^J it is certain that the Buddhist faith was 
still honoured and flourishing^ when these works vrere 
composed* There is internal evidence that the code 
of Maim is posterior to the Hamayaua and the Ma- 
liiibbaruta in tlie mention of “ heroic |K)emsj''^§ which 
should be read at the celebration of obsequial rites in 
honour of ancestors j aud in the Alluaioua to iraag^e- 
worship^ll which is not mentioned cither In the Ei- 

• Wilaon'fl Hindu ThBatm, toI, i> p* viii. 
t The Mnchhokati-, nr “ Toy-cart,^' act. viii* Wilson's Hindu 
TJjfotre, i* 140. 

J nnyg'hit<ij^n'& Lnws of Mani);, tiii. 303. 

^ ITaughtun's Laws of ]iranei| iii. 232. 

I tViUoD, Preface to Vishnu Puvnn, p* xuL 
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niAyaiia or Mabubhdrata. Bentley assigned tbe R4- 
inuyaiia to tbe fourth century of our era, and tbe 
Mabubburata to tbe elg'btb century or even later. 
But tbe latter date is certainly too lowj for tbe 
Great War is mentioned in a copper plate inscription 
of a date not later than tbe first half* of tbe sixth 
century, along with tbe names of Vyasa, Par^ra, 
and \ udbisbtara. Bentley^s method of compression 
is in fact too much like the Prokrusteau bed of Da- 
mastes, into which the large were squeezed, and the 
small were stretched until they fitted. The com)>o8i- 
tion of tbe Mahabbarata cannot therefore be dated 
later than tbe beginning of the fifth century, and it 
sliould no doubt be placed even earlier ] perhaps about 
A. D. 200 to 300. The code of Manu is a mere com¬ 
pilation, filled with tbe most contradictory injunc¬ 
tions ; but in its present state it is certainly later than 
the great epics, and may be dated about a. d. 400. 

* This Ttluable inscription is the propertj of Captain Ellie 
The date is thus state<l: J/Mitam samvatMara tatadwaye chatwr~ 
data —” written in the year two hundred and fonrteen.” As the 
characters are similar to those of the Gupta inscriptions, the date 
is most probably of the Gupta era, or 310 + 214 = 533, a. d. If 
of the Sdka era, the date will be 78 + 214 =: 292, a. d.; but tbe 
characters are not so old as those of the early Gupta inscriptions of 
A. D. 400. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE GUPTA DYNASTY.—DECLINE AND FALL OF 
BUDDHISM. 

1. At the period of Fa Hinn's pilgrimoge, the Gupta 
dynasty occupied the throne of NIagadha. Their 
dominions extended from N6pal to the Western 
Ghats,* and from the Indus to the mouths of the 
Ganges. The family was established hy Maharaja 
Gupta, in 319 a.d., which became the first year 
of the Gupta era. This epoch is not mentioned in 
the Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta; but it 
is used in the Sanchi and Udayagiri inscriptions of 
Chandra Gupta; in the Kuhaon Pillar inscription of 
Skanda Gupta; and in the Eran Pillar inscription 
of Budha Gupta. It is besides especially mentioned 
by Abu Ribuiijt who, in his account of Indian eras, 
identifies the Gupta-kAl, or Gupta era, with the 
Ballaba-kAl, or era of Balahhij which commenced 

• The Western Gbtts are called SainhAdri; and the iniicription 
on the Allahabad pillar records Samudra GupU’s influence over 
that country. 

t M. Rcinaud: Fragments Arabcs et Persans inedito relatils i 
rinde, pp. 138-143. 
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iu A. D. 310. These eras are mentioned no less than 
three times by Abu Rihdii; and each time he has 
identified them as startiug* from the same date. But 
it appears to me that the most important of these 
passag-es must either be corrupt or obscure^ for the 
translation g’iven by M. Keinaud makes the epoch of 
the Guptas commence from the date of their exter¬ 
mination! If this is a correct translation there con 
be little doubt that the text of Abu Rihun must be 
erroneous; for we know positively that the Guptas 
were reigning; during the fifth and sixth centuries 
of our era. But I will venture to suggest n different 
translation of this important passage, by which the 
error is got rid of without any alteration of the 
text:— 


by! Uy JJ U ^^10 Jlf OH'/ Uli 

ri®i ^LaI Jj! 

** With regard to the O^fta Kdl (or era of the Guptas), the 
name was that of a wickml^anJ powerful family; who$e <poek 
hecams extinct trith thcmteJees; and truly Dallaba was after them ; 
for the beginning of their era is the the same as (that of) the 
the last; (namely) 241 of the SixA-xXu** 

2. The underlined passage in the original text b 
thus translated by M. Reiuaud :* “ Et T^re qui porte 
leur noni est T^poque de leur exterminationbut 
* Fragments, p. 143. 
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the literal translation appears to be, “ and then 
became extinct along with their e|K>ch, ^hich ogr^s 
with the version that I have given above. The 
statement made in M. Reinaud's version is so extra¬ 
ordinary that, even without any direct proofs of its 
inaccuracy, I would have set it aside as erroneous. 
The era of the Seleukidte began with the foundation 
of the Syrian empire by Seleukos; the Christian era 
is dated from the establishment of Christianity; and 
the era of the Guptas without doubt commenced with 
the settlement of their own dynasty. For the Guptas, 
as I have mentioned before, date their inscriptions in 
an era of their own; which, though not so named by 
them, was actually a Gupta-Ml, and must, therefore, 
have been called such by the people. 

3. The direct evidence of the period when the 
Guptas flourished is ilerived from the Chinese. In 
A. D. 428, the king of Kapila was named Yuegai, or 
« moon-beloved,” which is a syupnyme of duindra 
Gupta, or “ moon-cherished.” In A. d. 502, the 
king of India was named Keu-to, that is Gutto, the 
Puli form of the Sanskrit Gupta. Lastly, Hwan- 
Thsttiig* names five Princes of Magudha who 
flourished previous to the conquest of the country 
by Siladitya, in the following order;— 


Lo-kia*lo-&-yi*to, 

Fo-tbo-kiu-to, 

Tha-ka-U-kiu-to, 

Pho-lo-a-yi-to, 

Fa-che*Io, 


or 

F<hkiv*-ki^ Apj)endix. 


or 


or 


or 


or 


Lagraditya. 
Budha Gvpta. 
Takta Gttpta. 
Baladitya. 
Vajra. 
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4. Now SiludltjA ilied between 043 and 048 (say 
in 040)j and aa be rcjg'iicd silty years, his acces^on 
must have tnkeu place la a. d. 535, and bis conquest 
of Magaiilia timy be dated about a. d. 000. The 
cbronolog'y of the Guptas as derived from all sources 
will tlien stand thus:—* 



Naicib. 


Girrr* 

Eha. 

A.D. j 

J* Gupta.... 


0 

a 10 

* IL GhatotKacha .... 


21 

040 

■ III, Cham>ra Gupta I&t 

eOAfr-ll 

41 

060 

* lY, 3 a utfDnA Gupta 

PnT‘dkra7iUi ...... 

GI 

380 

* V. CHAKDRAOUrTA 3 fTP 

YiJiTarnAditifa .... 

SI 

400 

* VI. KumAra Gupta 

Ma^tndra ...... 

in 

430 

"YII. Skahda Gupta .... 

XratiHidiiya .... 

101 

440 

VIII. ... 

La^rddHya f *,. . 


482 

1 JX. BubbaOupta...... 

t**w4***-** 

181 

480 

X. Takta Gupta 


101 

hio 

XI. Nara Gupta ...... 

SaJadUya 

201 

640 

XU. Vajra.. 


2 S! 

570 i 

Conquest of Siladitya .. 

281 ' 

OOO 1 


5. The stars placed ag-ain,st the names in this 

* Tha datoa abtiuned from vEiiouji ACQrces htq; For Chnndra 
Gupta Vikramnditvo, 82 {TJihi^D|^ri iiatcriptlDs)ji and (3<melii 
iasoriptioQ)| eqoiTAleat to 401 and 412^ from Join autliDricjca 
A.D. 400; and from Ciaaese nutlioiitin i.n. 428—for Sknjidi 
Gupta — bii} death iu 138j or a.d. 4&3^ os matad on the Kuhnon 
piJtur; for Badbt Gupta 105^ or A.n. 484^ os given in the Eran 
pillar liueription. 
t Or Lokaditjfl. 
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table denote that coins have been discovered of each 
of those princes; and it is from coins alone that I 
have ascertained that BALADm'A was named Nara 
Chipta. The chronolog^ical table has been framed 
upon the following* data. 

1st. The power of the Indo-Scythions did not 
beg-in to decline until the time of the later Hans in 
Chino, whose d^masty was only established in a. d. 
222. During^ the latter half of the third century 
their power was on the decline, and may be supposed 
to have been finally overthrown by Gupta in a. d. 
819. There are great numbers of gold coins of Indo- 
Scythian type with corrupt Greek and Indian legends 
which con only be attributed to this d}Tiast 3 ". 

2nd. A short inscription of Chandra Gupta, at 
Udayogirl, is dated in the year 82 j and a second of 
the same prince, at Sunchi, is dated in the year 93. 
These dates of the Gupta era are equivalent to a. d. 
401 and 412, which agree with the Chinese date 
of A. D. 428* for Yue-gni. But Chandra Gupta on 
his coins takes the title of Vikramaditya y and in the 
Agni Purano,t « said that TOrowMi, the son of 
Gadharupa, should ascend the throne of Mulawa 
seven hundred and fift^'-three years after the expia¬ 
tion of Chanakya. This event I have already placed 
in B.c. 325, from which, deducting 753 years, we 

• Tliw is the date giTen in the Chinese account of India, in 
Prittsep's Joarnal, ri. 605; but Oes Outgoes, L 45, says a.d. 
408. 

t Prinsep's Journal, ir. 683. 
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obtain a. d. 428 for the date of Vikrama of Malwo. 
Colonel Tod also quotes a Jain inscription of Chandra 
Gupta, dated either in a. d. 370 or 409,* in which 
he is styled Atanti-n/itk^ or lord of Ujain,” which 
w'fls the capital of Malwa. Hero then we have a 
Vikrama and a Chandra Gupta both kings of Malwa 
at the same time: two statements which can only he 
reconciled by supposing^ them to bo the same person 
under different names or titles. This supposition is 
confirmed by the coins of Chandra Gupta, on the 
reverses of which we find that he took the titles of 
Vikrama and \ ikramaditya. A cave inscription at 
Udayagnri of the Samvat year 1093, or a. d. 1030, 
couples the name of Chandra Gupta with the king¬ 
dom of Vikramaditya {Vikminaditya RSjyatn), In 
the Raja Tarangini also it is mentioned that Mutri- 
gmpta w'as placed on the throne of Kashmir by Vikra- 
niaditya. King of Ujain. According to my corrected 
chronology of the Raja Tarangini, this happened in 
A. D. 430. The Satrunjaya Mahatmyaf also places 
the third Vikramaditya in Samvat 460, or a. d. 409. 
From this accumulation of evidence it seems to me 
certain that a Chandra Gupta, with the title of 
Vikramaditya, was the sovereign of Malwa in the 
early part of the fifth century of our era. 

• See Trsnsaction* Roy. Ae. Soc., pp. 140-211, where Colonel 
Tod, by some mndfertence, givee both 427 and 460 Samrat aa the 
date of this inacriptioo. 

t Waford: Reaearehea Aa. Soc. Bengal, ix. 156; and Wnaon: 
Reaearcboa Aa. Soc. Bengal, xr. 39, note. 
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3r<l* The date of Sknndo Giipta^s death, which is 
fouad upon the Kiihaon Pillar^ is t[je year IGrJ.* 
No era is stated , but it must of course be that era 
which was used by the royal race of Guptas/^ of 
whicli he is said to have been born, and w'hich could 
only have been the Oupta-k/tl^ or Gupta era. His 
death, therefore, occured in 3I0+ldlk=452 a. i>., as 
g'iven in my table* 

4th. The date of Budlm Gupta hns been deter¬ 
mined by the inscription at Eran,t which records the 
erection of a pillar in the year Iflo, or a. d* 484. 
An inspection of the table will shoiv how well this 
date ag-reca with the period which must be assigned 
to Endha Gupta on the authority of Hw^an Thsatig; 
according to w'hom Fo-THO^KltJ-TO, or Biidh/t Gupfa^ 
was the fourth prince prior to Siladityn^s conquest 
of Magadha in a. E. 6DQ. The coins of Bndhn Gupta 
may he seen in Plate II., figs. fiSS, 57, of Mr. 
Thomas's essay on the SaJ) kings of Surnstra, I can 
confirm the reading of the legend which he gives 
With some hesitation ns Eudha Gupta. 1 procured 
five of these silver coins from a traveller at Eenares, 
of which I have given away four; hut I still possess 
sealing-wax impressions of them all, from winch 
I have been able to recognize tbe engraved specimens. 

5th. The coins of Naila Gupi’A are 

scarce. Of two specimens in gold that have been 
in my own possession, I still have impressions ; but 

* Prinsep^ Jouroit]^ tu. 37, 
t Priiisep's Jouraal^ rjL 634. 
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the type may be seen in Figr. 22, Plate iviii. of 
Wilson's Ariaim Antiqua.” On the obverse, under 
the Raja s arm, is written Nara^ and on the reverse, 
Baladitya. The small silver coin Fig-. 10, Plate 
XV. of the same work, most probably also belongs to 
^ara. I read the legend:— 

PammaMi Baja Sri Naka-Gupta Baladitya. 

6. As the correct determination of the epoch of the 
Gupta dynasty is of the first importance to the 
religious as well as to the political history of ancient 
India, it becomes necessary to examine the chronology 
which Mr. E. Thomas, with much critical skill and 
ingenuity, has proposed for the Suh kings of Gujrat 
and the Gupta princes of Magadha.* We agree 
as to the facts, but difler in our deductions. The 
facts are these:— 

Ist. The beautiful silver coins of the Sah kings 
are all dated in the fourth century of some unknown 
era. 

2nd. The silver coins of Kumara Gupta and of 
Skanda Gupta are evident and undoubted copies of 
those of the Suh kings, and therefore these two 
princes must have reigned at a later date than the 
Inst of the Sah kings. 

7. In making his deductions from these facts, Mr. 

• Seo Journal of the Rojral AAUitic Society, rol. xii., “ On the 
Djrnaety of the Sah King* of SurAshim; ” by Edirard Tbomaa, 
eeq., Bengal Civil Service; a moet valuable contribution to the 
ancient history of India. 


I. 


uo 
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Tbonitia bus based all hia cnlculatioiis on M» Rei- 
naud^s translation of the passage in Abu Ribiin, which 
g^ives the year 310 for the beg’mning of the 

Gupta era, and also for tlte Jtn^il extinctiofi of the 
Gupta dpnasfp^ In adopting' tliia version of Abu 
Rihaifa atntenientj Mr. Thomas Is obliged to seareli 
for some other epochs as the starting points from 
which to count tlic dates of the Surashtra and Gupta 
coins. The earlier era which he u-ses for this pur» 
I>ose is that of Sri Har&baj^* which was enlirelj un¬ 
known until the publication of M. Reinnud’s extracts 
from Abu Rihhu. This era dates from u. c. 457j 
and the epoch of tlie Sab kings of Suroshtra is thus 
6xed between 157 and 57 u. c.f 
8, Between the Suh kings and the GuptaSj Mr. 
Tliomas interposes the Indo-Scythians^ whose con¬ 
quest lie places in 3ft b. c.j atid he proposes to count 
the date of Chandra Gupta^s iascription at SanchiJ 
from 78 A. which is the well-known commence¬ 
ment of the Suka era, TJiis will place the reign of 
Chandra Gupta m 78 + 93 =.171 a, d.j and the reign 
of Buddha Gupta hi 78 + 105 = 243 a. x».j after 
whom there is time for the reigns of a few more 
princes before the asserted extuietion of the family 
in 310 A. D. 

0. My reasons for assigniag the Guptas to a 
later period have been given already ; and I w ill 

* S«« Mr. Thomases Essay* p. 43a 

+ Si!<i Mr. Thonifls^j! Eisay, jjh 45. 

I S>cc Mr I'liDuma's p. 5. 
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HOW state as briefly as possible all rnj^ objections to 
Jfr* Thoiaas^s chroriolog^y, 

Ist. According^ to the Chinese liistorianS) the power 
of the Inclo-Scythiaris remtiined in full force S30 
A* D. i after which it bcg^an to rlecliue. This siute- 
inent is supported by Ptolemy the geog^riipher^ wtio 
between a. d, 140-250, assigns the whole valley of 
the Indus, itwlndin^ StM^treiu^j or Suras htra, to the 
Indo-Scythiaris. 

2ad, Sflinudra Gupta, accoivJintf to the Allahabad 
and Phitari inseriptions, was the fourth prince of the 
Gupta dynasty, and if we allow twenty years to each 
reig'n, Saruudm will date from 50 to 80 of the Gupta 
era, or from 138 to 158 a. d. But in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, Samudm mentions the Sh/Jt/m^MA 
(that is, one of the Sassanian kiiig^ of Persia) as his 
contemporary, whose dynasty did not attain the 
throne until a. d* 223 j and as in his aceoiint of the 
Iribatary nnd conquered provinces he omits Afagadha, 
SurushtJ-n, and Ujjayaiii, it has t>een inferred by 
James Prinseji, * and is admitted by Mr, Thomas 
himself, that these provinces must have formed his 
own proper dominion. But as Siraatrenc belonged 
to the Indo-Scythians at the very date that must be 
assigned to Samudra by Mr, Tbomas’s chronology, 
we must either reject Ids scheme altogether, or con¬ 
clude, that both the Chinese historinn and the Alex¬ 
andrian geographer were in error. 



• JutuiKi! vj. 975* 
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3rd* The independence of the imtive princes of 
Gujrnt between 157 nnd 57 d. c. is cempletely nt 
vnrmnce with the Greek nccounts of Meimntler^s con¬ 
quest of Suriotiit&s or Sur^t^htray between 100 nnd 
130 n. C., which is further nutheuticnted by the long^- 
protracted currency of his coins at Bnryg'hz-ti or 
Baroch* 

4th* The filplmbetical characters of the Sarashtran 
coins • are so widely different from those of the 
Pillar and Rock inseriptionsj and at the same time 
ore so much similar to those of the Guptas, that it is 
impossible not to conclude tlmt there must have been 
R long- interval betiveen Asoka and the independent 
Sdh kings, and uii almost immediate succcssiO'n of the 
Sah kings the Guptas. But Mr. Thomaa*@ pro* 
posed chronology exactly reverses this conclusioiij by 
making the interval between Aeoka^s death and the 
earliest date of the Sumshtra coins not mom than 
sbct 3 '-fire years, u bile the interval betw'^n the last of 
the Sah kings and the rise of the Guptas is one 
hundred and thirty-five years, or more than double 
the other* 

* Aiiatlier «Tid«DCd in favour of tUe kter date of tbe 3iib kings 
ef Gujnvt b furnblied by tbo gateway ituscriptcun^ nt Sdnehi. 
Thw date in the early part af Uie century of our em (sob No. 
lOOj : ami tl^augb they bIiow tbe nearest approach to ihe fortUH 
of the Sail alphabet, yet the latter Is certainly pmtenor to the 
Slinebi inacHptions- This ranult agrees with the period which f 
have araigned »to them, from a,i>* 22C (the beginaiag of the 
Indo'Soythinn decline) to a ^ o . S@0, the ncceiision of Samiidm 
Guptn. 
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5tlu Tim authar of the Peripliia of the Brythrman 
seUf who lived hetwoen 137 and 180 a* elntea that 
attcUiU druchmfts of Apollodotua and of Monander 
were then current at llarygu^a.* This prolonged 
currency of the Greek drachmae poiuta directly to the 
period of the Itido- Sc^ thian rule j for though we 
have eome hundreds of their gold coin^j and many 
thou Bands of their copper coinSj yet only one solitarv^ 
specimen of their silver coinage has yet been dis¬ 
covered. The Indo-Grecinn silver probably con¬ 
tinued current until after 222 A. B.j when the Indo- 
Scythinn power l>egan to decline. From this period, 
ohout S50 A, Dp, I u'ould ilate the independence 
of the Sah kings, and the issue of their silver 
coinage, wdiich was a direct copy in weight, and 
partly in t 3 ’pe, from the Phllopater drachmas of 
Apollodotus. 

2* We liave thEis a continued series of silver enr- 
reiicj’' in Gujrat for upwards of six hundred years, 
from ^fenaiider^s conquest, in u. c, 150-140, to Budha 
Gupta’s death, in about 510 a. d. From this period 
thick silver pieces of the same type and of the same 
value, but one half more in weight, were issued h)'- the 
Bulnbhi kings down to the Mahomedan conquest. 
In the more precious metal tlie coinage of the Indo 
Scythians was inimediatety succeeded hy the golden 
dinars of the Guptas, w'hose earliest pieces are almost 

* TIad»n| G«gr. Min., i. S7—Vjiit, U^te 8uiik, JlAilriiuti, 
Marci pt AntonmJ temjKiribuB; iljut between 117 nod ISO 
k.ti.f Dr about ISO 
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exnct copies of tiie ^'ell-kllovr^^ Ardokro coins of 
Kanlshka and his succeeaors.* 

10, Tlie importance of establishing' the corrcBt era 
of the Gnpfaa beoomca apparent when we learn tlmt 
Chandra Gupta was most probably one of the last 
paramonnt sovereigns of India wha professed the 
Uuddhist faith. The inscriptions of his reign, which 
still exist at Siinchi and at Udayagiri, confirm the 
account of the contemiiorary traveller Fa-IIinn; that 
Buddhism, though honoured and flourishing, was cer¬ 
tainly on the decline, and that temples of the Brah¬ 
mans were rising on all sides. The earliest inscrip¬ 
tion of Chandra Gupta is dated in 82 of the Gupta 
era, or a, l>. 401. It consists of two lines carved on 
a iTick tablet at the foot of the TJdayagiri hill, which 
was intended for a longer inscription. There h room 
for five more lines j and, as no event is commemorated, 
it is evident that the rjecord is incomplete. The tablet 
is placed to the right of the entrance of a cave- 
temple apparently dedicated to Surya, whose imago 
is represented on each side of the doorway* Immedi- 
ately to the left of the cave there is a large alto- 
relievo of the VarA/t^ or Boar Amidr, ten feet and a 
half in height* The inscription is partially injured by 
the peeling of the rock on the right hand; but the 

* Sco Prin»p, in Jotinud it. ( 529 , and PIntea XXXVI J I. luid 
XXXfX., in which tLo imitatlni) is dcmrlT deTcJopod^ hut I wna 
the first to point out to Jannet Prin«p the seated ArtMro on tho 
Indo^ScTthinn coins, which figure n^ierwtmts became ih& moat 
commoEL rererfe of ilio esn-lj (Jupta coins. 
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date is perfect, and the enly part that is completely 
lost ia the nnine of the Enja who excavated the cave. 
A fac-sitnile of the inscription ii ill be found in Plate 
XXT., No* 200, The following ia a transcript iu 
lioiiiau characters:— 

Siddhaia samvai*arf 82 mhlekadtia^a 

parama-hhittaraha ANOKA-OLrrTji p^dAnad^tax^ 

Mahdrdjt} 0itAOALmAji?(7fr^^is, Mahdr^^ 

Sanahdi^ihit^ffa M<iKd {rdjtt * ■ ■ 

*' FinUlk<>d in tLo year 82, on tlie Htli of tlio bright half 
ofthi? month of Srftvnnaj [tlio eiwn] of liLmi, Imwing to tho feet of 
tho poramouiat, homngc-rcceiting, auprenm Muhonijn CiiA^raHA' 
GtUTAj the grancLioii of MoLciraja CifAQALioA, tho non of 
Miihnnija Visnsru-DAfiA, Moharnja (onme oblitoratod) of 

hdnikar 

11. SanaMdmka is included by Samudm Gupta 
amongst his trihutary provinces,* but unfortunately 
the name of its Raja is not given. The position cf 
Sanakhnika is, hoa^ever, now placed beyond all doubt j 
ns it must have included Udayagiri, Ebilsa, ami 
Sunclii. It Is even possible that Si%7mMmka may 
liftve some connection with the names of Banchi— 
Kanflkhera. 

12* The YaisbnavQ faith of tins petty roy ol family 

* Aildlmbtul Pillar inscription, in Pria^p's JourneJ^ vi* 

The nnme of or Chaglig racalk tLoJt&of KnUiigh, Togh- 

Ink, and otUom of undoubted Tartar origin, to strongly, that ono 
can scarcely help asaigning this petty family to tlio TnJo'Seythian 
stock. 
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h ebcimi'n by the iinme of Vishnu Dus, the slave of 
Vishnumid by the Vnishiinvn subjects of nil the 
rock sculptures nt Udnya^iri. The Eonr Iiicarnatloii 
of Vishnu hns alrondy been mentioned. On the top 
of the hill there is a colossal fi^pire of Vishnu himself, 
twelve feet in length, reposing' on the fold a of the 
serpent Se^ka or Anantaj the emblem of etcrnitji^* 
Tlie Tvorahip of Vishnu, w'hich then prevailed at 
Udayagiri, has been supplanted by that of Siva; and 
the votaries of the lingam have occupied the cave- 
temples of Vishnu. In the principal temple, noiv 
dedicated to I^Iahadeo, there is a native inscription on 
a pillar dated in the Snmvatyear 1003, or a. i>. 1030, 
in which the votary reconis his “ adorntioti at the feet 
of Vislmu/^* 

13» Tlie second inscription of Chandra Gupta is 
carved on one of the railings of the colonnade of the 
great Tope at Sanclii. It was tiunslated and pub¬ 
lished by James Prinsep in 1837 ;f but its date w-aa 
not properly nscertained» Since then, Mr. Thomas 
has satisfactorily shonm that the Sam vat date is 93; 
but he has failed to see that the day of the month is 
likewise represented in figrures* I have given a fac¬ 
simile of this date in Plate XXI., No. 107. It reads 
S. 03, BMdrapadn 14 = “the year 93, the 14th 
(of the month) Bhadrapada.” This inscription records 
a grant of money by the paramount sovereign Chandra 
Gupta, through his local agent, to the Srfimanas of 
the or Great Monastery at Sanchi. 

• Vi4linU'pfi>do-nitjjifn. t Journal, vi, 
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Pringcp*9 transifttioii gireg the geiifimi sanae of the 
text; but, in d(?eumeiita of tills kind, it is alwaj's 
desirable to have as literal a version as possible. The 
0 [iening lines especinllj have been much abridged; 
and, as they are thoroughly Buddhist leal in their lan¬ 
guage, I will venture to give my own translation of 
them. 

A « (fa ma) ti Afafai fi/idrf J^ritjnyd^na 

IfmeiteHdr'ayi'tyaptirajuapvtiffa Ari(M Jtfunt/intiira) 
gat&^ii ^atnana-pNSffffttee^iMiahdtfdry^a tunffftdya, • • ■ 

** To tLa follcwera of Dhurma in the Grsnt Monajitciy, who, bv 
tlie ^rfirctico of roomllty, and hy do^p matlitatioa on tiio ottHbntoa 
of wisdom havo subdual tlicir paadons, and hocomc dii- 

tingiiislied for virtiw - to the S-rdmonas of tbo venstiible fratemitv, 
prD-emiDent in private religious oba^vance^ f ATft$atLa)j” 

14- Prnjnd means wisdom, understanding/^ or 
more literally, “ foreknowledge." The author of the 
Ashtn Sahasrika thus addresses Prajna:— 

Thou mighty object of my worship 1 Thou 
Prajml I art the sum of all good qualities; and 
Buddlm is the Gur^ of the world. The wise make 
no distinction between thee and Buddha. He who 
devoutly serves thee serves the T^tMgatfi also."* 

The author of the PujA-kand thus addresses 
IVajnu:—’“I aiake salutation to PrajuA^Devij who 
Is the Prajn/i PAramitd (Transcendental Wisdom), 
the Prajiw-mpa (multifonn), the Nir-rupa (formless), 
and the anivereal mother.” 


* HodgMvo, p. 1 S3, 
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The author of the Siolhaim-nuvla offers his enlii- 
tatlon to Prnjna-Devi, from whom, in the form of 
desire, the production of the world w^b excellently 
obtained; who is beautiful as the full mooiv, the 
mother of Adi Buddha/'* And a^ain, Salutation 
to Prajinv Paramitd, the infinite, who, when nil was 
voUl, was revealed by her own i^lll. i" 

15. Prajftd or PTftjTm Deei ia deifie<l Nnttire, or 
Dka Nftturay and the same as Dharma. In the 
Sanchi inscription her supremacy is acknowledged 
by Clmiulrn Gupta's belief in the attainment of 
purity and the subjection of tlie passions hy medita¬ 
tion on the attributes of Frajnd. The g:reat king- 
was therefore not an orthodox Buddhist, hut a 
lieterodox materialist, \vho held Dhorma or material 
nature as the tirat person of the Triad. 

10, If James Prinsep’s restoration of the test be 
correct, and I believe that it is ao, Chan<lrii Gupta 
w as a most munificent patron as w'ell as a faithful 
follower of Buddhism. His ^ift to the Sanchi Tope 
for its regular Illumination, and for the perpetual 
service of Srdmanas or ascetics, w as no leas a sum 
than twenty-five thousand dinars, or 25,000L, equal 
to tw o laklis and a half of rupees. 

17. But the religious belief of Chandra Gupta 
does not rest solely on the authority of this inscri^>- 
tion; for, according to the sacred books of tlie Jains, 
the lost Tirthankara Mahavira is &oid to have ex- 

' ilodgsoatp. 105* 
t IIodg!'C&; 120. 
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potinded his twelve dreama to Ghandrn Guptn, the 
lord of Avnnti or Ujain.* 

18. The same stor^" ia related in the Buddha 
viloafljt tlie dreams are said to liave been fourteen, 
and to have been expounded to Chandra Gupta, the 
monarch of Ujnin, Bbadra Bn bn Muni. Prom 
this it may be Inferred that the Prince was certainly 
not fl worahipper of tlie Brahmanicol Pantheon; and 
ag we have seen that he was not an orthodox Budd¬ 
hist, we may conclude that his heterodoxy was not 
very dissimilar from Jainism ^ W'hlcb is g’miernlly nc<- 
ktiowledg'ed to have been a sectarian offspring of 
Buddhism* 

10* But, if my chronolog'y of the Guptas be 
correct, we have tlie most clear proof of the Bud¬ 
dhist belief of CJmndra Gupta in Fa Ilian's travels. 
The Chinese pilgrim left his native land in a* d* 300, 
and returned to it agfain in a* d. 415* His visit to 
Pa-iian-^fu, or Pataliputra,^ the capital of the king-- 
dom of Mo-kie-thi, or Mag^adha, therefore took place 
in the early part of Cliandra Gupta's reig-n. He de¬ 
scribes the city as i^ry large the people os rich and 
fond of discussion ; but juat in all their dealings* They 
celebrated Sakya's birthday annually by a procession 

• Transactioni liojal Asiatic Socifitj, i, SU^ColonGl Tod. 

t At j>* 113 of tltfi samo vDlmtie, Mejor DriamaiiiA stated tho 
Mine Udng'i on UiO ftuthantir of the a Digaaibam 

Jnln work. 

I JPu h only the Chinese ironBlatlon of the Saoskrit pHtnt^ a 
son, 

4 &* iiifii. 
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of four-wheeled cans, with little chapels at the four 
corners, each containing* a seated Buddha^ with 
liodhisatwas standing by him. This festival still 
survives in the Rath JMtrAj or annual procession of 
Jaganndthy which the crafty Brahmans have adopted 
into their own creed, because it was too popular to 
be suppressed.* 

20. At the time of Fa Ilian’s visit Buddhism 
w'as the prevailing religion of the Panjab, and of 
Northern India from Mathura to the mouth of the 
Ganges. Between the Panjub and IMathuru, that is 
in Brahmavartta Proper, the law of Buddha was not 
held in honour.t But this was the original seat and 
stronghold of the Brahmans and their religion ; and 
its exception by Fa Ilian is one amongst the many 
proofs of the pilgrim’s accuracy. Everywhere else 
Buddhism was honoured and flourishing; the kings 
were firmly attached to the law', and showed their 
reverence for the ascetics by taking off their tiaras 
before them. But at Shdchi and at Sheicei, in Oudh, 
the heretical Brahmons had attempted to destroy a 
sacred nettle and some holy Topes. ITie very at¬ 
tempt show s the increasing power of the Brahmans, 
and their confident hope of ultimate success. 

21. In the Bhitari Pillar inscription, no mention 
is made of the religious belief of the first Chandra 

* S«e note 0 to chapter xxTii. of Mr. LaidUy’s translation of 
the pilgrimage of Fa Hian; and the conclnding chapter of thin 
▼olumc. 

t Fo~kt€e-\it c. XT. 
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Gtipta, but hSs BOTi Samudm ivould appear to have 
been a strict obsener of the Vedas, as he is repre¬ 
sented ofterin^ vast sacrifices to the ancient elemental 
Beitiesj liidra^ Varuna, and Yiima^* In his own 
inscription on the Allahabad Pillar he is also com* 
pared to Dhanada, Varnna, Indm, and Antaka;| 
that LSj to the Gods of the four elements, earthy water, 
fire, and air. His son, the second CJinudra Gupta, 
and Ills ^ndson Kumdra Gnpta, are called wor¬ 
shippers of the Supreme Bhaqavat,J whom Dr. 
Mill identifies with Krishna. But as the Vishim 
Pnrana, which was most probably written in the 
tenth century,^ makes no mention of the jvorehip of 
Krishna, oUhough it g'ives a long account of his 
historpf the Uliagavat who was worshipped by 
Clmndra and Kunidro, must he either Vishnu or 
Buddha. In his remarks on this inscription, how¬ 
ever, Dr, Mill droi>s Krishna |[ altogether, and makes 
Vishnu the object of Uhandrti'a and Kumara*s wor¬ 
ship, But as Bhagavat is one of the commonest of 
the many titles of Buddha, the balance of evidence 
still remains very much iu favour of Cliawji;^ Gupta’s 
attachment Co Budtihism, It is even possible that 
Chandra Gupta may have professed Buddhism in the 

• Prinsep*< Journal, vi. fi, 
t rrinsep's Jouraal, ti. 

I PrmsepA JourtLal, vi, tj—paramo Bbsgavato, 

^ PnuMp's journal, i. Profeauor If. H, Wilson sava inuUI!i‘ 
of tho tenth <ieptury. 

[| PrinMip’* Jotiirnnl. ri. 7. 
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mrhj part of hia siofl Vnisluinvism m tlie 

letter part j for tha difference between the two h 
more nominal than real. Indeed the mention ol 
Vishiiu himself would no more invalitlatc tlie Bucl- 
dhiam of Chandra Gupta than the Toutric pictures 
of Mahadeva and Kiili can disprove tlie present 
Buddhism of the Tibetans and Nepalese. The 
exoteric or outward worship of Chaltyas, an<l of 
statues of Buddha, no doubt remained uiiciianged; 
but the esoteric or philosophical ej>eculation& of the 
learned were continually changing; and the com* 
paratively pure theism aud practical morality of 
Buddha were first encumbered with the mild quietism 
of the Vaishuavofl, and at last deformed by the wild 
extravagances of the Tantrists. 

22, Skonda Gupta, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
ascended the throne of Magadha about A- D, 440» lie 
inherited the vast dominions of kis family, inciudlng 
the whole of Northern Indio, from Gujrat to the 
mouth of the Ganges; and though his reign was dis* 
turbed by the rebellion of a minister, yet he left his 
kingdom undivided to his successor. Of bis religious 
faith there is no doubt- for, in the Bhitari Pillar 
inscription,t he is stated to have |vosEessed '^a clear 
inaight into the wisdom of the Tantras." The mva^ 
teries of the Tfmtrikas were secret and lucommunic- 
iible. They taught formulas of iocnutation and 

* His gift to the Simohi Chaitvii is dutod Ammo Oujita‘ or 
A. Dr 412; Oiiil ktHJtv thnl hi? was rcignihg Into eu a. a. 423. 

t Prinsnp^s Jouninl, ri. 0. 
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iiijetic charms for the attninment of suporhuman 
power* They degraded tlio nmteiial worship of the 
reproductive powers of Nature hy a eensual find 
ohsceuft interpretatioiJ, m which Siva and or 

thejr emblems the linffam and played a conspicu¬ 
ous part* One of their orders, the Kfqr/dika^j or 
meu-of-skulJs/’ hag been well represented in the 
Prabodha Chandrodayo, • a native metaphvsical 
drama* The aiieahers are a BudilhUt monk, a 
Brahman mendicautj and the Kapalika. 

JiuddhtM : " Thig man professes the rule of a 
Kdpdlihn. I will ask him what it is*” {Going up to 
him.) ^'HoJ you with the bone and skull necklace, 
what are your notioug of happiness and salvation 

AYijjma: Wretch of a Buddhist I WeU, hear 
w hat 13 our religion:— 

" Witli fleslj tjf meuf with hmiti and fat well BiueanKj, 

Wts makd oar grim bamt offering j brenk our fast 
From cups of Jiolj Brahmnn^ fikuli; and ever, 
WiihgnrgliDgdro|W of blood, tliot idenieous stroam, 

From hard thrwta quickly cut, by m is worehijip«l 
WiUi huiuan offoriags meet, our God, dread Bhaimra.*' 

Brahinan mendicant (stoppmg his ears) ; Bud- 
jdhlstj Buddhigt, what think you of this I Oh I horrible 
discipline 1 ” 

Bjuldhist : Sacred! Arhata I some awful sinner 

has gurely deceived that man*"* 

hVipalikn (in a rage); « Aha I sinner that thou art 
• Prinsep'B Jounuil, vl, ]J—imiis/ated hy Dr. iliJh 
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^vilest of heretics, with thy Bhaven crown, drest like 
tlie lowest outcssta — uncombed oue I awny with 

I - 

23, The eitrnFBgaace of this class of Tantritaa is 
further displayed by the Kupalika'a boast i— 

" I call at will tko beat of Gotls,. great Ilnrif 
Aud FlAnA’a aelf, and BnUimat I reatrain 
Witli ujy sole voice tlis course of stars that waadcr 
In heuvea's lirigbt vault j tka Bartli wiib all its lead 
Of mountaiMi fields, and cities, I at will 
Reduce OBce tnons to water j and, behold t 
I drink 

24* From thia siieciuieu of the Taiitrika faith, it 
may he inferred that the cabalistic charms ami mystic 
incmitationa, added to the fne use of spirituous 
liquorsj induced an excited state of mind in tlie 
votaries that was highly favourable to a full belief in m 
tbe attainment of superhuman power. No wonder 
that the Buddbiat considered such extravagance ns ' 
the effect of delusion. 

25* But the Tfmlrika doctrines continued to spread 
in spite of their wildness ; and they at length became ! 
so popular that they were even carried into Nepal and 
Tibet, and permanently engrafted on the Buddhism of J 
those countries. Their success was, how ever, as much I 
due to force aa to persuasion, for lealots are always ^ 
persecutors* To Skanda Gupta, therefore, I a ould 
attribute the persecution of the Buddhists mentioned 
by Hw'an Thsang** Writing in the first half of the 

• c. I sit* note 12. 
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aeveiitU century, the Chiueso pilgrim sayai— 
long^ fig’o the king-, Sfie-sh^n^-kiaf who persecuted and 
soug-iit to abolisli the Law of BuddJiti, trierl also to 
flestroy the stone H'liich bore the holj- inipressionB of 
his feet.” As Sh£*shang'kia is not included by 
fl wan Thsang- amongrst the fire kings wbo reigned 
over Magadhn previous to Siladltju^a conquest^ ho 
must be looked for nmongst the predecessors of Budho 
Guptn. Of these, the only one wljose name at all 
resembles She-akanff’‘ki{i is Skaiidij ■ and as his Tfiii- 
irika teal would naturally have led him to persecute 
the Buddhists, there is every probability in favour of 
the proposed identification. It is nUo not unlikely 
that the rebellion of Skandn Gupta's minister may 
have been caused by his persecutiou of Ouddliisiii. 
But the followers of Sakya recovered their infiueuce \ 
nnd the holy stone, which She-shang-kia hud thrown 
into the Ganges, was restored to its original position, 
where it was seen by H wiiiii TJisang about a, d. 042. 

20. The intenal between the death of Skanda 
Gupta and the date of Budha Gupta's pillar at Bran 
is only thirty-two years;* and as HiA'an Thsang 
places (perhaps JjoMdU^aj as the 

immediate predecessor of Budha Gupta, a reign of 
about twenty-five years might he assigneii to him to 
connect the series of the earlier Guptas found in the 
Pillar inscriptions w itli the later series recorded by 
the Chinese pilgrim. In the Seoni copperplate grants 
there is mention of Deva Gupta, a paramount sove- 
* Ffijtii to Ififi, Anno Ctiiptv. 

.'ll 
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reioTi • whose authority was acknowledged by the 
petty Hnjca of the Narbada. Uc must therefore have 
been one of the M aged ha dynasty j and he might 
either be placed between the two series of Guptas, or 
be identified with the first of IIwan Tbeang^s princes. 
As Lo-kia-lo-a-yi-to is evidently some title, such as 
Lokfidityo, “ Sun.of-thc-world,’' similar to thoac 
whicb we know were assumed by other membei’s of 
this dynasty, it seems quite probable that Dev a Gupta 
and Lo-kia-lo-a-yl-to were one and the same person. 

27. The name of BudkcL QupUi^ “ cherished by 
Budba,'' refers so distinctly to bis own faith that there 
can be no hesitation lu classing him amongst the 
royal followers of SAkjo. His pillar inscription is 
dated in the Gupta j'ear 1Q5, or a. d. 484 j and I 
suppose that he may have reigned from about 480 to 
SlO A. n. During this i>eriod, in a. 1>. 609, the 
Chinese record f ati embiissy sent by the King of 
India,” named Ke\{-to (that is, Gutio or Gnptu)^ to 
the Emperor of China with presents of ctyetal vases, 
perfumes, precious talismans, and other articles. The 
“ kingdom of India’’ is afterwards describeti to be the 
country watered by the Ganges and its affluents; that 
is, Mogadha as it existed under the Guptas, whicli 
included Magadha proper, and all the tributary pro¬ 
vinces between the Himalayan and Yindhyan moun¬ 
tains, This vast empire was possessed by four Gupta 

• Priosep^ft Jouranl^v. 730* '* Maharajadhtnijn that ts, the ^ing 
ef RiagB. 

f Chinese account of Indjcii ta Prinsap'a Joiuaab vi. G&. 
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princei)j the predeccaaora of Budha Gupto ; nnd there 
IS aulHcieiit evidence ie prove that Ar^r sway woe 
equally extensive. He is mentioned by IIwan 
Thsan”"* amongst the kingpa of Miign^ha ; he la 
coiled, in the Ernn pill or iiiscrlptionj king of the 

beautiful country situated between the jL^lhidi ond 
theiV^iimnd'n/*t or Jumna and Narbodii; and hie ailver 
coins are of the Gvjrai type of the Sftha of Seiroahtra, 
which was used b}' his predecessors, Ktini^ra and 
Skaiida, Mr. Thomas donbtsthe acjcumc}" of Jnmea 
Prinsep's reading of Kill hid i; but I can vouch for its 
correctuesSj as I have e^vamiaed the inaeriptlou care¬ 
fully, and am now writing with a fac-aimiie before 
me. What Mr. Thomas colls the very legible r 
over the concluding compound letter is only the 
long vow'd *. Tlje name is perfectly distinct on the 
pillar. 

28. According to Hwan Thsangj Budha Gupta 
was Bucceeded by Th^t-k/i-tei-kiti-tOj or Taktitr Gapta ^ 
but Ida dominions must have been confined to 
Magndha jiroper, ns we learn from the inscription on 
the colossal Var/iha Amt^rj at Eraii, that the para¬ 
mount sovereign Toramdna possessed all the country 
about Bhupil and sou them Bundelkhand not many 
years after the elevation of Budha Gupta*s pillar; 
for the pillar was erected by Vaidala Vishnu, at the 
expense of his cousin Dhanyn Vishnu, while the colos¬ 
sal Boar w'as set up by Dhanyn Vishnu himself. The 
death of Budha Gupta, and the accession of Toramaiia, 
* Appondiee. + P^rituwip^s vi. 
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therefore both took pl(vce during the life-time of 
Dhonya Vishnu* But there must have been an in¬ 
terval of some years beta'een the tivo events, as 
Dhanya's elder hrother, Mitri Vishnu, who is not 
evau mentioned in the pillar iiiscriptiou, hud since 
assoQied the title of Jlah^irajaj nnd u'oi then dead. 
Dhanya himself then became regent, apparently to 
the young prince, ToramS^na , for, in another iiiscrip'' 
tion from the Fort of Gwalior, I find Toraiudna 
described as the son of MAtri Ddso, and the grandson 
of Matrikuk, who ia probably the same as Matri 
Vishnu* As the celebrated hill of Udayagiri k men¬ 
tioned in the Gwalior inscription, there can be little 
doubt of tiie identity of the two Toramfinaa, and of the 
consequent extension of the principality of Fran to 
the banks of the Jumna. The reign of Tommana* 
probablv extended froiu a. d. 020 to o50, contempo¬ 
rary with Taktn Gupta of Magadha* 

29- From this time until the conquests of Sikditya, 
King of Mala a, in the early part of the seventh cen- 
ttirv, nothing certain Is know'n of the history of India. 
Takta Gupta was succeeded by Nara Gupta Buladitya, 
and he was succeeded by Vajm, wlio was reigiting 
when Siladitya conquered Magadha* According to 
Hwftu Thsang, this warlike prince fought battles 
such as had never been seen before,” and all the 
northern provinces submitted to him* Ilw'aii Tlisaag 

* Jlr. Prinwp retiil kind's luuno ms J'iwjpiJnt ; hut I hnTe 
examined the inscription iny^elf, and emn slate positively thmt tluj 
DtiDie is loTOitidtta^ 
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Visited his court in a, d, fi4'3j and from him* veiearn 
that the ^ing' sent an embassy with a present of hoolcs 
to the Clnnese Eiiiperor. This present proves that 
Siladitya was a fblJovver of Buddha, for none hut 
Rnudiilia works would have been aoeeptable to the 
liuddhist Emperor of China. 

30. At the time of Hwan Thsaug’s visit, Buddhism 
was rapidly declining, many of the monasteries were 
in ruins, and temples of the heretical Brahmans ivere 
rising* on all sides. At Benares there were one hun- 
<lred heretical temples, and ten thousand heretics who 
worshipped Tswnrfl,t while the Bauddhas had otily 
thirty monasteries, and some three thousand monks 
nnd their disciples- Beyoml the cit)^ however* at the 
great temple in the Deer Park, there were about 
fifteen hundred monks and disciples; but altogether 
in this once holy place, where Buddha preached the 
law, there were twice as many heretics as Buddhists, 
In Kalingn^J also, the faithful were few, and the 
heretics very nnaierous. But, notwithstanding this 
spread of heretical opinions, the rulers of the land 
were still attaclied to Buddhiam, The King of Chi- 
chi-to, JajAvati (that is, modern Bundelkhand), was a 
firm believer in the three precious oiieSj§ Buddlm, 
Dharma, and Sangha. The great Sil/iditya of Malig n 
and Mngndha was a Buddhist, nnd these two coun- 

* Po-kwc-kif Appendiw- 
t a. ixxIt- aotfl. 

I A|ipendico, p. 

I Apppndic«» p. 303. 
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tl'ies were stiU the moat eminent in Itidin for the atudy 
of Buddhism.* 

31. From the fifth to the seventh century, the de¬ 
cline of Buddhism was g'radual and gentle; hut the 
farther progress of decay was then stayed for a time, 
and the expiring religion, like a dying lamp, still 
burst forth wdth occasional brightness, and its sudden 
flashes of light threw a transient brilliance over the 
wide-spreading gloom. In tlie seventh century Bud- 
dhlaai w'as propagated over the whole of lihet; the 
magnificent stnpa of Sdrmltth^ upwards of two hun¬ 
dred feet in height^ was erected near Benares J and a 
colossal copper image of Buddha w’as set up, and several 
thaityas and vihdrs built by the great Laiitiditya 
in Kashmir-t But, from the eJglitli century, the fdl 
of Buddhism w'as rapid and violent. Kevv dynasties 
arose who kiieiv not Sdkya; and the Tuiirs of Delhi, 
the Bahtors of Kauoj, and the Chaiidels of Mahoha, 
succeeded to the vast empire of Siluditya. The rise 
of all these families has been traced to the eighth / 
century; mid both coins and inecriptious remain to 
attest theii' Brahmanicai belief. But Buddhism con¬ 
tinued to linger in Benares, in Malwn, and in Gujrut J 
and waa not finally extinguished until the eleventh or 
the twelfth centur)-, when the last votaries of Buddha 
were expelled from the continent of India. Numbers 
of images, concealed by the departing monks, nre 
found buried near and heaps of ashes still 

’ /Ij.Jtw-ili, Appendice, p. 392. 

t Unjji Turnngini, iv. ?i. 188-210. 
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lie scattered amidst the ruins to show thot the monas¬ 
teries were destroyed by fire.* 

3G. The full of Buddhism was n natural con- 
sequence of closing' all roads to siilvntioUj save tho 
difficult path which led from one grade to another 
of the mounstic orders* No layman could hopo to 
be saved; and even the most zealous votary must 
have felt that the staudard of excellence was too 
lofty to be reached. Absolute faith, perfect virtue, 
and supreme tnowledge, were indispensable; and, 
without these, no man could attain Buddhahood, 
and final freedom from transmigration, Coatmucd 
celibacy, abstinence, and privation, were expected 
from all w ho had taken the vows; and a long course 
of prayer, penanee, and devout abstraction, were re¬ 
quisite before the votary could gain the raak of 
Arhata or Bodbisutwa* But as this w'os the onlif 
path to salvation, people of all ranks fiocked to the 
monasteries—men crossed by fortune or disappointed 
in ombidon, wives neglected by their husbands, and 
widows by their children, the sated debauchee, and 
the zealous enthusiast., all took the vows of celibacy, 
abstinence, and poverty. In the early ages of 
Buddhism the votaries supported themselves by daily 

■ r wrote this passage from my own knowledge, a-4 I mado many 
around S^ndib in lS3ij-36. JVlojar Kittoe boa sinto 
( 1851 } moat folly oonflnDcd mj opinion by bui Pflore ei Landed ex- 
cnTntionp ia tbo sumo neighbourbood. He wriUw to mo: 
bos been socked and hnrMd —priaata, tompleO} idols, all togetber; 
for in acme placet} bones, iron, wood, and etooe, are found in biige 
roassea, and tbia bos linppened more tbnn once.'^ 
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but the i»loua geuerosHy of mtlividuals 
hiui gradually alicuated the finest lands in the 
country for the support of the monasteries; ftud 
the mass oi the people looked with envy upon the 
possessions ot an idle multitude of monks* The rich 
domains of the monasteries attracte^l the notice of 
kings, mid the desire of possession was soon followed 
bv its accomplishment. The people looked on un¬ 
moved, and would not defend what they had long 
ceased to respect; and the colossal figure of 
Buddhism, which had once bestridden the whole 
cotitincut of India, vanished suddenly like a rainbow 
at sunset* 
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CHAPim XIIL 

BUILDING AND DEDICATION OP TOPES 

1. The following deaoription of the building and 
dedication of a Tope is taken from the Mnh^wanso; 
and chief!}" from the acoouut of Lutthagdmini’a 
erection nnd consecration of the Miiha-thtpOf or 
“ Great Tope" in Ceylon. A short notice of ihia 
kind is necessiirv for the better understanding of the 
miiiuie clelaila of the opening of the BJiilsa Topes, 
and for the easier conipreheusioii of various scenes 
pictured in the Sanchi bas-reliefs, 

2. When any wealthy or powerful jierson under¬ 
took to build n Tope, he first raised a pillar on the 
spot inscribed with a record of his intentions; which 
pillar was afterwards removed w*hen the building of 
the Tope was begun. The Roja DevAnampriya, who 
began to reign in Ceylon in the year 240 B, C,, 
wished to erect a Tope on a spot consecrated by the 
teachings of Buddha; hut being warned by the holy 
Mahendra that tins great work was reserved for 
Duttliag^mini, he , wms content to raise a stone 
pillarj* with an inscription recording his wish, 
* iVnAfl?T7TFr*>, p, P7. 
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Dutthag:4iiiiiiij tv ho reined over Ceylon between the 
years 101 and 1S7 removed this pillar before 

lay in Of the foundations of the Mohdthapo^* 

G. It would seem that the Topes were usually 
built by forced labourfor Dutthag"4raini evidently 
made an exception in the case of tbe MahathupOj 
for which he did not think it rig^ht to exact com- 
pulsoiy or unpaid labour. 

4. The foaudations were formed of rouud stones 
(perhaps boulders), which were trodden down by 
elephants. Above these were placed courses of fine 
clay, bricks, cement, kurutvindn^ atones, iron plates, 
divine incense (brought by tbe Srtimanerasj from the 
Hemawanta), phuUka stones (alcatite), common atone, 
plates of brass (imbedded in Kapiitho gum which had 
been moistened vruth the milk of small red eocoa*nuts), 
and plates of silver (cemented with vermilion mixed 
in oil of eesamum),J I have preserved this extrava¬ 
gant account simply because I think it probable that 
most of these particulai^ may be partially true. 
Tbe plates of silver and brass, and even of irou, were 
possibly only small discs; and the course of phaliha 
stone only a emgle slab ; each deposited in the centre 
of the building. 

5. The la)ing of tbe foundation stone was attended 
Tilth as much solemnity ns now takes place at the 
same ceremony in England. “ Eevered ones I'' said 
the Mabnruja, To-morrow, I wJH lay the festival- 

■ MahtTvatnOf p. IdO. i pp. H35 and 176. 

t MaharvatuOf p. 1(59. 
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brick of the Great Chaitja; let all the fraternities 
assemble there:” and furtberj he proclaimedj Let 
all m}’’ people attend with offerings for Buddha^ and 
^vith garlands.” The road leading from the dtv 
to the Hite of the Tope was decorated j and on the 
appointed morning, the moon being full, the king, 
attended by bia miutstera, and accompanied by 
thouBandH of troops, with dancing and singing 
women, and bands of muBtcianB, proceeded to the 
site of the MaMthitpo.* On reaching the place he 
made an offering of one thousand and ei^ht Biuta 
of clothing; which were deposited in the middle, 
and at the four sides, of the Intended site. 

0. The oeremon}' was attended by numbers of 
Lhikslius from the principal monastic establishments 
in India; from Itajagriba and Vaisali; from Benares, 
Sravusti, and Kosambl; from Ujain, and from the 
wilderness of Vindhya; from Kashmir, and froia 
Alnsadrla (or Alexandria), the capital of Yon a (or 
Greek country of Kabul).t The king, encircled by 
the multitude of Bhlkshus, entered the holy space, 
and, bowing with reverence to them, presented an 
offering of garlands. Then w^alking thrice round 
the site, he stationed himself in the centre, and wdth 
a pair of highly polished silver compasses pointed 
with gold, described a circle for the lower course of 
bricks, lie next placed in the centre eight gold and 
eight silver vases, and encircled them with eight 


• f, 170. 


t Makan'iiRMf p. 172. 
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cold nnd eiglit silver bricks.* Around eoch brick 
be deposited one bundred and eiglit pieces of cloth, 
mid around the whole one hundred nnd eight new 
enrthen vases. Then taking up the eastern brick 
the king deposited it again in a frogront cement 
formed of the jessamine flowers which had been 
offered on the holy spot. In the same manner seven 
ministers of state deposited the other seven bricks. 
Then the king, bowing down to the nsscmb e 
Bhikshns. agtun made offerings on the four sides of 
the site; and repairing to the north-east point, 
bowed with reverence to the great Sfhanira Phita- 
DARSi, who at once began to chant tliejeya mangcla, 
<'or hymn of joy," which was uttered by Sakya at 
the moment of his attaining Buddhnhood.t 

7. Tlie bricklayers were assembled by beat of 
drum; and the B^jnh inquired from the architect, 
"In whnt form dost thou propose to constniet tiie 
chnityo 1” The architect, taking some water in the 
palm of his hand, dashed it into a golden vessel full 
of wnter, and poluting W a hemispherical bubble of air 
which stood for a moment on the surface, he said, “ I 

will build it in this forin.’’t 

8. The relic-chomber was formed of six clouded 
slobs of stone (m^yAniwintw). One was placed fiat, 
four were arranged like the aides of n boi:, and the 
sixth (which was the lid) was placed to the enstward.ij 

• p. 1?3. 

f Srt cbnp- iv. 7 , tif thi» rolume for BuddhaV iiymn, 

; h p. 17S>i 
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111 tlie middle of tliis chamber wjis deposited a 
golden isii^j^i-treej and round it were placed golden 
images of Buddha. Various acts in the life of Buddha 
were depicted on the sides of the chamberj which was 
illuminated with rows of lamps fed with seented oil. 

0. On the evening of the day of lull moon the 
king Duttlrngjiminl, in a chtuiot draw n hy four white 
horsesj, carried the golden relio-casket on Ids head, 
surmounted hy the canopy of dominion, tow'ords the 
Tope, The procession was headed hy the state 
elephant Eandtilo^ fully eapariaoned j and the chariot 
was surrounded by men and women hearing vases, 
baskets of flowers, torches, and flags. Elephants, 
horses, and chariots, followed in the procession j 
and the crash of all kinds of vocal and instrumental 
music w'ns so loud that it seemed as if the earth wms 
being rent astinder.* 

10. On reaching the Tope the pious iiionarch re¬ 
ceived the relics from the chief aM-tf rirn, and deposited 
them in a golden casket. Then placing the casket 
on a throne he made his oflerings to the relics; and 
how'ing reverentially down, stood with uplifted hands 
joined in adoration. He now dedicated his canopy 
of dominion (that is, the royal chatta) to the relies, 
nnd exclaimed with joy, Thrice over do I dedicate 
my kingdom to the redeemer of the world, the divine 
teacher, the bearer of the triple cauopy, the canopy 
of the heavenly host, the canopy of mortals, ond the 
canopy of eternal emancipation." 

• JUtfAflufflUM, pi IS®, 
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11. Then placing^ the reliocasket on his head, tlie 
monnTcb presented more oGferin;^, miJ, encircled by 
the Bhikshus, thrice peromhulated the Tope j and 
mounting' the eaatem side he descended into the relie- 
clmmhen On all sides stood the arfmifts with uplifted 
hands joined in adoration, while the king deposited 
the relic-cosket on the golden altar. He neit made 
an offering of all the royal ornaments on hie person, 
and for seven days invested the relics W'ilh the 
sovereignty of Lanlta.^ The ministers and all the 
people in attendance likewise made offerings of all 
the ornaments on tlieir persons. Hymns w'cre 
chanted throughout the night by the Bhikshus \ tlie 
lid of the relic-chambEr was closed by two mima^ 
ntra*; and the enshrinement of the relic was com¬ 
pleted. 

12. After this ^^thonsands of relics” were deposited 
by the people above the rclic-chamber,f a^d the dome 
was closed, and crowned h^'' a square capital.^ At 
this time, when only the chaita (or canopy) and the 
plastering remained to be done, the Kuja fell sick,’ 
and enjoined his younger brother Tis&o to finish the 
Tope. As the Raja was at the point of death Tisso 
quickly covered the whole Tope with white cloth sewn 
together, and raised a cloth umbrella with a bambu 

• Or Cejlon. P‘ 

t p. lt>3—"-SflAawa dkatunan, ** thodMmd* of 

relics. 

I Sm the reliC'Casket m the fthnpe of a cryrtal Tope found in No. 
2 Top, at Hbojpur, Plate XXVf. See mlso the restoration of tho 
great S&aelu Top, Pinto \ III* 
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handle ou the summit; and then announced to the 
king* that the Tope was finished. The dying* monarch 
wag curried to tlie holy* spotj nnd laid upon a carpet 
opposite the southern entmucCj where^ alter gating 
with delight on the Tope^ he breathed his last. The 
jiinimcle and the plastering of the domoy and the 
enclosing parnpet wall, were nil completed by' his 
brother Saddhalkso who succeeded him on the throne 
of Ceylon. 

13, About one hundred and twenty years after- 
wnrdsy between 19 and 9 B- c*j the Ilajai^^rwtiAd&/uaijf^, 
festooned the great Tope with gorlands of jessamine 
flowers from top to bottom^ and fixed flowers in the 
intervals by their stalks. He next covered the 
Chaitya with a paste of red lead, one finger thick, 
and studded the paste with flowers. He then buried 
the whole ehuitya, from the steps at its enclosure to 
the top of its piuuacle, in a heap of flowers: and 
lastly he white*whoshed it with oyster-shell lime, and 
studded it over wdth a net-Tv*ork of pdivdla stones, aud 
fixed golden flowers, of the size of chariotrwheels, in 
the interstices. He likewise added two cornices,* or 
copings, to the boBeuaeat of the building. 

14. Between the year 21 and 30 A, D., the Raja 
Aviandii^fhnini erected oaother cAflt/0'|‘ on the pin¬ 
nacle of the Great Tope, and added oopinga to the 
base and crown of the dome. Images of the four 

^ SfahiiTFanOf p. Dll-915. 

1 Makawantot p. D21 —or Cluilta-aborc- 
fliatto.'* flee tbo bancbi Clioitya No. 1, 
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Buddhiis were presentcil to the Great Tope by Raja 
Wftsabho who reig'iied from GO to 110 A* D. And 
IttHllv, Raja SinnagOj between the years 184 and 
200 "a, the ckattaof the Mdt^thttpOj and 

irisorted gems hi the centre of each of the four 
emblems of the suu.^y 

15» This account agrees so closely with tlie present 
state of the great Sanclu chalt^n that it might be 
taken as an actual description of that building. Tlic 
hemispherical form, the square crown, the chatta 
iibove chatta, are all the same, aiiJ there are also the 
same statu&s of the four Buddhas, and tlio same 

emblems of tbe sun" over the four gate ways. 

IG. In the Mahdihup&j the relic-chamber was 
placed low down in tbe building, for tbe king hnil lo 

descend” into it to deposit the casket. But in the 
Tfiujmrdnu), which was built by Devanampriyn about 
240 B. c., tlifl chamber was excavated ktiee deep on 
tbe summit of the dome for tbe reception of the relics*! 
This agrees with tbe position of the chomher ui the 
great Tope at Sonuri, 

17* Lastlv, the ground was consecrated by the 
Bhikshus with tha performance of uposaiho and other 
rites, after the boundary bad been marked out by the 
king in procession with a golden plough drawn by 
twm state elephants.^ This ceremony was performed 

* Jifabaiva»if>t p+ 220. 

t ^fQkafF^^rn(Of p. ^9—chattvnttn ntriynnaat “ foiir mma.'' 

; J/flArtwjtWf p. 104. 

^ JlfaJmiPfintift p. 03. 
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With the same display which has already been de¬ 
scribed in the procession of the relic-casket. 

18. But this account tlescribcs only the older kind 
of Tope, which was a siruple bumispherej, such as the 
g^rent Chaityaa at Siinchi and at Satdhara, and w hich 
probably date as hig*!] as the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury before oiu* era. The next in point of antiquity 
are the Topes around BhilsOi w^hich contain the relics 
of Asoka^s mi&sioiiaries, and of the venerable Magali- 
putraj who conducted the proeeeflings of the Third 
Synodp In thestj w’hich were built in the end of the 
third century before Christj the dome is raised a few 
feet above the basement by a cylindrical plinth. TJie 
third class of Topes are those represented in the 
Saachi bas-reliGfsj w'hich date between 19 and 37 a. d. 
In these the hemisphere is placed on a plinth of equal 
hein-ht, eo that the centre of the dome is the centre of 
the whole building. Six represent^vtions of this kind 
of Tope occur amongst the Sanchi lias-relJefSj of which 
one is ou the southern gate of No. 2 Tope, and 
another on I he southern gate of No. 8 Tope.* 

ID. The crystal Chaityo discovered in No. 2 Tope, 
at Bhojpurj is also of the same shape; and I am 
therefore inclincfl to attribute the erection of that 
Tope to the beginning of tbe Cliristinn era. The 
Topes in AffgJmnistari are mostly of this shape. In 
the latest Topes, of which Sarnath, near Benares, is a 
magnificent epeeimen, the plinth is equal in height to 
the diameter of the hemispliere. Two specimens of 

* For two of tliuM Topea see Plat'ff IJI., Sjps. I anil 2. 

>• 
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this kind are given in Plata III,, from the small dedi¬ 
catory Topes now lying in the encloanre of tke Great 
Sanchi Chaitya. 

20. From these remarks it ie evident that the age 
of almost every Tope may be obtained approximately 
from ite shape; the most ancient being a sinijde 
hemisphere^ and the latest a tall round tower sur¬ 
mounted by a dome, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

3ANCHI TOPES. 

1. The smftll villugie of Sanchi is situated ou the low 
ridge of a aandatone bill, ou tbe left bank of tbe 
Betwa, about five miles and a bolf to the south-west 
of BbilsOj and tw^eiitj miles to the north-east of 
BhupuL The hill is flat-topped and isolated, with a 
steep cliff to the eastward \ and to the westward an 
easy slope covered wdtb jungul at the foot, and near 
the top broken into steps by horizontal ledges of 
rock. 

2. The general direction of the hill is from north to 
south, and its whole summit is covered with ruins. 
But the principal buildings that now' remain occupy 
only the middle part of the level top, nnd a narrow 
belt leading down the hill to the westward. The 
summit itself has a gentle slope in the same direction 
w'ith the dip of the strata} and the level of the court 
of the great Tope is some twelve or fifteen feet below 
that of the ruined vibnr and temple on the eastern 
edge of the precipice. The hill, which Is about three 
hundred feet in height, is formed of a light red sand¬ 
stone, hard and compact in te.Yture, but subject to 
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split. This stone has been used for nil the Topes nnd 
other buildiiigs where mere hardness and durability 
were required ; but for the colonnades and sculptured 
^tewnys n 6ne-grained white sandstone was bronfjriit 
from the Udnyagiri bill, three miles and a half to the 
northward- 

3. Tlie g 7 X>up of Topes at SHnehi is represented in 
Plate IV. The Topes are nnmhered from 1 to 11, 
and the other objects are described in the plan. Of 
these the most remarkable is a lar^e stone bowl, now 
lying on a small mound between the two principal 
Topes. The interior dimensions of the bowl are— 
diameter, 4^ feet; depth, 2J feet. Tlie thickness at 
top is 0 inches, at bottom I S inches. The size of this 
bowl agrees so closely with that of the golden Tossel,* 
in which Asoka despatched the cutting^' of the 
great Bo-tree to Ceylon, that it seems highly proba¬ 
ble the Bdnchi bowl must once have held a sacred 
tree. Indeed I feel inclined to go even farther, for I 
suspect that tins bowl once held the holy nettle which 
Buddha hinjHelfhad bitten off and planted. But this 
depends upon the identification of Sdnchi with the 
jSAd-cAi of Fa Hian, a point which I will now 
examine. 

4. On leaving Ki-jao~ij or Kanoj, Fa Hian pro¬ 

ceed etl about twenty miles to the opposite bank of the 
Ganges; and from thence, he says, ^^ten to 

“ ]tfafiawari$if, pp. Ill, 112- Ascka'ft vnae was nine enkits in 
ciraumfeTenen, three cuhlt'9 in diameter, five cubite in depth, and, 
eight fiagera in tlitekneHn. 
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the south-west you come to the g^ent kintjdom of 
Shan^hi f" and thencej proceeding south to the dis¬ 

tance of eight yqjaoJtf you arrive at the kingdom of 
Kkt-sa-hj and the town of She-tvcV' (Ajudhyaj or 
Audh). There la a difficulty in this part of the route 
which (I agree with Mr. Laidlay* in thinking) can 
only be eAplaiued away on the supposition of a luia- 
priiit in the French edition, or an error in the onginal 
Chinese. Ajudhya is almost dne eaM from Kauoj; 
and the direct distance is much more than eigliteen 
Hwan Thsang is silent regtirding Shaclii, 
although he travelled over this part of the country, 
and describes it in detail; besldeH which we know of 
no place of Buddhist celebrity between Kanoj and 
Ajudhya. On the other hand, we have the absolute 
identity of the names of Sha-chi, and Siinchi or 
Sachijt and the knowledge that Sunchi wag a large 
Bauddha establishment, aa well as tlie capital of a 
kingdom, at the time of Fa Hiaii’s visit. The south- 
w'esterlv direction is correct, but the distance should 
be about fifty i/ojanA instead of ten. 

5. The name of Sanchi, or Sachl, is most probably 
only the si)okeii form of the Sanskrit Sihiti -. for I 
find the term Santi^a»{fham (the Sfmti community) 

• note 2—Jfr. Lnidla/s tnmslntion. ft is im¬ 

possible to conccivo that any « great Itingdom, (ts Fa Hiao cidh 
SIriohi, could hure mtorflctiwi betwoon the kingdoms of Samkwi 
and Kosuln, or the pnfsent Mninpuri and Oudh. 

t Sue Jourenl As. Strt. Bengal, voL ttii. p. 746 The name ii 
alwoya w riiten by mj brotlior. 
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used in the iiificriirtion on the southern pillnr of the 
Great Tope.* The Chinese also transcrihed 

; for they say that it sig^aities silence, 
repose Tins proves the identity of the names; but 
until the ari^mal test of the Fo-kwe-ki has been re- 
esaminedj nothing’ more can be insisted upon than 
the probability of the identification. 

0. The story of the nettle is thus told by Fa Hiaii. 
“On leaving the town of Sha-chi by the Southern 
Gate you tin<l to the East of the road, the place 
where Fo bit a branch of nettle and planted it in the 
ground. This branch sprang up and grew to the 
height of seven feet, and afterwards neither increased 
nor diminished^ The heretical Erahmans, bred with 
envy, cut and tore it to throiv it away \ but it always 
sprang up agmn in the same place/* 

7. The present village of Sun chi is situated on the 
low spur connecting the Tope-hill with the Knna- 
khera-hill. The village is now very small \ but the 
numerous mins scattered over the hill betw'een Shnchi 
and Kunakhera proie that there has once been a 
large town on this site» At the time of Fa Hian*g 
visit it vras one of the principal places in the king¬ 
dom of Sanakhuika, On leaving it by the South 
gate, the road led (as it does now) along the foot of 
the hill; and the great stone bowl was therefore to 
the eastward, as described bv Fa Hian. 

" Plato XtX. No. for tliis ixiBcnpiaoii. 
f 0. ivil. noto 17- 
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No. 1 Tope.— 3AXCI1I. 

8. The great Sinichi Tope is situated on the 
western etJgre of the hill* The ground has once been 
carefully levelled^ by cutting away the surface rock 
on the eaatj and hy building^ up a retaining wall on 
the west. The court (aa it now exiats) averagea one 
hundred and fifty yards in length, and ia eiactly 
one hundred yards in breadth. In the midst 
stands the Great Chnitya, No. I. * surrounded by a 
massive colonnade. The bald appearance of the 
solid dome is relieved by the lightness and elegance 
of the highly picturesque gateways. On all aides 
are mined temples, fallen columns, and broken 
sculptures : and even the Tope itself, which had 
withstood the destmctive rancour of the fiery Saivas 
and the bigoted Muanlmans, has been half-mined by 
the blundering excavations of amateur antiquaries. 

9. In the north-east, south-east, and south-west cor- 
tiers of the court there are small ruined Topes, marked 
Nos. 5,0,7 in the plan, Plate IV. In the south there 
is a small temple of middle age, and an old Chaitya 
temple with lofty square columns. The semicircular 
end of this temple was first traced hy my brother, 

• There ii a stem mund tower of oUier dayii 
Firm ea a fartresa with its fanra of stone; 

Such oa on enny* baffled strength delays, 

Standing with half ite baldeintfiits alone, 
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Captain J* D. Cunnin^hoinj* and. afterwarila more 
leisurely by Lieut, jSIoiseyj who made an ejccavatiou 
on tlie supposed site of the Chaityaj and was re¬ 
warded by the discovery of a small clmmbcr contain- 
iug* a broken steatite vase. 

10, The great Tope itself is a solid dome of stone 
and brick, 100 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in beigbt, 
Bpringing from a plinth of 14 feet, with a projection 
of feet from the base of the building, and a slope 
of 2J feet. The plinth or basement formed a terrace 
for the perambulation of w’orahippers of the enahrined 
relic; for, on the rigid pillar of the North Gatew^ay 
there is a representation of a Tope and of two 
worshijipera w'alking round it,t with garlands in 
their liands. The terrace w'aa reached by a double 
dight of steps to the south, connected by a landing 
ten feet square. J 

11, The apex of the dome w-as fattened into a terrace 
34 feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone railing of 

. that style so peculiar to Bunddba monuments, that I 
will venture to call it the “Buddhist Efiilian-/’ 

And with tiro tboiuond yeort of ivy grown, 

Tlifl garland of ^temity—wlicra wave 
Tbo green lenres, over all by Tirae o'mhrowii, 

What was tlui towj^ of strength f WitLia its cava 

W hat treaaare lay aoJoL-ked, to hid ? A ^rrmift gnive.’" 

Bvhojt ; Cki^^^e Ilantltl, 

* Journal Ab. Soe. Bengal, irii, plan, XXVlJL 
+ Sa«FUteXin. 
i Sea Plato Vllf. 
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Many of the pillars of this colotinade are now lyings 
at the base of the momunent; and several portions 
of the coping or architrave prove that the enclosure 
was a circular one. The inscriptions Nos. 173, 174, 
175, and 170, are taken from the fallen pillars of this 
colonnade. The pillars are 3 feet 4 inches high, 0 inches 
broad, and 74 inches thick, Tiiej are of the same 
pattern as those of the lower enclosure, nnd in fiict 
of all the enclosures of Buddhist Topes throughout 
India.* I counted nearty forty of these pillars, but 
several must be buried beneath the rubbish of the 
destructive excavation made by the nmateur anti¬ 
quaries in 1832.t As the spaces between the pillars 
were, as nearly as can now he ascertained, about one 
foot, this enclosure would have required exactly sixty- 
one plllura. 

12, Within the upper enclosure there was a square 
ftltar or pedestal surrounded by pUlars of the same 
description, but much taller, some of which are still 
Iving on the top of the dome. Tu 1810, wdien Cap- 
taiirreli visited Simchi,J these pillars were all there j 
hut one of the comer pillars is now lying at the base 
of the monument to tlie north-west. It is prove<i to 
have belonged to a eqmre enclosure, by its having 
faces at right angles to each other with two rows of 
mortices for the reception of the ends of the stone 

• Sw Plate* VIJ., IX., XXlIh, and XXVIll., for spodiwjcf 
of eocloffiire*. 

t PrioMp^i Hjoumslj, IT. 712. 

I Pfinsep'ji Jounml, liL 4110. 
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raild* The projecting cornice of tliia nltnr or peJetjtal 
is restored from the numerous representations of 
Topee amongst the has^reliefs of the guteMrnya^ The 
cupola or umbrella-pinuacle ia restored from existing' 
frogmenta guided by the deaigns of Topea juat meu- 
tioned** One piece ia hoht l^ung- on tlie top of the 
dome^ and another at the foot of the breach. This 
cupola was 5 feet 6 inches in diameter^ and 9 feet 
high. It is hollowed out underneath; and above it 
has a mortice 8 inches dee}) for the reception of a ataff 
of ft second cupola^ such as we see represented hi the 
bas-reliefs. 

13. The total height of the building including the 
cupolas must have been upwards of one hnadred 
feet. 

14. The base of the Tope is surrounded by a 
massive colon nadej I-J4J feet in diameter from west 
to eoat, and 15feet in diameter from north to 
south. This enclosure is therefore elUptical; the 
greater diameter exceeding the lesser by 7 feet. By 
this arrangement a free passage is obtained round the 
southern stoircasesj and a greater breadth at the foot 
of the ascent. The breadth of the cloister on the 
north-west and north-east sides averages 0 feet 
7 inchesj the several measurements only differing by 
a few inches. From east to south the cloister in¬ 
creases rapidly in width; the breadth at the east 
being only 0 feet It inches, and at the foot of the 
Staircase 13 feet 8 inches. The elliptical form is 

• See twa j!|iw:iineM in Piula 111, figB. 1 JiaJ S, 
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shown diatinctly in my brother'a plniij,* although he 
does not mention it in his description. 

lo. The pillora of this colonnade are 0 feet 10| 
inches in height, wdth an average thicknefts of 1 foot 
10J Inches, The front and back of each pillar have 
three faces; n middle one, GJ inches in breadthj and 
tw'o side oneSj slightly be veiled,, each 0^ inches broad. 
The pillars are let into the ground from IS to 18 
inches. The interval or inter-colnmniation is 2 feet 
1^ inch. 

16, The mils are three in number with intervals of 
4 inches. Each rail is 9 feet inch long, and the 
same broad, Tlie section is formed of two inter¬ 
secting circular Ecgments, with a double versed sine 
of inches, which forms the thickness of the 
rail. The mortices in the piUars are of the some 
section IIS the rails, and are from 3 to 4 inches in 
depth. 

17, The architrave or coping is formed of long 
solid blocks rounded at top, each 2 feet 3 inches In 
height, hy 2 feet 1 inch in thickness. Each beam 
spans two intcrcolumniations, and has three mortices 
for receiving the tenons of the three pillars. Some 
of the beams are connected together by teaons and 
mortices, and others by stone joggles, 

18, A view of this remarkable stone-railing is 
given in Plate IX,, which shows the general diar 
position of the numerous inscriptions. The style is 
evidentlv characteristic and conventional, as it is 

• Jouninl As. Soc. IIpociJ, jt™. Piute XXVIJI. 
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found whereTcr the Bnuddhn relJj^on prevuila,* It 
is in fact so peculiar to Buddhism that I have ven¬ 
tured to name it the Buddhist railing'^' This pe¬ 
culiar railing- la still standing around the principnl 
Topes at Siiiichi and Andherj and some pillara and 
other fragments ore still lying around the great 
Topes at Soiiuri and Satdhdra, The same railing 
was placed around the holy Bodhi Trees^f flud the 
pillars dedicated to Buddha,J The balconies of the 
City Gates^^ and of the King^a Paloce^H were en¬ 
closed by it. It formed the bulwarks of the State 
Barge It wm used as an ornament for the capi¬ 

tals of columnSji as on the northern pillar at Sanchi ;** 
and generally for every plain hand of architectural 
moulding. At Sanchi it is found in many places 
os an ornament on the horizontal bars which sepa¬ 
rate the bas-reliefs from each other, 

10, The Sdnehi railing has one entrance at each 
of the four cardinal points^ as represented in the 
plan in Plate IV, Each entrance is covered in 

* Na less than nme spEcimeqa of tliis kind of rndiog were 
found nmong:^ the Dkii^ Topoa, oil af wkitli are described in tbo 
following pngee. Tu Plate IX, fig Q, I have added a spocimen 
frt»ni the great Di[ial(liDna Moimd at Amaravatij for the descripK 
tiou of which l^iuieji'e Jgunial^ toI. vL Plate X, 

t See calnSy in ?hite« XXXL and XXXII, 

I 3ee Plate XXXL fig, and Plato XXXfl. fig, 11* 

\ Bos-rcdlief at Baacln^ Esatom Gatowny^ Plate XV, fig, 3, 

II Baa-mhiyf of Eastern Gntaway—FcFgUfSMo’^s lUustmtionA, 

f ofWestomtJateway, LeA Pillarji luncr PncCj No, 111, 

*■ S« Plate X. 
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frontj and to the left {as aeon from the outside), b}’ a 
short railing' of the same stjle. In ofler titnes 
another short railing* was atlded to the right of each, 
and the entrance was changed to the front through a 
lofty gateway. 

20, These four gateways are the most jyicturesque 
and valuable objects at Sanchi, as they are entirely 
covered with bas-reliefs repreaentmg various domestic 
scenes and religious ceremonies. Each gateway is 
formed of two square pillars, 2 feet 3 inches thick, 
and 13 feet S inches in height. The capitals of these 
pillnrs vary. The pillars of the western gate have 
each four human dwarfs; those of the eouihem gate 
Imve four lions j and those of the otlier gateways have 
four elephants surmounted by their riders. The 
height of the capital is 4 feet fi inches. The total 
height of the gateway is 18 feet 3 inches, and its 
breadth is 7 feet 1 inch. 

3L Tlie plllara are crowned by an architrave 10 
feet 0 inches in length, with an arched rise of 4 
inches in the middle, and a projection of 4 feet 5 
inches on each side. These projecting ends are 
supported by brackets, each formed of the stem and 
foliage of « tree, beneath which is a nA/^hnij or 
dancing woman. The style of hair and the peculiar 
bead-girdle of these female dancers, ia so much like 
those of some of the Tibetan women of the present 
day, that one is naturally led to trace them to an 
lado-Scytbian origin; especially when we know that 
the Indo-Sevthian power was paramount ia India at 
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tlie very time that these ^ntewnys were erected." 
A aecoDd architrave is placed above the other at a 
height of 2 feet 2^^ iticheS} and is supported by Hvo 
uprightaj of which two are simple coiitinuations of 
the pillars. This second architrave is 2 feet and 

1 inch in height; and its ends project only d feet 

2 inches. Five uprights of the same height as tins 
architrave^ support a third architrave only 1 foot 
0^ incZies^ in height^ with diminished projections of 

3 feet 11 inches. The ends of the architraves arc 
formed into narrow threaded volutes surmounted by 
winged Hons. The open spaces between the uprights 
contain small figures of elephant riders belowj and 
of horsemen above; and on the outside of the pillars 
there are small figures of female dancers. 

22. The summit is crowned tn the middle by a 
w'heel (half broken) upwards of three feet in diameter^ 
supporter] by four elephants. On eoch sidcj immedi¬ 
ately above the pillars, there is a peculiar emblem^ 
w hich will be described hereafter. Between each of 
these emblems and the wheel there is a male attend- 

■ Seo Plate XrV. for one of tlieie dimciDg figuraa. The features 
Ore quite TlbBtsAj and tkis peouliflntj is bo strong that it has 
struck others bostdes myself. Tbiu Captain Eyro writes to me : “ A 
very Knuu’knblo ftaiture in the eculptures is tho pocnlinr Tonxir^liko 
physiognomies of the principal figures. How is tliia to be so. 
oonnted for? The sculptoim must have been fnnuliar with that 
peculmr form of the 'human faco diTine/ or they would not so 
sueceserully have chiselled it. It seems to mo probable, therefore, 
that the conquering nux must have been of Tartar Qrigm.”^ For 
the complete figure, see the Prcntispiece of Fergusson^a lllustm- 
dons. 
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ant with a ch^iorij or Tibetan cowl's tail^ The wheel 
ifl the symbol of Buddha j and tlie pecdior monograph 
on each side is the emblem of Dlmrma,* 

23. The whole of these gate way a, excepting where 
they abut on the railingBj, are most elabomitelj'' carved. 

The faces of the pillw^ are <livided into compart¬ 
ments, each containing a acetic either religious Or 
domestic. The faces of tiie architrave^, both front 
and rear, represent—{1st) sieges ; (2nd) triumphal 
processions either entering or leaving citiea; (3r4) 
adoration of Topes, and of trees; (4th) processions 
escorting relic-caslcets \ and (5th) ascetic life in the 
wooils. A short description of these valuable delinea¬ 
tions of ancient Indian manners and customs will be 
given at the end of this account of the Great Sinchi 
Tope, along with the translations of all the inscrip¬ 
tions. 

24. Within the enclosure, and immediately facing 
each entrance, there is a large figure. Each figure 
has once restctl under a canopy supported in front on 
a couple of pillars j but tliese have long since been 
broken, and the figures themselves have been very 
much itijured. The eastern statue is now lying on its 
face; but, by digging under it, lieutenant Maisej 
discovered that it was a seated figure, which I believe 
to be tliatof Krakucha.nda, the first mortal Buddha. 

* Sise Plfito Vli. for a vkw of tha Grent Tope, with its ]i€culiar 
gtiUswovs. The wbacl, or emblem of Buddha^ will hs found in 
Plato XXXK fig. 2j nnd iho other enibleiOt w hieh u tliat of 
Dhaitnn, in Plato XXXll. fig. 10. 
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The southern etutue is a standing' figure, with a halo 
round the head. To the right nad left there are two 
attendant figures of half aiae, and a suiall elephant, 
Tliis is most probably a statue of Kanaka, the second 
mortal Buddha* The western figure Is much muti¬ 
lated, and the head is entirely gone. It ia seated, 
and probably represents KidVAPA, the thinl mortal 
Buddha* The northern statue la seated cross-legged, 
with both hands in the lap, the palms uppernioat* 
The head is surrounded by an ornamental nimbus* 
A small figure, sceptre in hand, hovers above each 
shoi.ilder| and a mole attendant stands on each side, 
with bis left hand mating in his girdle, and his 
right bearing a mace, or ehaori. Tins is no doubt a 
statue of SIkya Sinha, the last mortal Buddha, 
seated in the very attitude in which he obtained 
Buddhahood* 

25* These four Btatues are referred to in one of the 
longer railing inscriptions whicli has been translated 
by dames Prhisep." Amongst other things this in¬ 
scription records a gift of money, the interest of which 
was to be expended in daily lamps, for the four 
shrines of tht^four Budiikas^ The inscription is very 
rudely cut, and fully merits the description which 
James Prinsep gave It, of a “network of scratches.^ 
But as the four Buddhas and the four Buddhist 
alirines are twice mentioned, there is no doubt of the 
correctness of Piiiisep'a reading* The date of tlie 

* Journal^ ii. 450 . Thi# inscnprion ij genenlly rollsd tlw 
H&rinr&iclni inscnption, from the ndiufis of the recorcLjr. 
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record lb doubtful but it appears to me to be in tlie 
fourth century of the Vitramaditya Sam vat, TJjo 
figure for 300 is clear^ and so b that for 1 j but tlie 
middle ^gurcj which ie the eamo as the letter b 
doubtful. We know that it le not 10^ or 18^ or 00; 
and this limits the date within fifty yearSj between 
391 and 371 Samvatj or a. d. 204 and 314, If the 
Saka era of 78 a, j>, was need| the date wiU rang^e 
between 800 and 441 a. d. I have used the earlier 
epochs instead of the Gupta em^ because the latter 
would hrin^ the date of the inscription down to the 
middle of the seventh century^ at which period we 
know' that the alphabets of India were the same as 
the modem Tibetan. The form of the characters 
shows that this inscription was not later than the time 
of the earlier Guptas. The date^ tlicrcfore^ whether 
reckoned in Sam vat or in Sokoj w'ill ran^e between 
300 and 400 A. D. 

20. A few feet to the east of the southern entrance 
there is still standing the lower portion of a magni¬ 
ficent lion pillar. Other portions of the shaft as w'ell 
as the capital are Ijing on the ground to the south. 
By a careful measurement of the different pieces^ I 
found that the height of tlie shaft must have been 
31 feet 11 inches. Captain Fell calls it 32 feet,t 
The diameter at the base is 2 feet 10 inches j and 
at the neck it was only 2 feet 3 inches; the total 

* See inscHption No. 193, Plnie XXI of ibis roluiae, for k 
f&e-iimilo of tliia d^to. 

f Pfinsep't Journal iu. Plite XXXI. 
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diniiiiutioUj therefore, Ih 7 hiches, or nearly oiie-fiftb 
of the lower diameter. At 10 feet the diameter U 
2 feet 8 inches, and ut 31 feet it was 3 feet 0^ iuehes. 
These meosuremeuta show that this pillor had a gentle 
swell 111 the luiddle of the shaft, and that the early 
Indian architects followed the sntne practice in this 
respect os the Greeks. The whole dimiimtioii beiug 
7 inches, the pro}jortional diiiiiimtion (if the sides of 
the column were stniight) would be S*11> inches at 10 
feet, and 4-60 indies at 31 feet. There is thus an 
increase in the thickness oi' tiie shaft of rather more 
than one inch at two>tliirds of its height. 

/ 37^ Tlie capital of the column is 2 feet 10^ inches 
in height. It is somewhat liko a bell in shape, but 
with a greater swell near the top, and is ornumented 
with narrow festoons. The bell was aunnounted by 
a corded torns of 4 inches, above which w^as a plain 
circular hond of 13^ inches, surmounted by a very 
handsome circular abacus 0 iuches iu height. The 
abacus is ornamented with some very Grecian-lookiiig’ 
foliage, and with four pail's of chakieuSj or holy 
JJrahmani ducks. These birds are always seen in 
pairs, and are celebrated amoagst the liindiiB for 
their conjugal a Section, They are therefore repre^ 
sciited billing, with outstretched uecks, and heads 
lowereii towards the ground.* 

38. The total height of the capital is S feet 11| 
inches, or exactly one^eighth of the height of shaft- 

* Seo the abacuH of the ALahabad Pillar in Pnri«<ep^a JoiirnaJ, 
lY. Plate IX,, or Lit aid’s NineYch, ii. 305. 
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Its ^vidth is 3 feetj or just tliree-fourtliB of its height. 

If tlie dimensions of the capital were obtained from 
iiiiy multiple of the lower duiineterj it is probable that 
the rule was to nmke the heig'bt of cnpitol equal to 
diameter of the base. The south pillar is 2 feet 10 
inches in diameter, but the northern pillar is only 2 
feet 7 inches, and the menu of the two is G feet 8J 
inches. This would g^ive a capital of *4 fe®t and | 
inch m heig-ht, which is W'ithin one inch of the mea¬ 
sured heifrht. 

GO. The capital is crowned hy four lioue standing- 
bark to hack f each four feet in height. The heads are 
all broken; but the limbs, w-hicb arc still perfect, are 
so boldly sculptured, and the mnsclca and claw's are 
so accurately represented, that they mig^bt well be 
placed in comparison with many spec! men a of Grecian 
art. I attribute these pillars to the period of Asoka^s 
reig^n, when Greek princes were ruling in Bactria 
and Xahul. We know that the “ barbaric pearl ond 
g-old'^ of the Mogul cniperors from Akbar to Au- 
raiigzeb attrticted numbers of European jewellers and 
goldsmiths to the Indian Courts and we a^ay there¬ 
fore naturally infer that the architectural munificence 
of Asoka w ould have allured many Greek sculptors 
and architects from the ueighbounng hlngtloma of 
Eactria and Syria. But there is one reason wdiicb 
more than the others inclines me to attribute these 
lions to a Grecian artist, namely, the correct de- 
liucation of the feet, wdiich have four large front 
claws, and one small hind claiv. Xow this lion 
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rnpitul Imd been imitatod by the sculptor of the 
plllors of ibe South Gntewajj which we know ^viia 
erected during the reign of Sri Sntnkorni in tlie 
early half of the hr&t century of the Christian era. 
On these pillars the lions are represented with ^/iee 
larffefront olatrSf and some straight channels up and 
down are perhBt)s intended for the muscles. The 
marked diderence of style shows ii considerable 
<Uj!'erence of age; and 1 attrihute the pillars to the 
same earl}' period as the railing. The native sculptor 
of Satakorurs reign was no match for the Greek 
artist employed by Asoka, 

00. To the north of the Tope there is a second 
isolated column of similar dimensions to the last. It 
stnnds on a stjuarc plinth 0 feet d inches in width at 
base, 8 feet wide at top^ and 3 feet 0 inches in height, 
it is broken into three steps, an shown in the sketch in 
Plate X. The lower portion of the shaft is still stand¬ 
ing; and the capital is now lying to tho northward, 
at a distance of 33J feet from the shaft. The other 
portions of the shaft aremlsdlng j but tbe socket in the 
lower end of the capital shows that the neck of the 
shaft was 2 feet SJ inches in diameter, or the same os 
that of the southern pillar. The base is ordy 2 feet 
7 inclies in, diameter. As these dimensions are nearly 
tbe same as those of tbe other column, and as tlie 
measured distance of the firostrate capit4il from ihe 
base of tbe shaft is only seven inches more than the 
height of tho remaining shaft, I have nssuined that the 
two pillars were moat probably of the same height. 
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31, The bell capital of the northern [Hilar h termi¬ 
nated by aii octagonal abaeuSj 0 Inches in height. 
Above tbia there is a massive pedestal 3 feet square, 
and 2 feet SJ inches in height, which ia ornamented on 
all four sides with a representation of the Buddhist 
railiug* The pillar is crowned by n human ligiire 
of rather more than life size* The arms ore both 
missing fi-om the alioulders, aiid the statue is broken 
off at midleg. The low-er parts of the legs are 
wanting, but the feet are still adhering to the upper 
part of the large tenon which was morticed into the 
bead of the pillar. 

32. The figure is dressed in the Indian dhoti 
gathered around the bins, and drnivii m folds across 
the thighs. The end of the dhoti cloth flutters be¬ 
hind the left thigh. The body and the legs are 
naked. There is a necklace round the neck, and a 
belt or girdle round the waist. The left hand pro¬ 
bably rested on the left hip j but the position of 
the right hand I cannot even guess. The expression 
of the face is placid, hut cheerful \ the posture of the 
figure is easy, though etniiding with unbent knees, 
and altogether there is an air of calm dignity about 
the statue that places it amongst the finest specimens 
of Indian sculpture. It probably represents -Asoka 
himself, for there is a figure of Sakya within the 
northern entrance. 

35. The total height of this pillar was forty-five 
feet and a half, and that of the south pillar very 
nearly forty feet. They W'erc formed of a light- 
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coloured compact eaiidstorie and were very liig'ldy 
poliehcd. Tin's polish* still remains on the shaftSi 
and on the smoother portions of the statues. The 
south pillar has au inscription In the oldest Indian 
PalJj hut it is too much mutilated to he read with 
any certaiutyj ejreepting' in the closing^ lines-'l' 

34. There is every reason to believe that these 
noble columns would have been standing* at this day, 
had it not been for the petty avarice of the neigh¬ 
bouring zamindars. Tlie southern pillar has been 
broken off at OJ feet from its bascj and the rest of 
the shaft is now lying in two pieces on the ground 
fftTcards the south. The capital of the northern pillar 
is lying to the jt^rlh of its shaft. Thus both pillnrs 
have fallen outiranh from the building. Tliis could 
scarcel}* be the effect of an earthquake; but would 
naturally he the case if they had been pulled do'Wn 
for the purpose of making use of their material. 
Now there is a row of holes chiselled across the 
middle portion of the southern pillar, which prove 
that since its fall the people have attempted to cut it 
into lengths for their owui use. Each of these pieces 
would have formed a sugar-mill, such as has been in 
use in India Irom time immemorial. But it may he 
asked, Why did the cutter desist from his labour, 
and leave the wished-for stone at the top of the h.111 ?” 

• The same high palish w olfAertrnblo on liie Allaliabad nud 
Delhi Pillars; and also on the Riulhiviij .Mothiya, and Dodun Pilkri^ 
u I ora mTonnod by Major Kittoe. 

t See iV'o. 177, Plate XIX. 
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The niiawer is simple aiul conclusive. During; Llie 
operntioii of cuttuig-, the stone split longitudinally 
firom top to bottom, und was no longer of uny use. 
The same cause preserved the upper portion of the 
southern pillar, I presume therefore tliat the shaft 
of the northern pillar did not split; and that it was 
long ft go carried away and formed into sugar-mills. 
It is right, however, to add that I made inquiries for 
sngar-milla in the neighbourhood without success, 
although the ignorance of the people by no means 
proves their non-existence. 

' 35* Close to the eastern j;pitewny there is a third 
pillar with a shaft 13 feet high, and rather more than 
one foot in diameter* Its capital is bell-slmpetl, like 
those of the others; and it is crowned by a single 
seated lion. 

30. To the north-east of the Tojie also there are 
two small broken pillars, of which one hears on in¬ 
complete inscription in characters of the early Gupta 
period, about 400 A, n. Thb inscription is given in 
Plate XXI. No. 190* It reads, * * di Ilarisje/mi- 
Goithu SinJw JiaUimtra • • ” that is, Hahiswajiii 
Gosha the son of SinHabali ' * Tins Harisw umi 
probably belonged to the same family as the Haris- 
whmini before mentioned, who was the donor of 
lamps to the ahrines of the four Buddhas* 

37, At the iiorth-weat angle of the court, a flight 
of steps formerly led down the hill towards No, 3 
Tope. Due north there is a ruined flight of steps 

^ Tli5. inscription bnd tho notice preWoHi Ti-itorn. 
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leading' past No* 3 Tope into the road towards the 
villag'e of Sdnchu At the head of these steps there 
are two colossal figfurea, probably of porters or g'nte- 
keepers. On the outside of the western wall^ and 
about 20 feet below the level of the courts there is a 
long', dry tank cut out of the solid rook* Below this 
there are the ruins of a large oblong- building, pro¬ 
bably a Vihur, or monastery* Below this again are 
the circular bases of Topes Nos. 0 and 10, and the 
stone bowl which bos already been described. From 
this point there is a ruined but well-defined flight of 
steps leading to No* 2 Tope,* 


• Set* Plats IV, of this Toltitnc for nil these nuns. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

description of the SiKCIII BAS-RELIEFS. 

The bas-reliefs are carved upon the front and rear 
faces of the architraves, and upon the front and mner 
faces of the gntea ay piUars. Tlie outer faces of the 
pillars are ornamented with flowers, garlands and 
other devices, which need not he detmled. I wnU 
beein with the pillar of the eastern gate, nnd follow 
in mj description the course of the sun round hy the 
sontlt, and west towar<ls the north. The bas-reheft 
on the pillars are divided into eompartm^ts, which 
I have nnmherci from top to bottom. The lowest 
compartmenU of the inner faces of all the pillars are 
occupied hy large figures of porters or ^doorkeepers, 
some with spears, some with choona, &c.* 


eastern gateway. 

RiartT PiLLAK—F ace. 

I Palace Secne.^Audimcc Upper apurt- 

meat of palace. Two royal pereotiagea seated 

with several attendaiita. 

• A vm eoTTtet view of the Ewten. Gateway wiD to fooadja 
Fergaswn'fl IllaHUHtioa* of Ancient tadisn Arehiteeture. 
pww* 
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Ir^ Palace Scene.—Women dancing before the kina. 
k if *' ™ “ *'>« H““- 

hall, holding- the eajra, or thnncierbolt, in his 
right hand, and in his left n gourd. Two attend¬ 
ants behind him hold the ekatta and chaori, 
both being insignia of royalty. On his rWit 
IS seated either the heir-apparent or the prhne 
minister, attended by two chaori and ehatta 
bearers. On the kings left are two Naehni,, 
or dancing women, who are dancing to the 

ITT tT"^ 'J™™*- 

III. i V, and \ . are the same repeated. 


The whole of this front of the pillar represents a 
six-stoned palace. Each story is supported on a 
front of four octagonal pillars, with bell-sllaped eani- 
tftls surmounted by recumbent winged horses. 


Riout Pillxh^Ihseo. Facki 

I. Adoration of free.-Roj-ai figures paying their 

adorations to a tree. " 

II. Dream 0/J%u._Mata, the mother of Buddha 
repre^nted asleep, and the Chddania elephant 
touching her feet with his trunk. Below her 

le Prince Si<M/«,rtha is passing through the 
city gate of Kagila in a chariot drawn two 
hor^is He is preceded by musicians, and at¬ 
tended by elephant riders and horsemen. The 
rear of the procession is inside the city I,, 
front are three figures with joined hands adoring 
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n holy Bo-trflfi enclosed in a square Buddhist 
railmg"* 

This second compartment is one of the most in¬ 
teresting- baa-reliefs at Saiichi. The upper portion 
represents the dream of ^faya the Queen of SucMho- 
tiiitifif Raja of Kapiliu She dreamed that she nos 
touched by a Ch^danta elephant, ndiich the wise 
men interpreted as a divine conception. It thua 
represents the incoraation of the last mortal Buddha, 
Sdkya Sinha« 

The lower portion represents the last act in the 
life of the Prince Siddhartha, before he took the 
vows of asceticism. It is 111 fact the last of the 
“ four predictive signs.”* On eraerg-ing- from the 
city in bis chariot, Sdkya saw some healthy, well* 
clad persons wearint' the peculiar robe of those 
dedicated to relig-ion. These are the three ascetics 
paying- their adoration to the Bo-tree, 


EASTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar—Fhost Face. 

I. Adorotion oJ‘ S^fxhol I}harma .—Temple con- 

tnining the symbol or monogram of J}harma 
on an altar; over wliicb some fabulous Kinnaras 
are waving garlands and uiaklng offerings. 
each side of the temple are two royal or lay 

* See Uie account of tho Ibar pirdititire aigna ia the aecoed 
chapter of this wrortt. 
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personn^ea with Imnds joined in fidorntion (see 
plate XXXII* for aynibok of Dbarma). 

II. Boat Scene ^— S^hja^s Nirv^a. —A boat is repre¬ 
sented on the ocean; containing three persons; 
one rowerj one stcerstnanj and one pnasengerj 
all of whom are chid in the costume of the 
higher ranks of Buddhist ascetics- In the right 
and left npper comers there are trees; and scat¬ 
tered about in the waters there are lotus flowers, 
allis-ators, ducks, and shells. On the shore 
below are represen te<l four figures also in a 
religious garh; one with dishevelled hair and 
uplifted arms; and the others, who w^ear caps, 
with hands clasped together in attitudes of de¬ 
votion* In the right hand eomer below is a tree 
with an altar.* 

This scene I have already described in my account 
of Sakya*8 death* The passenger is, I think, Sukyn 
Muni, who is represented, after the attainment of 
Nirramij or freedom from transmigration, as being 
w'afted over the winters which are said to surround 
this transitorv' w'orld* The figures on the shore are 
a Bhikshu of the low'cr grade, hew'ailing the de¬ 
parture of S^kyn with dishevelled hair and uplifted 
arms, which, from the accounts given in the Pali 

• S« PUta XI. of tliis voluine. Tiio mamier in whidi the 
plonks of the boat are secuired tngeihar in the aamo as that which 
is now practised. 1 hare reduced Majc^r Dtiroad's ahctcL to oQe- 
hnlf nixe. Numerous shells, ducks, tMid InLua^flowem have been 
omitted. 
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nminlflj would seem to have been the customary 
inniiuer of ex pressings grief at that period. The 
other h^res are Dhlkahna who had attained the 
big'ller grade of Aralmt^ and who comforted them- 
selvca with the reflection that “ ail transitory things 
arc perishable.” The difterence of rank ia knowm by 
tiie bare head of the mourner, and the capped heads 
of the others; a distinction which still preraila in 
Tibet, where the lower grades and Chhes-pa 

invariably go bare-headed, whilst all the Ldmaa (or 
higher gradea), including the Grand Lama himself, 
have their heads covered. 

HI. Prime in ehariot leating Kdpila .—Gate and 
walls of city. Chariot with three i>eraons leaving 
the city, followed by elephant riders and horse¬ 
men, who are represented inside the city* Be¬ 
yond the walls there are an altar and two royal 
or Iny personages standing before it with hands 
joined in adoration. The three figures in the 
cluiriot are the king, the driver, and the chaori 
holder* 

This scene probably represents another of the 
four predictive signs;” and the figures at the altar 
may be intended cither for the sick or aged persona, 
w'hom Sakya met before he became an ascetic. 

EASTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar—I piifER Face. 

L Kitchen Scene .—To the right ia the city gate, and 
a man carrying a banghy] or small load, bus- 
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pended by ropes from both ends of a pole* Be^ 
yond him are two women, nnlted to the waist; 
one stooping- to tiU her water jar from a tank or 
stream, and the other with a water jar under lier 
left arm. On their right is a male perflonage, 
also naked to the waist, liia loins and thighs 
covered in the folds of a dhoti, standing with 
hands joined in adoration before an altar. On 
the left of the compartment there is a very lively 
I dtchen joen e, A woman, naked to the w'aist, is 
husking corn in a large w'ooderi mortar, with a 
two'lioiideJ pestle* A second woman is seated 
Avinnowing the corn from the chaff in a flat 
shorehshaped basket. A third woman is stand¬ 
ing at a four-legged table njlling out chapatthf 
or unleavened cakes; and a fourth woman is 
seated grinding spices or condiinents on the 
or ^‘^ilat sfone,^ with a Mnt or round mailer. 
Behind her, seated on the ground, us the Baja, 
or master of the household; and in the back¬ 
ground are two honsea with dome-shaped roofs. 
The lower portion of the compartment is filled 
AA-ith goata, sheep, and oxen** 

This scene ia one of the most curie us and interest¬ 
ing of fill the Sanchi bas-reliefs. Women onlv are 
employed in all the domestic occupations: in drawing 
Avater, ia husking and winnowing the corn, and in 

* Plfite XV*^ fij. 2, of Uiis volumO;^ for thfl kltchca sceAo, 
whioh ia copied from ope of Li^utonont benutiful 
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tbe cooking of food. The lost fact is noticed by 
t^uintua CnrduSj wIiOj speaking' of the Indian king-j 
says : “ Women prepare IvU food/** I he mortar and 
two-handed pestle are the same as those in use at 
the present day in India, The mortar {okhH) is 
exactly the same as the Greek and the Konmii 
and the pestle {mumr) is the same as the 
Greek Koiravovj and the Roman The primi¬ 

tive method of winnowing repreaented in the above 
scene ia still used in India; and it recalia one of the 
blessingTi of the prophet promlacd to the children of 
Israel :t ** oxen likewiaej. and the young asses 
tliat ear the groundj shall eat clean provender which 
hath been thesfujvel and jdth the/an. 

Bishop Lowth reads, winnowed with the van and 
the But shecsl is the nearest desmiptiva word 

in English for the present winnowLug-hiieket, which 
does not seem to diSer, even iri the slightest, from the 
iincient one represented in the baa-relief. 

II. W<yrshlp of the Supreme Btiddha as Fiame.— 
Temple with altar inside, and a small vessel filled 
with lire, behind which a five-headed or 

himke, forms a canopy, Flamee issue from two 
windows in tlie roof of the temple,^ To the left, 

■ viii* O'.—Fcminw epulas parant- 

7 [ t lAaiaU XII. 24. , . ^ . 

V j 1 Sec Plulfl XX VIILj vol. iri., JoiirDil of the Axifttio Sooetj 

of Bonjpih for a sketch of the roof of this temple, Tho won^p of 

; fire ww reptidmted by the Ducldhiste; aod one of the pnncipal 
ohjecU.of tbo OMcmbly of the Third Synod the eipokoo of 
wo 3 idii|ipcr» of fire from the ihtrs- 
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three fig^es in the dress of arhatas^ with eaps 
on their heads; their rjg-lit hands raised, and 
l^urda or water-vesseia in their left hands- To 
the rig-ht, five figurea, in the same religious cos¬ 
tume, with both hands joined in adoration- In 
the lower coruer, to the right, a small hut 
roofed w ith leaves; before or in which a very 
holy arhata ia seated on a mat, with only the 
sanffhittij or kilt^ about his loins,* His u^fara- 
san^Mii^ or cape, ia hanging up inside the house, 
Apjiarently he is in deep ahslrnction, for a cord 
is passed rouud his w aist and knees ns if to keep 
him from Icxsing his position. In front stands 
another arhata^ with hands joined in snpplica- 
tioTi to the holy ascetic. Itehind the last ascetic 
there is a fire-vesael, and some instruments, 
iipparently a spoon, a ladle, and a pair of pincers. 
In the foreground is a slieet of water filled with 
lotus flowers, wild ducks, and shells. One ascetic 
b bathing, a second b filling bb water-vessel, 
and tw'o others are coming down to the water 
with jars. The intermediate space ia occupied 
by an elephant and several buflaloes. 

At first sight this scene has every appearance of 
genuine fire-worship. But as Buddlibm has nothing 
in common either with sun-worship or fire-w'orship, 
some otlier explanation must be sought for the scene 
of thb bas-relief. According to the modem Bud- 

* 3ae Plate XV.^ fig, I, of thia work, for an o^tic nod hia 
hut. 
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dliist5 of JTepj*!, VATROcrrANAj or “ Lig-ht/' is sup- 
posef] to occupy the cent re of e\-ery rlerlicntcd 

to Adi I^ud{^ha. Amongaf the niirticrous titles of 
Buddhn contniued in the Tihetflii works, nre the 
universally radinut sun/' and “ the chief Inmp^ of all 
the reg-ions of space.”* A common nonie also for 
I3uridlia w'ns Chfikkuy or ^^the eye^” In all these 
titles, h eonsideml as n mere attrihute of 

the nll’Seeirig* Buddhn. Adi-Euddha was never 
seen/' said Mr. Uod^aoii's old Bauddha friend: “ he 
Ls Now, as IJg-ht conld not be represented, 

the sculptor was obliffed to seek some form which 
should he t3’picnl of it. In tire present instance he 
has selected flame, and m another instance, as we 
shall see in the next bas-relief, he has taken a jiair of 
eyes. Both are sources of light, and therefore types 
of the Albseeing. The Samkhn I^ur/maj inde^, 
distinctly states that Buddha was mimdested in the 
shape of flame J (J^oti-ruptfa^ or ^Mlame-formed”)» 
rroni these statements it is clear that the fire itself 
was not worshipped by the Buddhists, but was looked 
upon simply os the viaihle typo of the All-seeing-. 

^This explanation is full^-' confirmed by iheocctirrence of 
other symbols in tejn[>le8 of the same description, both 
at Sanchi and at Gy a, and by the total absence of 
image-w'orsliip. Indeed at this time the Buddhists 
would appear to have rcjiudiuted image-worship, and 

* Prinsep'a JoumaJ, i.j, 383. Wilwtk's Aiwtnict^ |j|',/ ^ 

t Hu4|^8(ini p. 87. 

I tladgnofl;, p. Sd, and p. 103 not«. 
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to have paid all their adoratioit to symbols of Buddha 

and of Dhorma, and to Topes and trees wUieli had 

been dedicated ta Buddha. 

Ill, Tope dedicated to th& Supreme BuMha. Ascetic 

Lift in the Woods.—A Tope marked with hori¬ 
zontal layers of maaonr^'j and decorated with a 
pair of eyes, one placed above the other. The 
Tope is snrroinided by a square Buddhist rad- 
\u^* Background of various treeSy niuongat 
which the plantain is easily distinguishable. To 
the left, a hermit naked to the waist is bringing 
in n pile of faggots an liia shoulder j a second is 
carrying a banghy, or pole, with baskets slung at 
the mills by ropes. A third is seated on a mat, 
and is apparently feeding a fire kept in a small 
vessel A fourth is seated in the same way, and 
is fanning n hre in a similar vessel A fifth is 
fanning an empty-lookiug vessel, but ^ liich may 
l>e supposed to contain some iiot eml^rs that 
could be fanned into flame. To the right, two 
other ascetics are engaged in splitting a log of 
wood with large felling axes. 

It appears to me that this scene k intended to ro 
present the fewness of the wnnts of ascetic Ute. Each 
hermit is employed in looking after his own wants, 
which would seem to be limited to the collection of 
a small quantity of firewood. At first sight I thought 
that this scene represented the building of a w'ooden 

* See Plate HI-, fig- vokmo. 
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Tope; but the Tojw \s jmskidj anrl the whole of the 
fig^ure^ are osceticg^ It is possible that they in ay he 
preparing" small ljuta for their own residence similar 
to that shon n in the Inst bas-relief. The neig'bbour- 
liood of tile Tope makes this supposition hig-hly proba¬ 
ble, as it was the usual custom of the Buddhist hennifs 
to congregate around their Topes. The chatf^a jq 
this scene is evidenllj- dedicated to tiio Supreme 
Buddha, ns I have e.T[plained in ttiy account of the 
last bas-relief. 


EASTERN G.\TE. 

AttcniTSAVEs—^FaoxT. 

I. TFor^A?^ of Tapes.^ Upper.-^yumerom figtirea 

paying tlieir adoration to Topes. 

II. Procession of Buddhti's Feet ^Middle.~T g the 
left a city gate into which a procession is enter¬ 
ing, In the centre a sacred tree, and to the 
right a chariot behind which are the holy im- 
presaiona of Buddha's feet. 

Worship of Tree, —Xou'er.—Procession advanc¬ 
ing to the worship of a tree in a small Temple, 


AacurTRAVBS—H rar. 

I. Worship of Trees. — Upper .— ^ Numerous figures 

paying their adoration to trees. 

II, Worship (f Trees hp Atdmnls. ■ — Middle .— 
Various animals such as Rams, Rulljj|pei*, Lions, 
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Vulturesj nnd otlir^rs not identified, together T^ith 
tlie Nuga llnjnj or King of the Snakes, are nil 
paving their adorotioii to n tree* 

nr. Qf T&pe htf Eleph(i»i»^--^omcr. ^ 

Several Elephaiita are pcrambulntiiig n Tope 
with garlands. 

This scene, I think, represents n tradition pre¬ 
served by I'n Iliou relative to the Tope at LaN-mo, 
or llinnagrama.* In this sterile and solitary jdace 
there are no men to sweep and to water j but you 
iimv there seo continually herds of elephants which 
take water in their trunks to water the ground, and 
which, collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, 
perform the service of the tower. There were Tao- 
S 3 E (Itatioiiulista)-fi'om various countries who had 
come to perforin their devotions at this tower. They 
met the elephants, and overcome wltii terror, con¬ 
cealed themselves among the trees, whence they 
witnessed the elephants performing tlie duty accord¬ 
ing to the law. The Tao-SSE were greatly iifTected 
to obaen-e how, though there was no one to attend to 
the service of the tower, it was nevertheless kept 
watered and swept. The Tao^pse tliereupon nbau- 
doned their grand precepts, and returning became SfitU 
mL Of themselves they plnrked up the grass aivl the 
trees, levelled the ground, and kept the place neat and 
clean. They exerted themselves to convert the king, 
and induce him to found an ostablishment of cede- 

■ r. iitiii. Lnidlftv'i* Tmnslution. 
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aiaetics^ ns well as to erert a temple. There ia at 
present a habitat ion of ecdesiastics. This happened 
not Ion op ng^Oj and tradition has transmitted it to the 
prerwnt time," The expression not long ago” must 
mean three or four centuriea, otherwise the story 
could scarcely be said to liave been transniiited by 
tradition. At any rate the story illustrated the bas- 
relief j and proves that there was a belief prevalent 
nt that period that elephants hod Jt^tnen^here paid their 
devotions to a Tope. See the description of the 
lower architrave, Western Gateway, front face* 

SOUTH GATEWAY, 

Rioict Pillar—P itosT Fapk, 

I. Trtjde S^inlol of Dhamin„—A temple supporteil 

on pilhars, and coritaiaing an altar on which 
are placed three symbols or monograms of 
Bharma,* 

II, Scene m Paloce.^Kmg seated with his two 
mves. Four other females, two seated (wives of 
less rank), and two standing (attendants). 

II-l- Scene Piiltjcc,^^FtiQ king with bis 

family and ministers seated in the foreground to 
the left. In the centre a relic-casket, with two 
attendants holding the eftotta and cJiaon over 
it. To the left., a seated femole heating a drum, 
and a female dancer miked to the waist with 
her arms stretched before her in a peculiar 
• See PIrig XXXlf., fig. 24 ?. 
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manner, still practised in India. In the back 
ground two male figures, and one female figure 
witli a round cap similar to those worn by the 
Kashmiri women of the present day. To the 
right numerous figures, all standing. Two in 
the foreground with hands joined in ndorution 
appear to be the Ilaja and his ministers. They 
are naked to the waist; but are literally covered 
with necklaces, armlets, and bracelets.* 

I. Worship of Topes .— Upper .—Three Topes, the 

middle one bearing the inscription No. 190, with 
the name of Ski Satakarm. On each of the 
bosses of this architrave, immediately over the 
pillars, are two men riding oxen. The oxen 
are regularly caparisoned for riding. The nose* 
string is passed through the nostrils, and 
twisted together to avoid the eyes; the ends 
are then passed outside the horns, where they 
are secureil from slipping by a head-band. Of 
the figures on the right boss, one carries a 
lotus, and the other a relic-box. Those of the 
left boss lx)Hi carry trays containing some in¬ 
describable object. Between this boss and the 
end volute a led horse is represented passing 
through a temple gateway of two architraves. 
The horse b attended by two figures, one carr}'- 
ing a chaorij and the other a vessel exactly 
resembling a tea-pot. 

II. Worship of Tope.—Middle .—A Tope with in- 

• Sec Plate XII. of this Tolamc. 
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scrlption in two lines (No, 101). Kinnara^ with 
gfarlnudsi. King: In a chariot with driver ami 
c/Mi^ri-bearfiTj attended by elejibant lidera, 

III, A aiege and Ileltc Procetshn.Loiver.^A 
part of tlii^ mtereatiijo; scene hoA been made 
known by James Priiisep;* but the architrave 
is broken^ and the jiortioa to the of the 

boas, which has not been published, seems to 
complete the atojy", although it forma a difterent 
compartment. The scene in the middle of the 
architrave represents a besieged city. The 
battlements, the city gate, and the upper stories 
of the houses, are filled with defenders, who are 
shooting arrow's and hurling stones upon the 
assailants below. The attack is carried on mill 
arrows only J hut as several of the besiegers are 
covered with long shields, they were no doubt 
furuiahed with swords. One horseman and 
several elephant riders appear on the left, with 
two standard-bearers. 

To the right of the boss, the king appears in 
his chariot, attending an elephant, which bears 
a relic-box on its head, covered by the honorary 
cluttia. 

Tlie siege represented in this scene was probably 
undertaken for the purpose of gaining possession of 
some holy relic, which the king is corrt'ing off to the 
right. The dresses of the soldiers are remarknble, 

* Prinsep'd PI. XXIX. 
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aud the mode of fastening the quiver to the back is 
very peculiar and picturesque. The quiver is fasteiHMj 
to tlie ri^ht shoulder, and the fasteiiiiiyps, which are 
apparently leather stra|»8, are passed over both 
shoulders, crossed in front, and carrie<l to the back, 
where they were probably passeil throiig^h a ring- in 
the end of the quiver, and then carried to the fiont 
and a^ain crossed, the ends being* secured by loojw to 
the upper 8tra|»s.^ The only apparent clothing: is a 
kilt; but there was no doubt a tigriit fitting jacket of 
some kind to cover the body. The whole costume 
has a striking resemblance to that of the Highlanders 
of Scotland. 

The swords throughout the Saiichi sculptures are 
'Irtt short and broail. A specimen, hanging by one of 
the porteris sides, is given in Plate XXXIII., fig. 2. 
It agreis e.\uctly with the dt^scription of Megas- 
thenes :t ** All wear swords of a vast breadth^ though 
scarce exceeding three cubits in length. When they 
engage in close fight, they grasp these with both their 
hands that the blow may be stronger.” 

The whole account of Megasthenes, although three 
huudred years earlier in date than the Sanchi bas- 
reliefs, is still partially applicable, and may be quoted 
as much to show the clianges which had taken place 
in that jieriod as to illustrate the military equipments 

• Tlii* de«*riptJon recolU the words of the Psalmist ro^rarding 
Uie children of Bphratm, who, being harneuetl, awl canyiiu/ box*, 
turned thcuwclvee buck in the day of buttle.—P». huviii. 10, 

t Arrian, Indica xvL 
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of the sculptures. In the time of Megasthenes, the 
infantry usually carried a bow of the same leng-th with 
the bearer." This ng^-ees with the bas-reliefe, which 
represent nearly all the foot soldiers as archers; but 
the less ancient bows are much shorter than the 
bearers, and do not appear to have been more than 
four feet in length. Most of the bows ajipear to be 
straig-ht pieces of bambuy but a few have the double 
curve, with a straig^ht hand-piece in the middle, similar 
to the modem ornamental bows of buffalo’s horn. 

llieir arrows," says Mcgfasthenes, “ are little less 
than three cubits long-, and fly with such force that 
neither shield nor breast-plate, nor any armour, is 
strongs enough to withstand them.”* Tiie arrows in 
the bas-reliefs apjiear to be from 3 to 5 feet in length. 

“ Some of them,” he adds, “ use darts instead of 
arrows. In one of the bas-reliefs a soldier covered 
by a shield is represented holding a dart horizontally 
ready to launch it forward. The same dart is placed 
in one of the porter’s hands at the western gate. 

Upon their left amis they wear something resem- 
bling pelt(P^ made of raw hides, rather narrower than 
their bodies, but nearly as long.’’ Tlio most usual 
shield represented in the bas-reliefs is long and 
narrow, and rounded at top. It covers the bearer 
from the head to the knee, and must therefore have 
been about OJ feet in length and in breadth. In 

• Arrian « Jndfea. Q. Cartius, bowover (riii. 0.), mjn timt their 
arrows wens oul^ two cubits in length, and wore discbargtd with 
oioro exertion than effect, os lUcir weight chocked their Telocitjr,'* 

I" 
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the time of Megtisthenes, however, it wns fully five 
feet in len^h. " The shields of the cavalry were 
smaller than those of the infantry.” This is the case 
throughout the bas-reliefs, in which the hor^mans 
shield is always about two feet in length. It is very 
peculiar in form, being shaped like a bell with a very 
wide mouth, and much rounded at bottom. The usual 
ornament of the shields both for horse and foot 
wns a double cross, the St. George and the St. 
Andrew; but a cavalry shield on the western gate 
bears only a crescent and two stars.* ^ 

WESTEItN GATEWAY.^ 

Rioht Pillar—Promt Facb. 

Trial of the Bore .—A river; archer on the left bank 
shooting at a rock on the right bank, from 
which water is gushing forth. A monkey is 
leaping across the river to a tree on the left 
bank. Two figures seated under a tree; one 
with a bare head and clad in a a dhoti, 
the oth^ricbly dressed. Below, the prince on 
horsebocK^ttended by n cAn</n-bearer, a flute- 
player, a bowman, and others in procession. 

Tliis story is also mentioned by Fa Ilian,t who 
places the scene of action beyond the walls of the 
city of Kapila. There the Prince Siddharta drew 

• See Plate XXXIII., figs. 3, 4, 5,of ihia work, 
t Fo-hee-ki, c. sxii. 
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a bow, and the arrow flying to the south-west strack 
the f;;round at the distance of thirty /i (five miles), 
and caused a spring of water to gush forth* lu 
after times the jieople built wellH on thie spot to 
supjily traveUers with drinking water-'' M, Itemn* 

Silt* has given a long account of this popular story 
from the”chineae works; and it is curious to com¬ 
pare this with the original story preserved in tlie 
Prdi nnnalB of Ceylon* These annals, which were 
carried to Ceylon by Maheudra, tlia sou of Asoka, In 
II* c- 940, give tlie following account:—t “ Wien 
Prince Siddharta had reached the age of sixteen, his 
father demanded the daughters of the neighbouring 
chiefs in marriage for bis son J but they all re fused» 
because the Prince, though handsome, had not been 
taught any martial aeeompliahment, and w aa, there¬ 
fore*", iiicapahlfi of controlling women. The Prince 
inquired “ What accomplishment is it iidcesaaiy^ 
for me to exhibit ?" His father replies!, " To s^g 
the bow which requires a thousand persons to bind," 
Bring the bow',” said the prince. The bow^ was 
brought to him, and he, while still seated, “ twisted 
the bowstring round his great toe, and drawing it 
with his toe, strung the boiv; and taking the how in 
his left hand, and drawdag the string with his right, 
let it (the cord) tty. The whole town started, and to 
tlio inquiry, What noise is this?" the answer was, 

“ The clouds are rolling with thundersome others 

‘ c. xxii.f note 7- 

+ Tumour in Pfinwp't Jourimlj. *ii- 8W- 
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observed, “Te knovr nothinabout it; it is not the 
rolling of thunder: it is the ringing of the how 
which requires the strength of a thousand persons, 
which the great archer, the prince endowed ^vith a 
halo around hia person, has rung." Tlio Saki/a 
princes on hearing of this, from that circumatance 
alone, cominenclug to rejoice, were high I v gratified. 

The great mort.al then inquired WJmt more 
should be done?” They replied, Jt 13 requisite 
that an iron target eight inches thick should ho 
pierced with an arrow.” Having pierced it, he said, 
" What else ?” “It is requisite that a plant of the 
Arsatid tree four inches thick should be pierced/' 
Having transfixed that, “ What else should be 
done?” “Then carta filled with sand and with 
straw." The groat elect, then transpiercing the straw 
airt, drove the arrow one deep into the 

water, and eight maltdni into the earth. They then 
said, “ It Hull be requisite to pierce a horae-hair, guided 
by the mark atforded by the suspended fruit of the 
batingfitio** (which is attached to the hair.) Ileply- 
ing, “ Hang it up at the distance of one 
he slmt his arrow in a direction which w as as dark, 
under the obscurity of dense clouda, as if it were 
night, and jderced tlie horse-hair, which at the 
distance of one was indicated 011 I 3 " by tho 

n'fifmff/tnoj W'hich was suspended from it, and it 
entered the earth- If fully related, these were not 
all that the great mortal exhibited on that day to the 
world, in proof of his ftccomplisfiments in martial 
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deeds. Thereupon the Snkyn tribes sent their 
daughters superbly decorated. There were forty 
thousand dancing and singing girls. The princess 
(who was afterwords) the mother of Ruhulo, became 
the head queen.” 

Ill this story there is nothing about the gushing 
forth of the water, which must therefore be an ad¬ 
dition of after times, between n. c. 240 and A. D. 
#30, when the Sunchi gateways were erected. Tlie 
Chinese account also refers the shooting to the 
occasion of Prince Siddhurta’s marriage: but his 
brothers Tiiiao-tha (or JJctadatta) and Nan-tbo (or 
Nanda) are brought to compete with him in the 
trial of archery, ** First an iron target w’os placed at 
the distance of 10 li, and so on to seven targets. Tlie 
shafts of the most renowned archers went no further 
than the first target. Thiao-thu having draw'n, shot 
beyond it and reached the second. Nan-tho surpassed 
this, and pierced through the third. The other archers 
being unable to shoot so far, the prince broke all the 
bows of those who had shot before him ; not one was 
equal to his strength. The king then said to his 
attendants, ‘ My ancestors possessed a bow, w hich is 
now in the temple of the Gods; go, bring iu’ They 
went to fetch the bow', which required two men to 
carry. No man in that asM'inbly could lift it. When 
the prince shot with it, tlic twang of the string wiis 
heard forty li. llic bent bow hurled the shaft so os 
to pass through the seven targets. He shot ogohi, 
and the arrow having passed the targets, pierced the 
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eartkj and caused a spring of itaUr to gush forth. At 
the third shot he pierced the seven fargfetSj and 
reached the mountains of the iron girdle» Tiie 
whole assembly wondered at this iinheard-of prodigy* 
All who had come to partake in the sports were over¬ 
come^ ond returnetl confounded." The figure shooting 
must be Sakya himself: the two personages seated 
under the tree are perhaps his tvvo brothers, Devadatta 
and Nanda. The figure on horseback is the Prince 
returning in the very manner related in the Chinese 
account. Prince having thus obtained com¬ 

plete victory, the bells were rung, the drums ItcufeUi 
and nmidst vocal and instrumental ht mounted 

his horse^ and returned to the Palace.” 

II. Worship of Tree. — A tree with bunches of 
berries (perhaps a Pipal tree), with a terrace 
round it. To right and left Kinnaras and dgures 
riding winged lions. In front, twelve royal or 
lay personages with uplifted faces and joined 
hands raised in adoration to the tree, 

III. Worship of Tree .—Tufted tree with Kinnarus 
as above j but the tree is a different species, per¬ 
haps a Slango. In front nine figures with 
hands simply joined in Adoration. 

The worship of trees did no't escape the notice of 
Alexander's followers, for Quintus Curtins* says, 
"They" (the Indians) "contemplate as Deities what- 


• Q, Curtiujj, viji. 0, 
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ever tUeir ivncestors ivorshipped, particularly trees, to 
wound which lb a capital crime.” 

IV, Li&ns .—Three Lions. 


WESTERN GATE. 

RioiiT PrtLATi—IjijtHn Face. 

I. Gaicimij.^Worjthip of Gatewa}^, with otie 

arcliitrave, slig^htly arched, and similar to those 
of the g-ntowaj's themselves, Iriaide the gate¬ 
way a tree before which male and female figures 
are paying adoration with uplifted hands. Horse, 
Oxj Elephant, and- Lion. 

II. Worship of Tree jtttrmountcd hp Tree 

covered with garlands, and surmounted hvduiita. 
ICi])naras with garlands—-male figures paving 
ndorotioii with uplifted hands. 

WESTERN GATE. 

Lbpt Pillar—Front Face* 

I, Social Scene. —^Tree in middle* To left a royal 
couple seated on a couch, the male raising a cup 
to his lips, and the female holding in her hand a 
round looking-glass similar in shape to those 
found in the Etruscan tombs.t To ri'>'ht a 
second couple iu social duUinoce, In the middle 

Y Plato X.\X[II., fig. thSi hwkiflg-glosa. 
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below the tree, n couple of servants standinj^ on 
Q staircase, the male apparently speaking, ami 
the female holding her right hand over her 
mouth. 

The male servant in this scene is evidently making 
some allusion to the amorous dalliance of tlie loving 
couples on each side ; and the female is trying to hide 
or silence her laughter by closing her mouth with her 
hand: but her bursting cheeks too plainly show that 
the effort is in vain. 

IT. Lore Scene —To left a loving couple seated, the 
female l>ehind with her arms thrown around the 
male figure. To right a second couple seated 
face to face. Water below. 

WESTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar—Irner Face. 

1. Ascetic Life. — Archers .— Hut with roof of 
leaves: in front a bearded ascetic (Sromana) 
seated in contemplation, with a hand passed rouml 
his loins and knees. A second leaf-roofed hut 
w ith a female ascetic {^SrAmanA). Detween the 
huts a vessel containing fire and a spoon ; and in 
the back-ground a monkey. To the left of the 
huts are two royal personages, one w ith uplifted 
hands in adoration, and the other with the right 
hand raised, and with a gourd in the left hand. 
Beyond them are two male ascetics, and behind. 


DEscurmox of the saxchj bajs-eeliefs- 

one female (lacetie. In front of the figures there 
are three antelopes, and there is one anfelojie 
before the fire* In the foreground, to the rig-ht, 
there is a tree, beneath winch are two hnflaloes 
on the ed^ of a piece of water, to ivJnch a boj 
dressed in a kilt is approaching-^ iv ith a is aterpot 
on his shoulder. On the boj's right a rojal 
personag^e is paying reverence to hijn irith 
npliftcd hands j and to the left of the scene 
are two archers, one standing with a quiver on 
his shoulder and a bow in Jus left hand, the 
other also standing, bow in hand, liai-jng just 
shot nn arrow into a long-haired figure, who is 
struggling in the water* 

I oni unable to ofier any e^jdanatiou of this curious 
scene, but it may possibly have refejieiice to some 
event in the early life of SiUva¬ 
il, Fesliva! of the Altar, with tree sur¬ 
mounted by chdttfij over which are 

holering* To the left two females, one carrying 
a chaoriy and the other a water-vessel: to the 
right a nuehnij or dancing woman, and two 
Other females, one playing a flute, and the other 
a saran^i^ or lute. In front of the altar a male 
figure is seated on the ground, lotus in hand, 
canopied by n flve-hended tutga. To his left are 
three females, each holding a cup^ and Co the 
right are two females, each carrying a long drum* 
I^ach of these females is canojiicd by a iifiga. 

Q 
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III. State Barge .—A largpe vessel floating* in the 
midst of the ocean. Tlie prow fonned of a 
winged grifliu; and the stem of a dolphin’s tail, 
rais^ very liigh out of the water, w ith a garland 
hanging from it. In the middle a stately canopy 
sup{)ortcd on pillars, and ornamented Iwth above 
and below with the Buddhist railing. Beneatli 
the canopy there is on empty throne, or state 
morha, over wliich one attendant is holding the 
state chatta and another a cliaori, A third figure 
is steering the bout. Tlie water is filled with 
lotus flow’crs. Five figures ore sw iinming about, 
8upjK>rted either on planks or on inflated skins; 
and a sixth figure is stretching out both arms 
towards the steersman, apj)arently for assistance 
to get into the boat. 

It is diflicult to say what this scene represents. 
Captain Fell* described it as a shipwTeck. ^^The 
veosel,” he says, " is on an open sea in the midst of a 
tempest; near it are figures swimming, and en¬ 
deavouring, by seizing piles, to save themselves 
from sinking. One on the point of drowning Is 
making an expiring effort to ascend the side. The 
features of all betray their melancholy situation.” 
But this description is far from accurate, for the 
fijnires in the water have their backs turned to the 
vessel, and seem to Ik) floating about quite at tlieir 
ease. In fact, the whole scene looks more like a 


* Priosep’f Journal, iii. 401. 
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J>athing' j)arty than anj'tbiiior else. I presume, how¬ 
ever, that it has a religious meaning*, and that 
it is t}*pical of lifej for our terrestrial globe 
rests upon the waters lilce a boat** according* to 
the Buddhists. Tlie empty throne may, perhaps, 
denote Sukya's attainment of Buddhahood, and 
his tiual enmucipation from this lile. But I do 
not see how this explanation tiill suit the swimming 
figures. If I could find any authority for it, 
I should prefer the following exj)lanation. Tlie 
waters represent the ocean of life in which mankind 
are for ever struggling, and the empty throne is that 
of a Buddha, the Cfuibravartiy or Supreme King, 
who, by the suppression of all mortal desires, and by 
the continued practice of abstract contemplation, has 
freed himself from the tniinmels of tliis mortal coil. 
The figure struggling to get into the boat is, j)orhap8, 
a Sodhitatiraj or one who has nearly attained 
Buddhahood. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Architraves.—Fhoxt Paces. 

I. Procfssion escorting a Belie Casket .— Ujgicr .— 
Street of a city to the left j houses on each side 
filled with spectators, some leaning on their 
elbows, and others hanging their arms over the 
i»indow-sill. In the street a few horsemen head- 
ing a ]>ro€essiou. Behind them the city-gate. 
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ainl walk surnioimted with battlements. Imme¬ 
diately outside the gtite are four persons bearing' 
either tropliies or some |)eculiar instruments of 
otficc. Then follow a led horse, passiiigf a tree, 
a soldier, with bell-shaj)cd shield, two fifers, three 
drummers, and two men blowing* conches. Next 
comes the kingf on an elephant, carrying* the 
holy relic-casket on his head, and supporting it 
with his riglit hand. Then follow two peculiarly 
dressed men on horseback, perha ])3 prisoners. 
They wear a kind of cap (now only known in 
Burma war, on the upj>er course of the Buai), 
and boots or leggings*. The procession is closed 
by two horsemen (one either the minister or a 
member of the royal family), and by an elephant 
with two riders. 

This scene is best illustrated by the account of a 
rehc procession recorded in the Mahawanso.* Dut- 
thagamini, Rajah of Ceylon, having prepared a golden 
casket for the enshrinement of some relics brought by 
the holy monk Sunuttaro, marched in procession ^ to 
the Tope, with the casket " on the crown of his head j" 
and hanng dejKwited the relics therein, placed them 
on the throne. Afterwards the monarch, attended 
by DSras and men, and bearing on his head the 
casket containing the reh'cs, making presentations of 
offerings thereto, and surrounded by the bkihhus, 
marched in procession round the Tope, and then 

• I/ahutvaiw, p. 190. 
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ascending- it on tlie eastern side he descended into the 
relic-chnm!)er.’’ 

II. Worship of Symbol of Buddha. — Middle, —A 
wheel on an altar j wing-ed Kiniiaras hovering 
over it with garlands in their hands. Koval 
personages with uplifted hands joined in ado¬ 
ration. ElLs and antelopes. 

III. TT orship of Tree by Elephants. — Lower. —Ado¬ 
ration of Banian-tree by elephants carrying gar¬ 
lands, flowers, chattOy and chaori. Two elephants 
crossing a stream towards a Tope. 

Tlie stoiy' represented in this scene is the same 
as that which has already been described on the 
rear face of the lower architrave of the Eastern 
Gateway. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Architravk—Rear Faces. 

I. Worship of Topes .— Upper. —Adoration of Topes, 

by numerous figures. 

II. Triumphal Procession. — Middle. — Procession 
entering a city gate. Trophy bearers and mu¬ 
sicians leading foot soldiers T^ith long shields; 
one horseman and three elephant riders. Chariot 
bearing the Raja and two attendants, followed by 
two horsemen and two elephant riders. 

III. Temple Worship. — Lower. —Temple. To left 
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several figiires with tipliOed.hands in adoration. 
To right, giants. 

NORTHERN GATEWAY. 

Right Pi llab—Front Facb. 

I. TVetj with Staircase. — A long staircase with 
Buddhist railing on each side. Tree above, and 
several royal personages with hands joined in 
adoration. 

Right Pillar—Inner Face. 

I. IVorship of Tope .—Tope enclosed by Buddhist rail¬ 
ing, and with an entrance gatewa}', .surmounted 
by tw'o architraves, similar to those of the gate- 
wap of the Siinchi Tope itself.* A second 
Buddhist railing which is represented round the 
side of the Tojx*, may probably be intended for 
the raUing of the terrace or npjier surface of the 
plinth. The To|>o is surmounted by three chattas, 
emblematic of Buddha. Three h^Tires. with 
garlands in hand, are perambulating the Tope 
inside the enclosure. Outside, one figure Is 
canying a relic-casket, and a second bearing a 
standard surmounted by the 83 Tnbol or mono¬ 
gram of Dharma. Kiniiaras hover above the 
Tope with garlands. Two figures l)ear offerings 
in shields j tw’o are blowing long boms j one is 

• Thu gateway muhnl Captain Fell, who supposed it to be on 
entrance into the Tope itself. 
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n double flageolet; and four ore beating 
long drums and kettle-drums. 

Tliis scene represents the whole ceremony of the 
solemn ndomtion of Topes, ns pmetised on stnt^ oc- 
ensions. Tlie pemmhulntion of the Tope, ^d 
open display of the relic^asket, are accompamed with 
hctmmental music and waring of 
have nU been fully described in the account “f 
iBg and dedication of a Tope, taken from the Maha- 

wanso. 

II. Adoration of 3Vc«.-Three trees, that to the 
left with an altar. Two females and a chdd 
kneelh>g between the trees. To the front, two 
royal pcrsoimges with hands joined m adoration, 
aud two females with offerings. In the fore¬ 
ground two monkeys, one with a cup. 

Ill WoroKip of Tree.-To left, tree and altar. The 
Kino- and Queen, with hands joined in adoration, 
standing before the tree. Two attendants with 
eUtta and chaori. To the right an altar, and 
Kinnaras hovering above it with garlau s. 


northern gate. 

Left Pillar— Front Facb. 

TT- L-. /if —Tree .surmounted by chatta» 

...I 

• Sm PlRto xui. of work. 
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front, with hands joined in adoration*; and fonr 
others, in similar dress, cnrr^nng’ gnrlands. Ten 
figures standings with hands joined in adomtion. 
Two figTires with larg’e dnims above. 

II. Heverencc paid to a Soy .—Three temples and 
three trees. A boy seated with a plumed head¬ 
dress (or canopied by a three-headed nAya). 
Foim figin-es, two royal and tw'o others,.with 
hands joined in adoration. 

This ^ene, perhaps, represents the story of Bimbi- 

8»ira, Kingf of Magadha, paying reverence to the 
Sakya. 

III. SimpU Adoration .—Three male figures and one 
boy with hands joined in adoration. 

IV. Procession -Procession through a gateway. 

Two figures on horseback, preceded by musicians. 
Battlements of city. Spectators in the upper 
apartments of the houses. 

^iis scene, perhaps, represents the return of 

b^ya to Kapila at the earnest request of his 
father. 

V. Domt»tie Setnet at Fountain -Wild rooL«, and 

water pishingr forth into a pool, wliich is over- 
flowing:. A female seated on the rock with her 
leg:s in the water. To the left, a loring couple 
swted, with their arms thrown 'arouiid each 
other; the male mtli a cup in hi.s hand. To the 
njfht, a royal personag:e playing- the lArangi, or 
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lute. In the fore^ound, two eleplmnts in wnter. 
Tlie hing^j seated on the left elephantj is as¬ 
sisting a female to get up heliiud. On the 
right elephant two females are seated behind the 

king. 

Tills bas-relief appears to represent four dliferent 
domestic scenes in the life of Stikyo. In the first, 
he is seen seated in playful dalliance with his wife 
YasodarA, In the second, he is playing- the i^Aravffif 
while she is bathing. In the third, he is assisting her 
to mount an elephant | and, in the fourth, they are 
seated together on the elephant. 


NORTnER?! GATE, 

Left Pii.c,*a—Tximi Face. 

I. Care Temple .—Entranec to a cave temple; nu- 

uierous figures standing with hands joined in 
adoration. The kiag^a face turned towards the 
temple. 

II. Pr^es$ion. — Plgpire in a two-hor.se rhariot 
issuing from a city gate, preceded by musicians. 
Standard-bearer mounted on an elephant, and 
horsemen inside the cit 3 \ Spectators in the 
upper apartments of the gateway and in the 
verandahs of the palace. 

III. WoTAhip of Tree. — Tree and altar* Four 
females, with long plaited hair, scaled in adora- 
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tion. Seven females standing* with joined hands. 
One male fignire pa^dng adoration. 

This scene represents the kingp and his family pay¬ 
ing* their private adorations to one of the sacred Bodhi 
trees. 


a. 


1=' 






t 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

INSCRIPTIONS.—NO. I. TOPE.—S^NCHI. 
Fbosc North to East—Ixsidb. 


Plate XVI. 

No. I.—K^hueyapurata Dkama-Slva$a danam. 

« Gift of Dharma Siva of KtkattyapHra,** 

This is No. 21 of James Prinsep's Shnchi inscrip¬ 
tions.* He reads Kehateyakam as a part of the 
donor’s name. 

No. 2.— HanA-hhkhkuniyk dinam, 

« Gift of HAHi, the mendicant mm.”< 

No. 3 .— 

« Gift of Vajea-Oupta.” 

This is No. 25 of Prinsep, who reads V(tj/igat(^ 
(l/ituimj "Gift of VaUAGlN;" because in P&li dn 
becomes Ato in the ^nitive; but he has omitted the 
vowel V, and the final s in gutMa^ both of which are 
very distinct even in his own fac-simile. 

• The Noe. of Jamee Prinaep’s inacriptiona are taken from the 
Platea in hia Jonmal-roL ri., PUte XXVII., und rol. m, 
Plato XXIII. j the IcMor Noe. being in the former Plate, an 
i;freatcr Noe. in the latter. 
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No. A.^Dhonia^irikaitt ’‘m tt n-Mnnm, 

*' Gift of DnARMAoiRiRji's mother.’* 

Prinsep, No. 5, reads Dhamag/ilikay but the vowels 
ore very distinct in the inscription. 

No. b.—KfkaUyaixtM Jamata d6nam» 

" Gift of Jaxamata Vruita of KfL‘<myaka.** 

No. Q.—K6da*a-hhiekkHnO‘ddnam, 

" Gift of KiwoA, the mendicant monk.” 

Prinsep, No. 15, translates hhichhunOy " poor man j” 
but the Bhikshu was a mendicant who had taken 
vows of poverty, and who beg’g’ed his bread. 

No. 1 .-—Det<hlk6g (iniya) Dhamanaka (yd) lAiehAunifd 
ddnam, 

" Gift of Dera’e eieter, DnARXAXAKi, the men* 
dicant nun.’* 


From East to Sotmi —Issidb. 

No. 8.— Vdkaldyt Dteiy* (tu-ddnam), 

" (Gift of) ViKALi-DBVi, the mother of Ahi- 
Mitra.” 

Prinsep, No. 40, reads Akilaye Deviye ahi matu 
mara; but the vowel i in Mita is distinct even in liis 
own fac-siniile. The motheris name is nearly the 
same as that of No. 11. 


No. O.—~PAayuyara0a . . ikaya, 

** Of PhaJgtma the Upinin,** 

No. lO.’^NayndinnM-bAickhutto-dinam, 

" Gift of Naoadixa, the mendicant monk.” 


iNscmmoNs. 
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No. W.^Vjeniya Vikitiyini ddnam. 

** Gift of VAkiuy^X of Ujain^ 

See No. 70 for another of thw i>erflon. 

« Gift of GopAi.* Vi8WAKar 3«* (tUe «rcU.lMi) 
of Vjam." 

monk-** 

No U._.VoJ.ooiMra AMoyMUkuniya 

Giftof AcnAiAjlhomoodicantnan of AoJwo- 

gara^ 

•‘Gift of KArboJA, Oie inea<liauit monk of 
Nadinagiiray 

From South to West Gatr-Isbidr- 

«Oift of Sinba-Rakshitas sxstcr-m-Uw, So. 

Dbva.” 

Paiatati is the Sanskrit PrajArati, n brothers 
wife. Prinsep, No. 8, reads this inscnptu.n quite 

^fferently :— 

SiAfl-roaOBM-poraro/iVow-rMt/t^wyaiWHOim ^ 

.*Gift of .Sri (ors;«A..) JSoAAim, th. hiUnum, toRodot. 
out the lad/s name is again mentioned m the next 
msenpuon^. 

« Gift of 8ona-D€Yb'» Bcrvant, Aomi, tbfl wa$W 
man” (?) 

No. \^--‘SulhagdganM6gmii»3f*^'dkmm. 

« Gift of SubhaoaYa’s ««tcr. 


\ 
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Prinsep, No. 7, reads Sahhigeyamam-aginiJteya 
(lanamj " Gift of Sabhagfeyn, the fireman (or black¬ 
smith) j” but I bad the letters of all the inscriptions 
well cleaned before I copied them, and I have full 
confidence in my oaTi transcript (See No. 30 for a 
gift of Subhagn himself):— 

r(o. 19.— J)k4tma-RalAitata-~LhicMuno-*Mnam. 

** Gift of Dilarma Aaksiiita, the mendicant 
monk/* 

No. SO .—A (j/a) M-JcamakoM^nam. 

“ Gift of Arta-Karmaka.” 

No. Z\,~—Pu»aif\rin<>-~lkichkuno^hiam, 

Gift of PcsAOiRi, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 2S.— . . . pata-kama Chada Ihiehkuniya dAnam, 

** Gift of . . . pakanna CiiaxbA, the men- 
cant Non.” 

No. 23 .—Satnancnua Al<j/aka$a Stlhim ddnam. 

“ Gift of the ascetic Aoevaka, the Sreshti.” (See 
No. 124.) 

Sreshti means the master of a trade or ^il<); a 
deacon” in Scotland. Prinsep, Nos. 4 and 11, 
makes Samanera a man’s name; and reads Gift of 
Samanera and of Abeyakabut the omission of the 
conjunction cha, which should follow each name (if 
this were the true reading) shows that Samanera is 
only the common title of ^?rnRWlT, SrAmanera, an 
ascetic. 

No. QA.—Pati-iAMiua HtcAAuHo Pdda^iua At^dnno dAnmn, 

• ** Gift of PratibAx, the mendicant monk, pupil 

1 of Pdik/oya.” 
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No. 25.— Udularag\atiya$a Sa . , , R4ikkUaia-d&Ham, 
" Gift of Saxoha RAK9iiiTA,of Udubaragkari^** 

This iiiscription has puzzled Prinsep from its 
rudeness. 

No. 2(i,—UdatiJeaye IhUkkuni VedUikayd ddnam, 

“ Gift ofUDATiKi, the mendicant non of VUita” 


From West to North Gatr.—(Lyside.) 

No. ^ ,— Ycaopdhua-da (Nom) hkadauaka. 

“ Gift of YasopIla, the fortunate?’* 

No. Q^—Makamara^im tuajMi^trino~dd nant. 

"Gift of Sahpaoiri, the . . . 

No. SQ.-^PtiMua-cka-ffatiyasii Ifkickkunoddnam. 

"Gift of PusA and of Ilaiiya, the mendicant 
monks.” 

No. 30.<—Z>Aaoia KaJtkiiaya Jdadkara-nUcdye ddnam, 

"Gift of Dharma RAKsnrri, of the Jfd<M<vva 
community.” 

nihayay means an assembly, a congrega¬ 
tion. 

No. Z\,“—Dkana‘lkikkuM ddnam. 

" Gift of DhaxAi the mendicant monk.” 

No. 82.*—{Ga) ka-patino Budka Gko$a . . . 

" (Gift of) the householder, Budha Ghosha.” 
24 .—GofipMto/a BkadukoM hkUkkttno ddnam. 

"Gift of GotTs eon, Bhamduza, the mendicant 
monk.” 

See No. 110 for another son of God. See also the 
relic bones of Sanchi, Souuri, and Andber, for other 
sons of the same teacher. 
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No. ^^—V^ja»a~^Ama»a-<{dnam. 

Gift of VBJAJJAoaiiiA.*’ 

Prinsep, No. 10, suggests that the population of a 
village, called Vrtjagrtima, combined to make this 
offering j but the name is most probably that of a 
man. 

No. ^.•—Araha-Gutaaa Sd$6daka$a IhUkkuno ddnam. 

“Gift of Aruata Gupta, a mendicant monk of 
the Sdtardaka order.^ 

Sasan is devotion,” and arda means to l>cg;” 
SAmrdaka, therefore, means n religious mendicant, 
but as likikshu has the same si^niification, I liave 
considered the former os the title of a particular class 
or order. 

No. QO.—~Salkaff(ua Koragkar<i$a ddnam. 

of SuoiiAOA, of Kora^kara, 

(See No. 18 for a gift of Subhaga’s sister.) 

No. 37.— Aya RakiUmt SdrkintyokoM-Mdtm ddnam, 

“Gift of Arva RauiU, the mother of Snrki- 
neyahft. 

There is a grammatical mistake in the masculine 
termination of the female name, which should have 
been Itahilaya, The son’s name may be read 
Saphintyaha, 


From East Gats—Outside. 

No. ^.— Vaddn&yt Ujpatikdyd ddnam, 

“ Gift of VADjLxi, the l/jfdtUd.** 
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UjhU'M means literally a worsliippr,” or rather a 
“ female worshi|>j)er.” Bumouf* renders this 

term by “ devotee," which certainly np}>ears to be 
the Ijest equivalent for it. I consider the Upasaka 
and Up/ittka ns male mid female devotees who had 
not taken the vows of celibacy and mendicancy pro¬ 
fessed by the Bhikshu and Bhikshuni. 

No. 30.— K6kan6y4 BAa^aeaiopaniona4tUJii; or 
Adktnoyt Bha^ratopam&H<-rathi, 

as Prinsep, No. 18, reads itj but he gives no ti*ans- 
lation. I can only suggest Bhugacata-upatminorathi, 
which may l>e translated— 

" Gift of K&kaQd, on anxioiu longer for Dhagarau" 

Manoratita Is wish, desire," and upa means excess 
of anything^." Bhagiivata is the " Supreme Being*," 
and is often applied to Buddha. 


No. 40.—7* ubaean%~^<tkapatinopatithitfa^na»6ya-tuamana- 

(laliya-Jdnam ; or 

Gobavand-yahapeui-nojAttidhiyanutaya rtsa-man- 
dataya J&nauu, 

according to Prinsep, No. 0, who thus tramslates 

• Introduction i\ rHistoiro du Buddhisme Indicn, p. 279_" La 

lecture attentive dea toxtea, et qneitjiies autorit^ non moins 
rcapectable it me* jeux que oellea que jo vieno de citer, m'ont 
decide en favour du wna de divot ou Jidite.” See also Wilaon’o 
Hindu Tbeatie, i. 123y where the heroine of the Mrichhahnti is 
called UnddhopAtUidj the dovoted-to-Buddha.^ 


U 
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it: “Gift of the cowherd A«n..PAT., commonly 
called Nopati, to the highly onmmented (Chwtjtt). 
hut Agrupati would be written Agnpati and not 
Agahapati. In fact, gah.,patino i» the Pah geiutu^e 
of the Sanakrit grihapati, a “ householder, and the 
inscription may be rend thus 

« Gift of VisABMAJfA-DATTI the . • • of Pratisthita, a 

householder of Tubnvan, 

taking patiMga for pratUlhiya. The next im*crip- 
tion, which is four times repented, refers to the sainc 
person, and proves the correctness of my reading. 1 
is Prinsep’s No. 0. 


No. 4 il.^T»ibaraH!‘^^J>atino-j>atUAijfaM-d 6 m 

"Gift of Pratisthita, a hoimeholder of Tula- 
ran.'* 

No. 4Q^Iiam6inaJt/iJUd roAAiIoM ddnam. 

« Gift of Isa-Rakshita, of Narmamak&dt ” ? 

No. 43 .— Nadinroh\$a-rka d6nam. 

" Gift both of Najcdabu and of Nadwirohi.’ 

No. 44 -—PoM Dcr6ya rfdittiw. 

"Gift of PoTHi-DEvX.” 

No. 4ti.— Kandariff6miyaia-SrtAino-paJavatijfa X6ffiya- 

dknam. 

" Gift of fikai, the sister-in-law of the Sreshti of 
Kandarig&miya.** 

] i ( q ^ 40 . — Kandart^6miyasa -Sttkino-pajarattya - Ddtdya- 
ddnam. 

" Gift of DXsi, the sister-in-law of the Sreshti of 
KandariyAmiya.** 
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No. danam. 

Gift of VahmAi of 

Kan.tirigr<,.^, orgrMiya, muat hav^ 
rideraWe pl««, or it would riot have bad a SmhH. 

No. W^oi^o. 

“ GLft of MtfLJloiBii thfi MTibe. 

Pri,>aoi, So. 30, roada laklu.^n>a, tbe “ *airo.’- 
But tbe inscription occurs twice, aud is a 

No. 4&.—^ * 

« Gta cf YAKsaADiSA, tie laaidiBml laonl.. 

No. 61.— 

** Gift of PadohAj tho devotee. 

O Gift of ISA-DATTA, tl,o buniWo a. sU tiuBgs f 

I have taben saivlaoda as a compom.d of sarwe 
a aU” aud an,Mat, bumility J but tins renderiuff 

a mere isonjcscturc. 

« Gift of NatAqamiR^i llio dovotfift. 

Gift of lai-MtTHA of J 

Thk iuscriptiou is ou tbe coping to the nortb-cast. 

No» 5&.—c^«> 

‘ « Gift taf RottPPfi of E^aui. 

No. 58.-CJ.«Jje. ^ 

«Oift of of fy®"*- 
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rHnscpj No. readfl DhamaJ^tUfiOy but Mie 
meuniuj^ of the mimp rem»in!^ unchiin^prl, flio two 
liquid letters r and / beiiig coustaritlj^ used the oue 
for the otlier. 

NOi Hi?.— S(inam 

" tiift of Sojf A of U/ainJ* 

No. 58,—C^AajjftT TajMitajfUNa PtmlHaJaya tiuNum, 

of the tApasjfk (ascetic) Pvt^finja of 

Priiise|i, No. 35, reads puHsanamjai/(ij and trans- 
lutes j lift Victory gift of the people performing' 
austerities at ITjoin;' But iapa^pd is only a title, 
like that of Shikshfi or Up/tsik/i' and it is not easy 
to imagine how the gift of a stone-slab couid ba\'e 
ajiything' to do with a victory. 

^Jo, 50.— Tapa^at^a Iwi Mitatd-HtAnam, 

“ Gift of the ascetic Isi-Mitra of 

Priusep, No, 3i>j reads Isi-miUamf and translate, 

Hie gift of the Ijody of risliis perlbrniing their 
austerities at Ljaiu.'* 

No. CO.—£^t>t MtdaHimn^e t/^naMt. 

" Gift of Mctla-uattA of 
ho. ^i■-—'UjenijfaP^t^^ayadSttaIp^ 

"Gift of BalakI of 

dinam, 

"Gift of 3 Iavadatta, ihe sister.in-law of 
I'peniJradiitta of l^htP 
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Pliiisepj No. 34j rends jiodatala^uchJuiifaf ;uid 
translates, " Tlie gift of Upeiidradntta of Ujain, for a 
perjMituftl charity to the itinerants," But it is dit- 
ticult to concei^'e hoiv the gift of a stone to the 
Stinchi enclosure could form a charity to nnyhody* 
The correctness of niy reading is proved by the two 
following inscriptions* Upendradatta’^s own gift is 
recorded in No. 1^0* 

T^D. C0 .—Vjtniya Uindudataia //imrtrftifajNi 

Mimm, 

“ Gift of FfiiiADATTA, tins water of Upendm- 
^tta of 

No, UftedadfitMa 

Gift of Bnopnij tie aiator of Ujiondmilntta of 
Ujainr 

No. AoJV^fl Wi^A^uiny^ dunam. 

“ Gift of Kadiio, tlio mendicant nun. of 

No. CO.— Chhirta-mdut d^naw. 

“ Gift of Cjiuktba's mottcr of tiffin*" 

Prinsep, No, 31, prefers Knhttra's mother^ but 
the meaning is exactly the same. 

No, G7UJeniya TapatiyeniiSihu^AtajFa dAnam^ 

Gift of the Aocfltic Sisiia-paitA of 

This is probably tlie same inscription ns Priiiaep^e 
No. 37. if BO the j/ of Ihjifidifemi has been omitted. 

0^.^— .Ujtntifa SiipUKfrjfui-im hutasa ddnam. 

“ Gift of IsAKA, tliG SophiueyaW 0)“^ ” 

3^. IrausliiUs “ ITic gift of ‘l‘o 
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moralit)" Rtudents of Ujain to tlie By rendiugf 

sQviveijaha^ fta Priuaep lins done, tlje traiiHlation 
would rather he learned m Vinayn,” which TS'as the 
name of the lowest class of Buddhist scriptures. 

JJo. 09,— Kura^ham Iti Milana Mn&m. 

Gift of lei MiTaA of 

0, 70,— UJettilfa Vipulaya 

Gift ofViPOLi of iTJoin.” 

7]+'— Ji Krt^Aant ^ftraya fl^najut. 

« Gift of NABi of Kurc^haraJ* 

^fo. 72.— Kurtiffiari Mitaya JAnatu, 

** Gift of NioAMirai, of 

^0, 73.^— BoJi* Gathij/a IBiama Varhamtnd iMrtmn, 

Gift of Bodhi-Gothi foi' the aihnocemottt oi 
Blunma,^' 

^Oh 74 .— N^iSdiiiata-hAicAir^ ddnam. 

of JTaoauwa, the moodicant monk,"^ 

Ko. 75 +—PAayujfataat . riMya, 

'^(Giftof) Phalouxa . + ."<SmNo. 0+) 

No, 76.— B^iya VaiHity^niS iidnam, 

“ Gift of VaK ILIYA » of tJntB.” 

Priusep, No. 28, reads PhahUii/^in/mf and trans¬ 
lates ** Gift of subscribers of Ujaiii.'^ See No. 11 for 
another of this personas 

No. 77.— Ujmiya GoAUoia VUoia-tAa Mnam, 

Gift of Gouila anii of Viswa of VjainJ* 

No+ —CAirdtiya bAiekAuuiyd ddnam. 

^ _ ** Gift of CainATi} the mendicant nun.” 

Priuaep, No. 14j translates bhik^huni as “ poor 
woman,” 
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rs 0. 7l)«— tSMifiManofa hh iii^A idio d^aaiiu 

Gift of SadhaxAi tliiH msndlcjitit monk/^ 

No. 80.— A^fc<t-Dii^ay^ Bahadata mMu ddnavt. 

Gift of Aswa-DevAj Uio mother of Daliadalto.” 

Prinfifipj No. 41^ read^ Aswa Devi.” 

JTo. Bl.— Satufutasa ddnam. 

Gift of Sait A Gupta of 

Prinsep, No. 38j reAdg O^ireifahas/if Gie A^ur- 
jvnfaf nr “ son of Af/ni but his fuc-aitmTe F)e^ns 
with Uf imd not witii o. 

No. S2,—A roAtt GtiM^a ddruim. 

Gift of tha Arhut^, Gupta,” or 
Gift of AruatA GviTi.” 

Prinsep, No. Arfthuffaf&ifaj of AraJm^aUl. I 
am not sure that tlic ladj^ had attained the mnh of 
arJutt^ for it is quite possible that arahi ahoidd form 
only part of her name, arhata Gupta, or clierislied 
bv tlie arhfitsf* for a BluLshum", even of eighty years 
of age, was inferior to an itpasampadaf or newly 
ordained monk of t wenty years, 

NOr 83 .—Daeatfa SamH-a$ti Sfetrt dntiatn^, 

** Gift of Aswa DevA, tlia mother of Saiuika." 

(See No. 80, and No. UO). 

No. SA.— Toiilaytj Af4v<miti ^alAiUtya ddnant. 

'^^Gfft of Saxora RAitaiiiTA, the uunU of 
YndlA/* 

No. 83,^— SetAino-mdiu A Quiya JdjbfiA. 

Gift of Nanivai the mother of the SroehtL” 

Prinsep, No. 17, reads mafUj and translates the 
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ScthiTi^s deceased daughter j'" hut the word dtinam 
shows that the itiscription records a 
ail ohituary notice." 

No, 80 ,— YtviJ^^ Juttam* 

" Gift of VAfiiLi/' 

See No* 34 for tins lady’s name. She is there re¬ 
corded as tlie teacher of Sangha Enkshita^ Priusepj 
No* 127, reads Ya^ilL 

No, 37.— SetAinc^^iiii-taittairSriX'anti JJimmj orj, 
Sethwo~paU-l'atn<i^‘^ii^Jii dmamt 

of Prinsepj No 20j who translates Gift, of the 
serving women of the nobility*” But tlie secoud 
word is ffJuitif a ffh/iff or landing-place j and as 
mitftarittf or maharikaf means the oceatjj I think that 
the trausiatiou should he^ 

Gift of tli6 Sreahti of tha Sea-ghfO;,^ 

that is, of the harhour-master*” 

No. S3.— (AinoTTi. 

- “GiftofVASULA." 

Prinsep, Nos* U4 and 25, reads Vfi»uiiy£j but 
notiecs that the iiarne, which occurs more than once, 
is also written and states that these dii- 

fereiices are caused by an attempt to rentier without 
compound letters the Sanskrit genitive Vastdt/itk, 
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80._ J)aJ<itMa PAKiirikfitaiMttam, 

« Gift of Dandata of P4vAriia:^ 

The toftii of IVimi wos on the northern bank of the 
Ganges between Vaisali and Kusiuogai-a. 

No. {}0.—UjiJtdaJittatad4nam. ^ 

» Gift of ITpenphapatta;' (1=66 ^09. 0*^, 03| 

04 ,) 

No. Dhimye dinam^ 

« Gift of SemakADHR iT^*" 

a Gift of SASDOA'DAyA, Ui® meutbcoot haa, f 
VA^l^wnan^a^'* ¥ 

Mo. S) 3 .-r«A*;i« VfdUa Joa™. 

« Gift of Yaksiu, tbo ineniiicopt pun ot f 

Prinsep, No. 42, tranalntea « Gift of Ynkhij the 
priest^sii trtivfUer. 

No. 94.—JC'wJKro^ SetM SAa {data) Mnam. 

f Gift af Buapha, StcpHu of Kundtira, 

jfo. 9Q.—A'lmirtijw W/wti1ve mata ddnam. ^ 

Gift of KvnAiiAj asoeti(fa snotoer. 

Mo 08.- . . . pidl-toyo ,WinAj">»C<.>> , 

41 Gift of e ^ * pidattA, tlio sisttr-wi'law of baiJi- 

Prlnaep, No. 4.1, reade kid^Ulj/e .nda 
jWaa and tranelnte., “ A gift for those hvmg 

here (for distribution of food) at middaj or 
Put the gift of a pillar or raU of the stone enelosure 
can have no connection with the provision of food. 
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No. Gtitam i4 ... ia^misfa .. . mihi 

" Gift of Chan ORA-OurxA . . /' 

No. ^S,^DAar<i-i-irtd Sdtiltua ttdwim^ 

" Gift of 8 antila of D^iroJti (? Dluiraimgam).” 
No^ OOp^— Kdpiui^ttnm AtaAma dinam* 

" Gift of IUpasioramA, the orliot.^' 

This may be rend in anotlior way ns, « Oift of the 
arhatof A'lfyios/yr/fma (coftoa-town)but tba former 
Mems the more simple reading, and is also in keep¬ 
ing- with the other inseriptions, each of wliich records 

the g;ift of a particular iiidiridual. This inscription 

occurs twice, . ^ 


No, lOO.—lC^ialArtyaAiu^ ^*fiAa^A$aiaddfiattu 

Gift of Ahuata^DjEsa, of A^ftauCanryti,” 
No. BkadakoMa Mmnu 

“Gift of Brauhaka of 

TiiLj inscription occurs three times. 


No, l02.^ApQtAal(ua Jdnam* 

'^Gift of ApRAarniASA.'* 

No. 103.—.B*<5Ki-eBria(tatom AjiH-salma, 

"(Gift) of Ajjta-Ouita, tlo 

joj^roGnt/^ 

No. 104 .— Arak^U^ ddnam. 

*^Gift of Arauadina Rajahilyiti" 

No, RatAl^y’Sira JVW.-„o 

" Gift Of Siy-NASDI', moihw, Dbahua Has- 

tlifl ii»CfHwer of cuJojrjnent.'* 

Ihis oeciu-s twice. The use nf 

jruv use ot tfie uauiea of Siva 
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nnd Nan<H fit this early period is very remarkable. 
The Bliog^varhana ot‘ this iiiscriptioii, as well as of 
No. 10% may perhaps l>e the name of a place. 

No, 1U0 .—ditiutnu 
“ Gift of SanorA.'^ 

No. 107.— Natag&iaakam UJtmhAr^ dannm, 

"Gift of SluiKSitA, of (Now-town^ 

in VJain” 

No. lOS.—ii?rj Guiata VAmjata thttanu 

" Gift of Sri-Gupta, of r.^i> f or 
"Gift of Sbi-Gcpta, tLfl grain morobonC 

It is not imposaihle that V4^ijd may mean only 
“ nephew'^ or sister’s aon j” the bMnj/t of Urda. 

No. lOtJ,— SmbAAitaffi-p^jawiitjfd AfajMmAjfA dAnam, 

" Gift of MAiairAwAj tha aiatep^in-law of Subfi- 
hito.'* 

N(i. no .—SuBMikna GojTi^nfrtjn, J^aJalipUanm Jdinam. 

"Gift of SrfiiaiTA; son of Goti^ the rovol 
Kribe.” 

This is the most valuable of all the inscriptions on 
the SancM colonnade} aa it belongs to the family of 
Goti, whose eldest son Caotiputra was the teacher of 
the celebrated Mogahputra, This inscription there¬ 
fore serves to fix the date of the Sanchi enclosure in 
the early of Asoka’s reign. 

No. 111 .—TurkihijiadanA UpAtiiaya dajtam. 

“Gift of TahasuapadA, thfl ilcToteoJ' 

No-113.— mtuanaffotAiyitjii»a V*duAny 4 ^ 

"Giftof . - * of 
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fto. DAajna RalhUapa i^chttpatha4a 

ddmatn. 

Gift of Ditaiima Haksiiit^I, the mcndtcAnt 
auDj of Kdlttapra^thaJ" 

^o* 114,'—Zl^ama Hifkhiums Kuchkupath<ua MiM^uno 

dunam. 

''Gift of Dhakua RaksiutXj tlie niendicant 
Tnook, of KAtpnpnntha,*^ 

^0, 11 o,^—,iS^d£j^naM bkiehliu dAnain-, 

''Gift of3Axi>n4xA, tlie meodinuit monk.” 

The possessive terminotioa of bliichhu(uo) is 
otaitted in the orig'iual* 

No. 110.— Piuo^irtHQ Vi^iiTmikMa dAnamt 

“Gift of PD9AaiJtJ|Of Van^amalxij** or 

Gift of AyoAaiAKA of Ptna^rl'* 

SooTE Cate,—Out^iuk. 

Nos 117. BAKAAui'ti*a P<iJanapani dtiaam* 

"Gift of the tnendicnnt Padaxata.” 

No, diAcAdno-pilano ddti/im, 

" Gift of VAOdcifAx, the father of KAtia.” 

No. 110,—•S'dmtihi/a* rdniitwM. 

No. 130,— 

No. 131.— danam = 

" Three (=) gifts of SAuika, wn of VlxiitA, and 
ofSnipdLA.” 

This in8eri2.tiou is canned on three milings of the 
eoloniiode, nnd, as tlie g:ift tl.ns consisted of (liree 
mils I pres,.me that the three horizontal st.ohes 
^hich follon- fhhwn, are intended for that number, 
bee rifltc IX. of tite Sunchi cnclosurt>^ v here this 
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curious inscription is shou'n in tlie nctiinl ))osition which 
it occupies on the three mils. For Suniika*s mother 
see No. 83. 

No. 122.— Bhoilata V6jHk<ua J&nam. 

“ Gift of DniDRATA VaRJI’KA.” 

No. 12G.— ihickkuno Janam. 

Gift of VAiBAKnA, tho mendicant monk.’* 

PI. XVIII. No. 124.— S^tnanerata AUyaktua fitlkino d^mam. 

^^Gift of the aocetic Aoeyaka, the Sreshti.” 

Sec No. 23. 

No. 125.— yadi-Guta»a ddnam IMckkuno. 

** Gift of Naxdi (or Nadi) Gupta, the mendi¬ 
cant monk.” 

Prinsep, No. 12, reads Nadigata, a ferryman.” 

No. \^Q.—PodaJ:a ddnadata Dka (milti) d&mam. 

^Tbe religioue gift of Pooraka DixADATTA.** 
No. 127.— ArapAndto arakadl (nasa md/u ddftam). 

“Gift of ARYAPilfi (the mother of) Arhata- 

DINA.” 

See No. 148 for another inscription of the same 
lady. 


No. 128.— yyahalamidakajapt-ddnatn. 

(0 . 

No. 120 .—Alatlkuvana Dkatna Guta»a Lkickkttmo ddnam. 

“ Gift of Drarma Gupta, the mendicant monk, 
of MadkitroHa** (perha|>9 Makula). 

No, 130 .—Nadata Kurara^o. 

"(Gift of Nanda, of A'ieirarfl . . .” 

No. 131.—AfoJtoj/iriNO tkickknno ddnam. 

"Gift of Maiiaoiri, the mendicant monk.** 
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No. 132 .—AfaJMuntna JnJataya UiieAnmye dAttam, 

"Gift of IsioattA, tbe mcodicant nun of Ma- 
dJkmrana.** 

No. IdQ.'—ItiJataye bAiMintyt JCurariyt ddnam. 

“ Gift of IsioattA, tbe mendicant nun of Kurd- 
riya.** 

No. 134.—Z)Aaina P6la$a . . • tkukapadin<ua ddnam, 
" Gift of Dharma PAla . . .'* 

No. 135 .—UpatijkoM Phayunma UuUu lAiehhuno. 

“(Gift) of Upasioya, tbo brother of Pbulguna, 
the mendicant monk.'* 

No. 106,—^Bkoya~rarAanato Iti Rakhitaya. 

“ (Gift) of let UakshitA, tbe increoeer of enjoy¬ 
ment.” 

No. 137.—fiAe^a tarhand Dunyandm, 

“ (Gift) of Dl'xtoxA, the increoser of enjoyment.” 

No. 138 .—KHmriyata Vimalata ddnam, 

“ Gift of ViMALA, of Kurariya*’ 

No. 130 .—Sdmulatata bkieAAnno ddnam. 

“ Gift of SwAmidatta, tbe mendicant monk.” 

No. 140 .—Deeayirino Padentkayikasa, 

“(Gift) of DsvAOlRi,of Pandmekayika** (1) 

No. 141 .—Rkickkunofa Atenua • . . ' 

“ Gift of tbe mendicant’s pupil . . .” 

No. 142.— Ptuaka$a AAicAAuno ddnam. 

“ Gift of Pa RAW AKA, tbe mendicant monk.” 

No. 143.—CAu(fcuu-cAa Dhama Rakkitata bkickknno 
ddnam, 

“Gift ofKsHODRA and of Duarma Rakshita, 
tbe mendicant monks.” 

No. 144 .—Vjeniyt Ayitamayt ddnam, 

“ Gift of AomsarmA, of Ojain.** 
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No. 140. ^Pafir^i/i»djci IhicMufio-diinam. Ayn , t . 

A 

" Oifl of PKATisrulfTA, tlie monilicaut monk, 
|}upll of Aij'n. , . .*'■ 

No. 140,StiAAa Jiti/’Ai/aia iAi^AAimc durtam £lmrttiaM, 
of DutJEiA HakshitAi tho monfliciint 
tnoak . , 

No. ]4?.“AWtBojariXci_^a Ijt^iHdyir 

“ Gift of IbidznA, tlia mcodicant uun of iVa</ma* 
yariin,*' 

No, 148.— ArSj:f^nd AmdoMimatu iMnam, 

** Gift of An^XrAxAf tlie raotlier cfAiraJit/* 

See Nop 127 for another inscription of tlie same 
name. 

No. 140P— l^tnijn^tdfcmyatia A^tuaya Afttaya^, 

" (Gift) of N AdA-MiTiLA^ the (fomale) nsoatic.’* 

No. l&O.— EAjrai/iyoMt ^piirUaia Y^uya/tajaitua ■/famntm 
Gift of Bra RSI rA (»o) of the emcuicipatad 
Yuoaprajkara.’^ (LtiiDinaiy of tlje ago.) 

The terra is the Pali form of the Sanskrit 

eajfurusAtij whieli is a coinjwuiid of jAj wifhj and 
the divhijtjj or of the pronoun mj wliichj 
when joined with means, “ the man/' or 

that man,” or simplv “ the mortal” The terra is 
found on nearl)’ all tlie relic-caskets, and must there¬ 
fore apply to the dead, Accordingrly I have every 
i\’here rendered it by " emancipated,” that hi, from 
future transmigrations. Tlii.*! g^ives the moaning' at¬ 
tached to the term b}* the Puddliists; hut perhaps n 
more litend translation would lie "absorbed,” that is. 






Tirfi DlIlLSA TOrJw'i, 


into the divitie esseace* Each worti gives the mefitiitig' 
ill part only j for the term s/iptiwhn implies one who 
has attained Buddhahood by “ absorption ” into the 
divine essence^ and Avho is therefore emancipated” 
from future troiisiiiigi'fttion. Perliaps the best render¬ 
ing would be the Bnddlmj” that is, one who has at- 
taiued Buddhahood: but as the sole aim of tile 
Buddliist was to obtain tnolcshUf that is, lihemtion, 
or emancipation” from transmigration, I have j)re- 
ferred the well-known term emancipated.” 

No. iMHam, 

of Ahvadhanaka, the TaeDdicant moiili:/' 

No. 162*— J(/nhai:ata Ifiicfikwto tldmirn, 

“Gift of JoHUAKA, the nijcndtcaat monk." 

No, ISD -—Mnaah 

“Gift of j£?fAKA, tlio mendicant monk,^’ 

No, dananu 

“ Gift of D H A RM A Ra k m iTA, of ita 

No, lh5.— JHaAnv/tarail imaipa^arano-ddnam. 

This inscription appears to be the same os ^fo* «S j, 
but I am unable to offer any tmiislatjon. 

No* 15 C.-^Ta^Pd/aJa rfriNOPn LfiatiAath, 

" Gift of Yaso-P^l^.*' 

No, 157*—iJjftanei^irino 

“Gift of DiiANAOini,” 

No, 15S*—JPwoJo-cfta Iloiiyitiit hkichA^HO ddttam. 

“Gift of Plt 6A Rad of IIATITA, ihe mendicant 
monks.'^ 
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From South Oatk to West Gate. 

No. Ib'J.—Jialilutfa lAUMuniya madaUi chhakatH-ay* 
ddiiam, 

of DalikI, tlie mendicant nun of the tem¬ 
ple of Chkakr^tika.** 

No. IGO.— Dkamatthiriyk LkiekAuniyt madaJa ckkilatHayt 
ddmam. 

“ Gift of Dharma Stiiiri, tlio mendicant nun of 
tlie temple of Ckkai-nUika'* 

No. ICl.— Avifinaya SHtatiliuiyA niadala Ckkikatikayt 
dAnam, 

" Gift of Si’TRANTiKiRXi, the novice of the temple 
of CkkakrAtika.” 

The terra ArUina occurs in No. H)0 a.s Avesani^ 
which means an " entrance,” from vU " to enter.” 
Avesana and Avesam inav tlierefore he the titles of 
those who iiad entered into tlie relig'ious life^ hut had 
not yet taken the vows. I have consequently, hut 
not without hesitation, rendered the terras hy neo¬ 
phyte” and novice.” Tills inscription occurs 
twice. It may also be rendered “ Gift of Avisina, 
the Sutr/intiki (or render of the Sutras), in the temple 
of Clihrakiiitika.” 

Na 160.— Sayka Da:a»a Verokakatiua VAnidAM dAnam, 

"Gift of Vi.M DAsa, the ... of Snngba 
Deva.” 

No. 163.— Bkadikiyata Sanyhilaaa dAnam. 

" Gift of BHADiKRnrA, of SanykUa or porhapi, 

"Gift of SaXOIIILA, of Bkadikriya.*' 

No. 1G4.—*y4raAo/a Palitata . . . 

" Gift of the Ahiiata Palita . . 
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No. 105.— Arakaka$a Paripanakasa diitam. 

"Gift of die Arkata Paripanaka.” 
No. ICO .—Dkamaffirika m6tH ddnam. 

Gift of DnARMAOiRfs motlicr.” 


From West to North.—Outsior. 

No. 107.—£/</iya ^adittoffariya ddnmtn. 

" Gift of Udi, of Nadinayari.'* 

Tliifl occurs tiiice on portions of the fallen colon¬ 
nade to N. W. 

No. 108.—•StufAtfMoia Fa , , , 

. '^Gift of Sadhantha . , 

No. 109 .—/*% Ikmyfna dAnam : GarAkaye Ikickkuniye 
dAmam, 

“Gift of OAnkti, the mendicint nun, offered hj 
Isi DAsi.” 

No. llO.—Nadinayara Dupataka Ikiekkuniyt dimam. 

“Gift of Drupaaaiia, the mendicant nun of 
A^adinayara/* 

No. 171.—FaiAoJo/iya dA(n€ui»), 

“ Gift of YAKJIIA-Disi.*’ 

No. 1< JMitakuIacadata dAnam, 

“ Gift of DattA'Kulavada.” 


O.** Small Pillars Faller from Upper Exclosurr. 

No. 173 —Damakiua 9otikiuuka$ukapa$a. 

“GiftofDiMAEA . . 

No. 174.—Dka/na~daiaMi dAnam, 

“ Gift of OUARMA<OATTA.“ 
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Plnt&r No. 176.—(Wn^sm- 

“ Gift of Arkata-Da 8T^ tlio ]rnendjcci.Dt min/' 

NOh 17G*— S^midarA^ dAnctm^. 

of SwAKlDAHi/'* 


iNSCHTPTinjf o^r South PrttAR. 


n. XIX., Xo, 177, Tliiii inscpiptioii is can'«l upon 
ft fTftoniient of a broken isolated pillar near the soutli 
gateway. As it was a practice amongst the early Bud- 
dlijstsj before building a TopCj to erect a pillar on the 
spotj mtli an inscription recording their iiitentioiiSj it 
seems possible that this broken column might bear a 
memorial inscrijftion relating either to the erection of 
the Great Suiidii Tope, or to some udditlons or re- 
jMiird. The latter is the more probable, as tlie pillar in 
the former case was geuenilly if not ulways removed. 

But the inscription is unfortunately so much oh- 
literated that it baffled even the heaven-horn sagacity 
of James Prinse]). Some few words he readj but 
apparently with hesitutlon, as ho saysj * This . in¬ 
scription is ill too mutilated a state to be restored 
cutii'ely, but from the commencement of the thlril 
line, l/hahhatibhihhuwibhi kfuiviata^e fifJtd, it mny he 
concluded that some provision was made by ^ a 
chnritable and rellgionsly-disjiosed ])erson for Iiungry 
priests,' and this is confirmed by the two ncjirly iwrfect 
lines at the foot,— 







Jciurniil, Tji> p. 
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•*SasiJal6 p^t^viy^ UUihim^i:d:)ti : MmpttuMU chilatAUiU 
siydli. 

«* It i« alw my dwire that camphorated (cool ?) water ahould bo 
given to drink; may this excellent pnrpoao endure for ever.’ ” 

I exaiiiiii«l tlie inscription in several |>ositions and 
in all lights: I took impressions on paper and made 
a copy by hand; but the surface of the stone has 
been so much injured timt very few of the letters are 
readable excepting lu the last tw o lines. There isj 
however, a sufficient blank surface on all four sides to 
make it certain that we have the whole of the inscri|)- 
tion. It Is therefore very' much to he re|p-etted that 
the g'enerul indistinctness of the letters should have 
renderetl this inscription almost illegible. Tlie ojien- 
ing* is nearly obliterated ^ but, on a comparison of 
James Prinsep’s copy with my own, I think it i)ro- 
buble that the first word was Devunam; next comes 
a blank y and then Magtty or perhaps Magadha j and 
it is possible that the whole line mig^ht be read— 

D*tanMn{piyti) Mayadh* raja. 

“ DKvixAJiPRivA, King of Maqiiadha.” 

The second line may be partially restored, thus:— 

. {a^iitatlrmdjnam Chetiyagiri . . 

“ with salutation to the fraternity of CnAiXTAOiRi.” 

At the end of the third line, the word Sang^ham 
<< community^’ is distinctly le^ble; and I think 
that I can trace the name of Dhamaj^iri. The 
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fourth line seems to have been correctly given by 
I’rinsej):— 

M I'flA ati^M ikAund bkikhama ritfJdto. 

“ a gift of food to tbo mach-emaciatod Bbikahua." 

I can make nothing’ of the fiftli line and of one- 
half of the sixth, but the concluding' portion of the 
inscription, wliich is nearly jwrfect, reads— 

- Ickkahimt S6n- 

•ii'Sanghatn tamale tnilathitikt aijidti. 

" la it my wish that tbe Simti community may altrayt bo 
united.'* 

The whole inscription, in Roman characters, may, 
with some conjectund restorations, be read ns 
follows:— 

1. Detdnam{piya) Ma^adha (foja'), 

2. . . (a)bAi(rddemd)aatn CAatijfa^iri. . . 

3 . . tikAi~eka(Dka)ma^ri . iktyt aangham. 

4. Lkcl-hati hkikkundlthikkamariaa ddto. 

5. nidu , ti tanam . . ckkata annd 

0. Saairt^ya) pataeiya. Ickkakima Sdn- 

7. -ti Sanpham tamaya milatkitika aiydti. 

Tlie drift of this inscription, at least ns I undei*- 
stnnd it, seems to be the following' 

“ DevAxamprita, king of Mayadha, offers bis salutation to 
tbe community of Ckaityoffiri (and perhaps to that of Dharma~ 
ffiri also) . . . with a gift of food for tbe likikaktu^ much* 
emaciated * (with their austerities ?) . . . and prays that the 
Saxti community may always be united." 

• By reading ItskamOf " debilitated ” for tbe Tali 

khama. 
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In iny ncconnt of the grrent Saiichi Topo I have 
ftlre:idy identified the present name of Sdvchi with 
the Sanskrit Sdntij whiidi I presume was the name 
of the great Vihar on the Chiij/ngirif or of 
Chait^as” If my reading^ of Dlminag^iri bo eorreet, 
we um 3 " identify the ^^hill of reli^on” in the long- 
spur w hich stretches northward as far as Kiiuiikljenn 
This hill is still covered wdth niiiLs, which no doubt 
once formed a part of the vast relig'ioiis establishment 
of Bdnchi-kuuukhem. 

U.TER INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE GATEWAYS. 

Ox TUB North GATBWjiT, 

PI- XIX.j No. 178.— /fAama^tnnc I^AikAuno rfrfnaBi. 

"Offtof DiiAiiirAojRj^ the inendicast monk.” 

No. 17D.'— Iti-Pdliiat^-cAa Sa)najnifa*c/if$ iMnam* 

" Gift both of Jsi-PiLiTA nnd of SRitn aka." 

Prinsep, No. 16, reads the same. 


Ox THE East Gatkwav. 

No. 180. 'Arufia^iintua l&ikAuna P<tltA<inyak(ita dAnam* 

‘'Gift of AEBATADiXA, Cho ni«iidi«uit monk of 
PoiAartyaAaJ* 


Prinsepj No. *20^ reads J^nAhnre^ahi^a doubtfully 

> Mnie of the donor, and takes no notice of 
Ara^'“^ 


I^8cm^Tlo^•s. 


iJOJi 

No. Idl.*—i7Aaiaf<i Nd^lata Satinamjnjfdtinam dinam 
tkaUio. 

“ Pillar-gift of Buadrata NAoila, the learned 
in all things.'^ (?) 

Priiisep, No. 47, rends Danda-nagilahsa patina- 
nAtinnm daiintlmmbho; niid translates, “ This pillar 
is the gift of the illustrious faiiiil}' of Danda Nagi- 
RALA.” But the fnc-siniile impression of this inscrip¬ 
tion, ns well ns n hand-copy now before me, ag^ree in 
the rending’ which I have given above. 

No. 182.— Kirdnua N6^apiya$a Achhatade SdkUa d&nam 
tkalho. 

“Pillnr-gift of NioAPRiTA, Achhavada, the 
Sreahti (or maater) of the wearers.^* 

Prinsep, No. 3, reads Knrata and translates Gift 
of AcniiAV.ADi. Sethi, the beloved of Kauasa 
yiox,^ See also No. 102 of the western gate. 
Prinsep evidently consideretl Sethi ns the feminine 
form of Seth, a " banker.” I have ventured to 
identify the Kirar of this inscription with the weaver 
caste, who bear the same name at the present day; 
but this is a mere conjecture. 

No. 183. Thw inscription is too indistinct to allow 
even of a conjectural translation. 


Os THB South Oatkwat. 

No. 184 .—Paliiaya bkikkttmayt ddmam. 

^ Gift of Bupua pAUTi, Uifl niondicant nuo." 
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Priiisep, No. 26, reads Budha Palitam hhihhuno 
dtinamy the pift of Bi'DIIa Paut, the poor man.” 

No. 185.— Poiialata IhikAttno ddnam. 

of PosTHAKA, the mendicant monk." 

Prinsep, No. 26, reads Panihakn. 

No. 180.—PiroM hhikhuHO ddnam. 

“GiA of ViRA, the mendicant monk." 

No. 187.— Yakkayt Ihikhuniyd rddita. 

** GiA of YaksiijI, the mendicant nun . ." 

No. ISS.'—IIanaJaya ddnam, 

“ GiA of IlA.VAJi." 

No. 189.-—Frt/«o K«hid&ntakarekir6pakam mankala. 

This inscription is quite perfect: but a.s it seems to 
have formed only a part of a long*er inscription, I 
cannot even make a gfuess ns to its meaning’. The 
donor was an inhabitant of I 7 </im, and was ])erhaps 
named Kehiddnta, 

No. XW.—Itcjnys Sir! Sdlakanisa 
Aeaanua Vdtitki-putasa 
Aiiafidan ddnam, 

*‘GiA of Axaxda, eon of the neophjta Vasisr- 
THA, in the reign of Siu SiTAKA'nwi.” 

This valuable inscription is cjir^ ed on the btis-relief 
of a Tope, in the middle of the upper arcliitrave of 
the south gateway. The King, Sri Satakami, was 
the third * of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha j and 

• Wileon’s Vwhnu Purdna, p. 472 . 


:>r?ci«rTioss. 
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his pxteiidt’d iVoni tlie to 37 a. The 

wori\j which I have trans^latcd neophyte, occut» ultM^ 
ill Ko. IGl j but ill this instance it is pssible thtit it 
irniv luive ftiiother sio^iificatlon. meana 

sirajily entrance/^ from rinS to enter j but as there is 
a separate iiiscriptiuii on the middle architrave (see 
Xo. 101), and another oil one of the pillars of the 
"iitea'av (see No» 180),. it. is clear that the whole 
entrance could not liave the ^ift of A-uanda. 

A*Vi^aui must therefore have some.other mciiiiiiig' 
which is not given iu the dietioiiaries. Now as ta/id, 
a ploiighlicamj is derived from isJm, to g^o, 
t# Ah 111 may he taken for fi beam ot any kitid j and 
thus we shall have am + ishtni == act'^hatiif or (as 
there is hut one s in Pali) avesaiii, an entranec- 
hcom, or g^iteway archil rave. As (tea means to 
“ enter," tliis derivation is quite legitimate* lint if 
this was the real mennintr, it seems difiienlt to say 
IV hy the term should have been separatetl from 
diiuain ; for in tlie pillar gdits the word thahho in¬ 
variably precetlea or follows tlfhmm. 

After ft careful examination of all the inscriptions 
on the g'litewnys of the Sunchi Tope, and a com¬ 
parison of their alphabetical characters with those 
of other inscriptions of known dates, sucli os tho^ ot 
Asoka, B. C. i?GCl ; those of the Soh coins of Gnjrat, 
A* D, 300 j and those of the Guptas, a* n. 400 to 500 j 
iKJth Lieutenant Sraisey and myTK-lf had concluded 
that the Siinchi gpateways were erected fthout the 
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begfinning’ of the ChriBtinn crn. It was with great 
satisfaction therefore tliat I afterwards discovered the 
^name of Sri Siitnkarui in a conspicuous situation over 
the southern gateway. This successful result of my 
long exj)erience in Indian archaeology has given me 
suificient (^nhdence to say that the age of any Indian 
inscription may be determined approximately by the 
funns of its alphnl)6tical characters. 

No. 101.—ityoeAM/Zaiu Dhamakaihikoia 
AUr6^no Bala Mita$a ddnam. 

** Gift of Bala-Mitra. pupil of Arta Ksrudra, 
the reciter of DbormR.'* 

This inscription is taken from the ba.s-relief of a 
Tope on the middle architrave of the south gateway. 
Priuse]), No. 23, reads the well-tonsured pupil,” 
but AnteviUinj means simply a pupil,” 

being derived from aniay near, and vasa, 
to “ abide”— that is one who lives near another; 
ns a pupil near a master. Aya-chuda is the teacher’s 
name: see inscription No. 103. Prinsep reads 
kathaka at the end of the first line; but my fac¬ 
simile impression gives katliikasn, the jKJssessive case 
of kathika, a narrator, or story-teller,” os 

Prinsep has translated it. 


INtiCRlPTIOKt*. 


SO? 


Ok the West Gate. 

No. lU2.'™-A'ir«niya‘ N^ja/H^aia AcAAneatiti Sitl&i-pHiaMii 
eha Sa»sf^a»a. 

of tbo SOD of NAoapriya AcrhavauA;^ 
tlio iimistor of tLe iteBYOrs, and of SakohA.” 

See No, J8S for the term wbirh I have tran.^^latwl 
“ Aveflvers." I rather Ruspeet that it riiujit he the 
Diime of a place, Kit'/tra* 

No, 103,— A^a-ihvJojct Atsrdtina Bain (taMani 

tAiiLA^w 

“ PilJar-gift of Bala-Mitra, tlia jmpD of Arya- 
Kahudha/^ 

Prijisep, No. 2*2, In this iiiacription there aeems to 
me to be no doubt that A^a-chuda or Artf^^i^shudm 
U the teacher’s iinme. 

Nos. 104, 105, 100. These show that the inserii)- 
tiojjs were carried on from one line to another. The 
word d/ittam^ carved at the end of the 

upper band of the column, and thabho^ pillar/’ 
begins the second line, which is can ed on a. central 
baud. Here the setise is complete ; and the str-astlha^ 
separates this inscription from the following- one; 
which, although it looks legible enough, has quite 
baiiled all my attempts to read it. 
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It i!i worthy of remnrk that tipwnrdrf of ouc-thip(] 
of the recorded in these iiiscriptioios were miiclo 

by the fnir sex: who in nil countries have been 

» * 

noted for their pious donations. Tlie iiuinhcr is xcry 
remnrkable, n hen n e remember that in India women 
could not possess projicrty; but were entirely ili> 
ppiideiit on tlieir fathers^ tbeir husbands^ their brothers, 
or their sons. 

Another point wbicli I have noticed is the ex¬ 
tremely rare use of compound letters. Only three 
instances occur throughout all these inscriptions; and 
they are certainly exceptions to the cotniuon prat'tice 
of Asoka^fl agOj wdiich ndhered to the simplest Pali 
forms. The compound srv occimi twdee in (see 
]Vo3. 80 and 83), btit the true Pali foni> of Am 
occurs in the ink inscription found inside the lid of the 
steatite casket from No. 3 Tope at Andher, see Plato 
XXX. The compound nth is found only once in 
Dhimia ithiri (see No. 100)} but the regular l^ali 
form of th occurs twice in patithiya for pratisthiya 
(see Nos. 40 and 41), and once in mila thlti for mila* 
sthiti in the imscription on the southern pillar. The 
compound nh occurs once in the name of Jmhakaf 
see No. 152. 


OPENING OF THE aANCHI TOPKj NO* 1* 
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CIIAPTEII XVIL 

% , 

OrENlXO OF THE SAKCHI TOPE, NO. E 

1. The peraoua who tried to open the ^eat 8ixuehi 
Tope ii) 1822 made n hirj^e breach on the south-\i eat 
Side, anti ciuried the excavation to the tbnndutionj 
but tliey failed in reaching' the cseutre of the bmldiji^* 
The Top waa thua partly mined without any tiis- 
covery having' been made to rejmy its destruction. 
Lieutenant ^Itiwey and myself determined t* proceed 
in a different manner^ by sinking' a prjjenJicukir 
shaft down the middle of the Tope^ so as not to injure 
its extenial opporauce. After a num)>er of rorefiil 
lueftsuremeuts, the centre was determined as nearly 
as possible, and a shaft or well, 5 feet in dimneter, 
was sunk throug-h the solid brickwork to a depth of 48 
feet, or 0 feet below the level of the teri'ace, at the 
base of the Top. But the only discovery which we 
made conslated of lumihers of spiral shells 
w hich had been gathered in tlie mud with wiiich the 
bricks were cementetl together. Tliese wUl be valu- 
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nble curiosities to the imtiiralistj aa they c&rtainl^ tlate 
aa hig-h ns b. c, yOOj niid nre probably not leaa than 
two thousand foui'^ hundred years old. The hrieL-? are 
larn^e—10 by 10 by 0 inches. 

2. From the non-diaeovery of any relies or othei* 
objectSj we are left to o;ness nt the iigie and destination 
of the o^reat Shuehi Tojie^ iroin less certain although 
very probable sources of infonntifioii. From these I 
have deduced that the Tope itself iras in existence not 
long' after the period of tho Second Synod in B. C. 
44tlj that the massive stone railing: was erected in the 
rei'^n of Asoka, hetween 200 and SoO b, c., anil that 
the gateways w^re added in the reign of Sri Safa- 
karni, between the years 10 and 3? A, d, 

3. Tlie age of the Tope itself dejiends on tho 

ideatideation of with n point 

wiiich has been already discussed and settled. IVes- 
sanagura is still represented by the ruins ot Besuagar^ 
two milca to the north of Bhilsa j and Cheti^aglri 
(or Chnitya-hill) is undoubtedly the liill of SAuehij 
on nhicli tlie great Chiiitya now stnnda* It won here 
that Asoka rested^ on his way between Putalipntm 
and Ujain. Buddhoghoso calls the place 

ffuraf and Malmniinio calls it 6’Ac^iyfl and Cheii^ngirL 
The Tope was tlierefore in existence in 270 ii. 
during Asoka's government of Ujain; but os one of 
the eighteen heresies which prevailed after the meet¬ 
ing of the Second Synod was named the Chetigtt 
it is certain that the Sanchi Chaitya must 
date a* high aa the fourth century before our era^ 
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niid perhnpa even a century earljefj or about d. c. 
OOO** 

4. The date of the colonnade or railings m ight he 
iletermined approximately to belong to the ag'e of 
Aaokaj by the alphabetical characters of the iiiscri[»- 
tioiia, which are exactly similar to those of the pillar 
edicts* But there is a still more certain proof of the 
con'cctness of this date in the short inscription, No* 

1 lOj wliich records the ^tl of SubahitAj t»un of Goti 
the royal scrihe*" This Goti Avas a descendant of 
Kodini (Sans. Kohudht^)^ one of the principal dis¬ 
ciples of Buddha. As he was the teacher of V'Acniil 
SuviJAYATA^ he must have taken the rows himself. 
Ills eldest son, Gotiputraj was one of the most famaus 
Buddhist teachei's of his day. We learn this fact 
from the relic itiBCriptions which record the names of 
two disciples of Gotiputra. Of these, the most cele¬ 
brated id that of Mogaliputra, who coTiducted the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Third Synod in B. c. 241. The other 
pupil was Vikhhipatra. 

5. A third son of Goti, named Kdkanava 
hhdsatt^ was the donor of Suvijayata^s relics to the 
Siinchi Tope, No. 2; and his own relics w ere founil 
in the Audher Tope, No. 2, A fourth sou, named 
lihatulukitj LB mentioned in the colonnade iiiscriptiou, 

* r ^iippoee Hint the mtenar brick Topa maj bo oa old Eis GCK) 
B. c,, nod Lhot tbo etonp casing was added by A^oka. TLJii kind of 
oddition wws not unusual. See AfaAaKaiuQj p 209, where 
liaso^ king of Cejion, encloeoi the Thupaminti with n eas9 uf 
stone. 
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SrJ, TUufi three song of Goti lifid fftken the 
w hilst a fourth became the Kin^^s Scribe, or Secretary 
{I^aja-Ltj}tfftnm)* Arf fheehlost of tli&w brothers ivos 
tlie teacher of Mog^lipulTJij he ui'aa probably some- 
whut older than liis pupil, although not necessarily 
so. The youtiger brother may therefore be looked 
upon aa the contemjwrary of Mogalipiifra, whicdi 
will fix his date from iJfiO b. c. to IJQO, during the 
most flourishing |>erio<l of the Jluddlust religion. 

Op The age of the gateways iins Ijeeu ascertniueel 
from nn inscription carved on a has-rclief re]a-esenta- 
tiou of a Toi)e on the upper architrave of the aoutlieni 
enirauce. This iiLscription (^fo. 100) records the 

gift of an entrance architrave by Axa^tda, tlie sou 
of Vtmshthir^ in the reign of Slii Satakabni.^ This 
Prince was the third of the j\jidhra kings of Ma- 
gndhu; ouJ his reign lins been fixed, by tlie common 
cotiseiit of all archteologists, in the early part of the 
first century of our era. According to my chroiio- 
lo£rv be reisrned fi'om 10 to 37 A. n. 

7. I’Jie ftn^fc that tlie gateways are of later date 
tliftn the coloniimle or railing, is confirmed by the 
more recent character of the inscriptions, which 
approaches that of the Sah coins of Gujrat. For 
the sake of coin risen, I have collected all these 
gateway inscriptions in Plate XIX., beneath the more 
ancient record of the Southern Pillar. By this 
arrangement, a single glance is Hufticient to show the 
great cliange which had taken place in the alpha¬ 
betical characters in about two centuries and a half. 
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8, But there is still one more convincing proof 
that the gateways arc of later ilate than the railing. 
In the plan of the Tope^ in Plate YIII*, the old railing 
on which tlie more ancient inscriptions are can'cdj isi. 
shaded lightlyj and the additional railing and gate¬ 
way jiillarsi on which the less ftudent iiiseriptlons are 
found, are made quite black* By tliis it wdl be seen 
that a half pillar of the more recent railing is made to 
abut against the third pillar of the older railing. 
Now, m most of the old piUars were inscribed, it 
seemed jirohoble that one inscription at least would 
be found hidden, by the half pillar of the less ancient 
railing. And such, indeed, is the fact at the northern 
entrance, where a long hidden inscription on the 
pillar of the old railing is now revealed by the 
separatiou of the two piliurs of diflerent ages. 

9* The different (lutes of the Tope, of its colontiades 
and of its gateways, have l>een satisfactorily settled 
adthin certain limits | hut tlie destination or object of 
the building is more diflieult to be ascertained. Prom 
the non-discovery of reUcs, I infer that tliis great 
was dedicated to tlie Supreme Buddha. This 
conjecture is strengtlieiied by the existence of statues 
of the four mortal Buddhas at the entrances. For 
it is the practice of the modern Buddhists of Nepal, 
when they dedicate a Chiit^ to Adi Buddha, to 
place four statues of the I}hi/fini Huddhiis at its base. 
Vairochana (or light), the first of the Pancha Diiy- 
uni Buddhas, is supjwsed to occupy the centre of the 
building* It seems quite possible, however, that this 

T 
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Tope contained Botiie relics of Siikva; but if^ as I 
believe, tlie relics of tbe brdy teucher nere always 
kept in sonie easily accessible place, for the purj^ose 
of being Bhown to the ]ieople on stated festivals, it 
seems probable that they would have been carried off 
by the monks, on the general break-up of tbe Und- 
dhist monastic establishments throughout India* 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 

NO. 2 TOPE.—3ANCHJ, 

1 , lii 181P, y:\ieti Captitiii Fell visited Sanchij thiA 
To])e wna in perfect re|>airj not ft stone hAving* 
fallen 5 ^ * Ijnt in 1822 it was ball' destroyed bj- the 
same amateur antiquaries who ruined the larger Tope, 
It stands half way dovni the slope of the hill, about 
400 yards from the great Tope, from which it bears 
lOOj” west. TFie hill boa been carefully levelled, and 
tlie western side built 11 p to form a court 100 feet 
square, in the midst of winch stands the Tope sur¬ 
rounded by the usual Uuddhist roiling* 

2 . Tlie Tope is a solid hemisphere (built of 
rough stones, without mortar) 80 feet in diameter, 
springing fiom n cylindrical plinth of the same dia¬ 
meter, and feet in height. The basement is 0 
feet in height, with a projection of 6 feet 4 inches, 
winch forms a temice for the ]iemmhuln 6 on of wor- 
shippera. Tlie terrace is reached on the eastern sido 
by a double flight of .steps (now in ruins) a fbet 2 

* Pniuc|i’» Joarnab iii 404. 
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inches wide, which meet at a landing^-placc, 7 feet 
0 inches square. 

3 . The hemisphere was tiattened at top to form a 
terrace; which, when measured in its perfect state by 
Captain Fell, was 19 feet in diameter.* This w’as 
most probably enclosed by a copings, or cornice, 
similar to that which is represented around the 
terrace of No. 1 Tope at Andher. In the centre 
stood a square pedestal, surrounded by a square 
Buddhist railing' of small dimensions, its whole height 
hemg only 4 feet. The fragments of this railing, 
w hich I measured, were :—pillars, 3 feet 1J inch in 
height, wnth a section of 7j inches by inches; 
rails, 10J inches long by 8i inches broad, at intervals 
of 2J inches. The pedestal was of course originally 
surmounted by a chattOj but of this no trace now 
remains. 

4 . The w hole Is surrounded by a Buddhist railing 
7 feet 0 inches in height, witli four entrances to¬ 
wards the four sides of the square coiul. The 
pillars are 5 feet 11^ inches in height, w’ith a section 
of 15 J inches by 11J inches. The rails are 18 
inches broad, with a thickness of 5} inches in 
the middle. The inter - columniation varies from 
17 to 18 inches; and, as in the great Tope, seems 
to be equal to the dejHh of rail. Tlie coping is 
21 inches in height, and 14 inches thick, and is 
connected to the pillars in the same way as in 
the large Tope. This railing, like that of the great 

* Prinsep's Journal, iiL 404. 
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Tope, is elliptical, the longer diameter from east to 
west being 7^ feet, and the shorter diameter from 
north to south only 09 feet. By this ellipticity of 
form, a clear breadth of more than 8 feet is pre¬ 
served all round the base of the building.* 

6. The pillars of the Buddhist railing which have 
already been described, are perfectly plain ; but these 
are ornamented by medallions containing a variety of 
flowers, and numerous animals, both kiiovni and 
fabulous. The medallions are circular in the middle 
of the pillar, and semi-circular at its head and ba^. 
The semi-circular medallions are nearly all filled with 
flowers; but the full medallions have men and women, 
horses, bulls, lions and elephants, centaurs, winged 
horses, and winged bulls. Many of the flower orna¬ 
ments are pretty, but the figures of men and animals 

are generally coarse and clumsy. 

6. The piUars of the entrances are covered with bas- 
reliefs, all of the same inferior style of art, save a few 
remarkable exceptions at the eastern entrance, one of 
which is much superior, even to the best bas-reliefe of 
the great Tojve. This represents a female standing in 
u dooi^ av, with her right hand resting on her hip, 
and in her left hand a lotus flower. Uer hair is 
parted on the right side. She is naked to the waist, 
from which a single piece of drapery is drawm over the 
left thigh. The graceful proportions and easy atti¬ 
tude of this figure place its sculptor almwt in the 
same rank with the carv er of the beautiful lions of the 
• See Plate XX. for a plan and Tiew of thi* monument. 
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south pillar. On another face of the same pillar 
there is a two-horse chariot containing* two figfures, 
and attended by an elephant carrjing^ a standard- 
bearer. On a second pillar is represented a wheel, or 
sxTnljol of Duddha, standing on an altar, and orna¬ 
mented witli garlands.* Two kneeling tigiires are 
bowing domi to the stej>s of the altar. 

7. On one of the pillars of the south entrance there 
is a representation of a Toj>e, enclose<l with a Bud¬ 
dhist railuig, and surmounted by a square pedestal, and 
by tlie usual chatta. On a second pillar is repre¬ 
sented an isolated column surmounted by three lions 
bearing a wheel or symbol of Buddha. 

8. On a pillar of the west entrance there is a bas- 
relief of a single column surmounted by three ele¬ 
phants coming the same wheel emblem of Buddha. 
The base is enclosed by a square Buddhist railing; 
outside which two figures, a male and a female, are 
paying their adorations.! 

9. On a pillar of the north entrance, the wheel or 
emblem of Buddha is represented resting on the 
])eculiar monogram or s^Tubol of Dhamm.J On 
another pillar is shorni on isolated column, sur¬ 
mounted by an elephant, and two lions, cariying 
the wheel emblem of Buddha. 

10. Tlie colonnade of this Tope, like that of the 
Great Ghaitya, bears ntany inscriptions, of which 

• See Plate XXXI., 6g. 6, of thU work, 
t See Plate XXXI., tig. 1, of thia volume, 
t See Plate XXXll., fig. 1, of this volume. 
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none have vet bee. p..bU»hed. These i..script.on» are 
chiefly vahmble for the light that they throw on the 
changes which had gradually taken place m the 
lanmiage. The most remarkable of theM is 
snlTstitution of Bkikhu for iJAicAJa. k\.th hie 
exceptions, the latter is the only spelhng used 

throLhont the numeroiw inscripUons of JsoAa s 

Z tl.: colonnade of the Great Tope at SAnch.; while 
the former is the only spelling us^ m nil the ga e- 

wav inscriptions of the ojr 0/ 

But on the colonnade of this To,» we ^ 

Mailings; bhMu being used ten times, and AAwAAi. 
five times. From this fact we may conclude that 
the colonnade was certainly erected at some pe^ 
between Uie oges of Asoka and Sn SAtakarui. This 
^bonie out by the forms of the alphabetical chara^ 
ters, which, though generally like tho« of Asoka s 
time yet present some differences which nudoubtedly 
point to n’^lntcr dote. The principal change is smi. 
Z the manner of attaching the vowel « at the foot of 
the AA. In the Asoka inscriptions, this- is done by 
the intervention of a dot, or point ; but ... those o 
the present Tope, the dot is replaced by a small 

circle. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

INSCRIFTIONS—NO. 3 TOPK—SANCIIf. 

PK XXL, Nq^, tidnam A^A*a-aieraiUn). 

“ Gift of Ni(iii-An, tlia pnpQ df Aafv^i," 

No, 2.—UAflrott 

of UpjiiiiiA IlAitanTTA , * 

No, 3,— ddnam-, 

“ Gift; of Anif rAORAiiA, of tie P^du race,” 

The cclebrntcfl imme of tbe Paiidi*^ k here met 
with, for the firat time, ou a g^emiiiie auclent moiiu- 
meut* The use of the cerebral J, and the nflix of the 
term htkj race or tribe ” prove that I am rifht in 
attributing- this gift to one of the race of Paudu. See 
also IS o* 8, for another inscrlptiou of a Pandu. 

No, i.—jBud^ilata-bko*/amrhanaJtaia ddnant. 

1 " Gift of Buobtu, tlie incrEaflef of efyoymonti'' 

No. 3.— , , mit-^dtwya rfdiwn MitamajMeya Antitd* 

#tfii{ya). 

“Gift of (DaAH)iiA DetjL, the papQ of Mmu. 
MaduyI.” 

No. fu—/nn/flAO AAtAAifflo ddiiam, 

“ Gift of JsiLA, tha mendicant monk." 
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No. 7.—SrtffJ^a JlfitoM bkihkuM danam. ^ 

« Gift of Sakoha Mitba, the mendicant monk. 

No. %,^Budka Palitasa Seikino raduhdiniyau Unam. 
"Gift of Budha PXlita, the Sreahti (or master of 
a trade*) of the race of Pdndu.” 

MaB.- . • »«/»“ • • • 

«GiftofCAB)rTAPA«A . . . 

No. 10 .— RakkitoM anammiUJuua ddnam. 

"Gift of Rakshita . . 

No. 11.— rijkoM bkikkuno d&nam. 

« Gift of ViDTA, the mendicant monk. 

No. 12.— YakkiUua bkiekXuno dAnam. ^ 

« Gift of Yaksuila, the mendicant monk. 

No. 

« Gift of NAoapaYA Achuavada, the SreakU. 

See Nos. 182 and 1»2 of No. 1 ToF, ^ gj"* 
the name of (or^-i^o) AfWnrado, but the 

persons cannot be the same, as there is a 

the dates of the inscriptions of the two Topes o a 

two centuries. The two donors must, however, hate 

beou of the some family. 

No. 14.— • • tapakiya Soraya dAnam bkikkwttya. 

" Gift of (Ki)»TAPAKi SoBi, the mendicant nun. 

No. 16.-r4f«y4 Korariy4 bhikkunay^ dAnam. 

« Gift of VaU KoiUbi (the weater ? ), a mendicant 

nun.** 

No. *"“1“ - • • 

Gift of Dbarma Sesa, Konm, th. imwIewo 

nun.” 

.Th. lawoioK of this term h« b«n gir® brfor.j bat tt 

„ ho... U-t 8«.hu i. tb. W of . g-aa. .ad 

u equivalent to the modem Ckaodn. 
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No. 17.— N^aga PtUitaga d6nam tJuibhc. 

" Piilar-gift of Naoa PAnri.” 

No. 18.— Pkagvlaga bkihhumiya ddnam, 

"Gift of PHAOGLi, tUo mendicant nun."* 

No. 19 .—Balaktua Aya4a Arapa OuUua mom . (Nan)* 
dakata atccanno ddnam. 

"Gift of Balaka Artya, the pupil of Arapa* 
Gopta, the (deligbter) in Scripture." 

J]alalM may mean simply a Imy, and Bnhka Ayasa 
Hill sigfiiifv only the child Ar^'A'a. My copy reads 
Arapa ; but I believe the true name to be Araha. 

No. 20.— Yama RakhitAya bhikkvmiya ddnam, 

" Gift of Yama Rakshita, the mendicant niin." 

No. 21.—ifi/Mya dAnam-tkakka Yadaya Ater/uiniya. 

« PUlar-gift of MuLi, the pupil of YadA." 

No. 22,Sagka Raf^iiaya mata . . daka BidAsiya 
bkiekkuniya dAnam. 

" Gift of Sa.'voha RAKSfirri, the . . of leroXei, 
the mendicant nun." 

No. 23. Yom Budka RtOthltaia Pokkareyakasa dAnam. 
"Gift of Yasa Bodha RAJCSHiTil, of Pokhart‘ 
yoka.^ 

No. 24.— VtfAkAye VAdywrakamikayf dAnam. 

** Gift of the Inte-plajer, VadtutamAR rsi." 

Thw inscription is carved on the bas-relief of a 
wheel pillar of the western entrance. There has 
been an attempt to render some double letter, and 
I am not satisfied that I have read the middle part of 
the inscription correctly. If we might read ^ or 

'ftdhu, instead of vadyu, which seems perfectly 
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allowable, the translation would be simply “ Gift of 
VinAkA, the daughter-in-law (son’s wfe) of Va- 
hanikA.” 

No. 25 .—Fedaya bhikkvniya tkabho d&nam. 

« Pillar-gift of Pkxda, the mendicant nun." 

No. 20 .—luidahadUuMOM dunam. 

" Gift of IsADAKAniTTA (?) . (oT Isadakanditi)." 

No. ^.—IsddtJtadiyA ddiiam. 

« Gift of ISADEKASDI." 

^.—^f)sadAkadiya Patolaya dAnam, 

« Gift of Isadakandi, of PratolA** 

No. 09.— P6(Jita)$ah0diya dAuam. 

«Gift of Budha Pauta . . .” 

This inscription is much mutilated; hut I believe 

it to he the same as No. 8. 

No. 30.— Mita*a SuMdaiaui dti»am. 

« Gift of Sanoha Mitra, of Sonadaka:* 

31 ._ Budha (Mittyrdakadiya dinam. 

" Gift of Budha Mitea . . 

No. 32.— Abha(^tfyA dAnam adha-porikata. 

«IInlf-gatewu.v gift of Abhbati (the brotherlcaa).” 

Adha-porihasa 1 have taken for arddha-pavrihaspaj 
« of half an entrance,” which is not an unlikely gift 
to have been made to the Tope. 

Plate, No. 33.— ya»ogirvu> dAnam bhiehhwc. 

** Gift of Yasooiri, the mendicant monk." 

No. 34 .—AfoknAaOT bkichkuno ekanakaya dAnam. 

“ Gift of the holy bhikshu Cuaxakta. ’ 

This inscription wiU admit of several readings, such 


as— 
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** Gift of Arhakaf the mendicant monk of Cha^ 

naUr 

“ Gift of Arhaka, the mendicant monk, and of 

NakAr 

No. 35. — jBakvIasa dAnam, 

“ Gift of Bahula.’* 

No. 36.— Qadaya Nadmagarikaya. 

** Gift of GakdI, of yadinagarikA.*' 

No. 37. — Idagi(riya)$a dAnam. 

“ Gift of IlfDIUOllUTA.** 

No. 38. — Aya Kandakasa bhikhuno dAnam. 

** Gift of Akyya Nakoaka, the mendicant monk.*' 

No. 39. — Naga Rakkitata hiMkkuno PckkareyakoM 
dAnam. 

** Gift of Naoa Rakshita, the mendicant monk, of 
Pokkareyaka.** 

No. ^.^Sagka Pakkitasa bkickku danam koua. 

Gift of Saxoha Raiuhita, the mendicant monk." 
Na il.—(Ya)kkikanaka4a Udabaragkariyasa dAnam. 

** Gift of YAKaHiUAif AKA, of Udakaragkariya.” 

No. 43.— . . . Udabaragkariyau. 

(Gift) of ... of Udabaragkariya.** 

No. ‘^.—Sediya bkikknniya tkabko dAnam. 

“ polar-gift of Sbitoi, the mendicant non." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OPENI-NG OF NO, 2 TOPE.— SiNCin. 

1. 0« tWa Tcp«, which r«U 

hud seen perfect in 1819,1 must confess that I fe 
secret sstisfnetiou that the lahoura of the 
amateurs, who had half ruined it m ISSn, had en 
*Ti Tiftthinu- But at the Bame titne I had Bome m^a^ 
5^,tom the iarge size of the hreach. whether 
A^orkmen had not reached the eeu ™. Aft 
saveral careful measuremeut.-, 

tenant Mmsey and myself felt satisfirf that the 
actual centre had not <iuite been attained, althm^ 
the excavators must have been within a single foot of 
it After a few hours’ labour in dearmg away the 

loose stones from the middle of the 
carefuUy to sink a shaft down the centre of the Tope, 
lu three hours more the removal of a si^le stone 
from the western side of the shaft, disclosed a smaU 

fliamljer containing a atone bos. 

2, The chamber was made of sbe eton^, four 
on'isdge forming the sides, and two laid 
the top and bottom. The chamber was not in the 
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centre of the buflding*, but two feet to the w eatwnnl 
of it, the measuremeut from tlie south side being’ 18J 
feet, or exactly half the diameter, while that from the 
eastern side was 20J feet, or 2 feet more than the 
semi^diameter. The bottom of the chamber was 
exactly 7 feet above the terrace or upixjr surface 
■of the basement, and feet above the centre of the 
hemisphere. 

3. The relic-box, formed of white sandstone, is 11 
inches long, 6^ inches broad, and the same in height, 
including the lid. It was standing with one of its 
long sides to the east, towards the Great Tope. On 
remonug it from the chamber, we tbuud the follow ¬ 
ing inscriptions carved iii three lines on its eastern 
face:— 

Satind VhiayaAdHa Aran JTdMjkx 
Ootam Upddiya Aran cha V&ckhi 
Suvijayatam Vindyaka. 

** Teacher of all branches of Vtnayaf tMs Arkat KAsxapa 
Gotiu, Upddiya (or Abbot); and the Arkat 
Vlcnni SovuATATA, teacher of Vinaja.”* 

4. Upt'tdiyoy in Sanskrit UpAdk/iyay w as the Abbot 
or head of n Buddhist monastery, who had accom¬ 
plished UpddAntiy or the complete restraint of all the 
organs of sense, and the consequent suppression of all 
earthly desires, Vinaya was the lowest of the three 
grades of advancement taught by the Buddhist 
religionists; and the fact that Eusyapa-Gotra was 
a teacher of Vinaya will account for his mission 

• Soe Plata XX. 
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to the Hemnwanta, where, ns we learn 
Chineee traveller., tl,e active moui.tauieers preferred 
the practical teachings of the Vinnya to the ^tenc 
doctrines of the Abhidkart^a. The spe hng ofAra^ 
for Arbala is peculiar, as this title is always wnt en 
A rah, in the inscriptions of the colonnade of the 

(ireftt Toi>e. - , 

5. On removing the lid of the stone box, we found 

inside four small caskets or boxes of niottW steaure, 

of which one is represented of half sue m a e^ . 

Each of these caskets contained small portions ot 
burnt human bone, and each was inscribed with the 
names of the holy men whose ashes were enshnn^ 
therein. All these inscriptions will be found 
Plate XX. 


No. I.— STEATITE BOX. 

OUTSIDB LlO. 

Sav^rimlu) Jiimpa Octaut &.«• B^ratAebafiyau. 
(Rel^f the cnauidpeted Kastaps Ootsa, tie mamonarr to 
si... wIi/iIa JTtmaKaHta” 


1K61PB Lid. 

Sapvri$a{ta) 

« (Relios) of the enumdpBted Madhtama.” 


Bottom. 

Safnirutua Hdrittpuiasa. ^ 

“ (HcUca) of the cmincipotod IliRXTipirrRA. 
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No. II.—STEATITE BOX. 

Outer Circle. 

Sapwittua V6ekk&ya Swoijayataaa OoUmindtino. 

** (Relies) of the emancipftted Vicaiii Sutuatata, the popil of 

OOTA." 


Irerr Circle. 

Kikanata-p&hhiUa$iJuuta d&nam. 

** The gift of KIearata PRABHAeAXA.” 


No. III.—STEATITE BOX. 

Outside Lid. 

Sapwuata Maha Vaniiffata—Sapwisasa Apopireua. 

** (Rellcfl) of the emencipated Mara VakAta, (and) of the emas- 
oipated Apaoira.” 


IxtiDE Lid. 

Sapttrisasa XodimipittaM. 

“ (Relics) of the emancipated KonuDiNrA-PUTRA.• ** 


• No. IV.—STEATITE BOX. 

Outside Lid. 

SapmrUaia XonJkipvtasa, 

** (Relics) of the emondpated Kausikiputra.** 
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Iksidk Lid. 

SapuruoM GodptUasa. 

" (Relics) of the emancipoled Ootiputra.” 


Bottom. 

SapuriMia AfogaliputoM, 

** (Relics) of the emoncipeted Maudoalaputra.” 


6. REMARKS. 

Ko. L Box .—^The immef) of Kusyapa and Ma- 
dbvama are recorded in the Mahawanso as two of the 
five missionaries who were despatched to the Henin- 
wanta countr}’, after the meeting of the Third Synod 
in 241 B. c. A second casket of Kasyapa’s relics 
was discovered at Son&ri, and from the inscription we 
leant that he was the son of Koti. Of Haritiputra 
nothing is knotni; but another portion of his relics 
was found enshrineil alone in No. 3 Tope at Andher. 

No. II. Box. — Vacchi-surijayata must have been 
a man of some consequence, for his name is placed on 
the outside of the stone box, along with tliat of 
Kusyapa. Relics of his son, Vacchiputra, were 
found at Andher, along with those of Kukanava 
Prabliasan and Mogaliputra. He is thus doubly 
connected with Khkanava, who was the donor of his 
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relics to the Sinchi Tope. Colonel Low pives a story 
from the Pai IkwVs of Burma, regarding a »ea 
captmn named KAk6-bUs6, who traded to Takkasda 
in the reign of Asoka.« AdW-iMed ap^ars ‘o be 
only a contmct«l form of Kf.hanam PrnbUmn. 
The Captain was a servant of the King o <><», 
whose subjects were famous for magic spells. Asoka, 
therefore, employed KiU/Mm to discover some 
hidden relics, and to superintend their enshrinement 
in a splendid Chaitya, which was duly accomplBhed 
with the recital of one hundred and eight Puli invo¬ 
cations. I presume that AViidiAdsd was a native of 
.Multan, or Sind, and that he traded to TakkasUa for 
rock salt. K/ikanatxt PrAbUtin was the son of UoU, 
and a descendant of Kodiui or KohmUya, one ot 
Buddha’s eighty disciples. The name is a remar - 
nblc one, and a^ both parties were conUmiioranes of 
Asoka, it is at least quite possible that they were the 

sauie peraon. 

No, III. Steatite Box.-Oi Maha Vanaifa aiid 
Apagira 1 know uothiug; but Kodini-putra 
prtjbabl}* a son or descendant of the celebn^ted Kohu- 
dinya^ one of Huddha’s eighty disciples. 

No. IV. Steatite Box.—l know nothing of Koei- 
kiputra] but Gotiputra, as we learn from one of the 
Andher inscriptions, was a descendant of Kodiui or 
Kohudinya, who has just been mentioned. Mognli 
or iMaudgala putra was the well-known head of the 
Buddhist Church, who superintended the proceedings 
• Jmirnul of the Benirul Asiatic Society, xrii. 01, 03. 
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of the Third Sj-nod, duriug the reign of Aaoka 
ill B.c. 241. lie died at eighty years of age, iu 
B, c. 233. 

7. Tlie discovery in this To|)e consisted of the 
relies of no less than ten of the leading men of the 
Jluddhist Church, during the reign of Asoka. One 
of them conducted the proceedings of the Third 
Synod, in 241 B. C., and two others were deputed 
to the Hemawanta country os missionaries, after the 
meeting of the Synod. From this we may con¬ 
clude that the date of the Tope cannot be earUer 
than about 220 B.c., by which time the last of 
Asoka*s contemporaries w'ould have jiassed ^ awaj. 
The railing is most probably of the same period, for 
the use of the term Bhikku instead of Bkickhu (of 
which latter there ore only five instances amongst the 
numerous inscriptions on the colonnade of the great 
Tope), might readily be supposed to have extended m 
fifty years to that proportion in which we find it used 
in the inscriptions of No. 2 Tope at Sanchi. The 
general forms of the alphabetical characters agrw too 
closely with those of Asoka's own age, to permit the 
assignment of a later date thou 200 B.c., for the 
erection of this Tope. 

8. The Tope itself would seem at first to have been 
intended only for the reUcs of Kiisyaiia Gotra, and of 
Vacchi Surijayata, whose names alone are found on 
the outside of the stone box. But I suppose that 
during the several years of its erection the Sunchi 
community graduaUy became possessed of the relics 
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of other distinguished men who hnd worlced lon^ 
and well for the extension and g'lory of the Buddhist 
religion, during the long and prosperous reign of 
Asoka. 

9. A comparison of nil these different inscriptions 
establishes the intimate connection which existed be¬ 
tween many of the principal leaders of the Buddhist 
faith during the reign of Asoka. The family of 
Kodini, in two generations alone, would appear to 
have furnished no less than six leading members of 
the Buddhist priesthood. His son Majhima was the 
missionary sent to the Hemawanta country' in 941 
B.c. ; and his grandson, Gotiputra, was so eminent a 
member of the Bauddha community as to have merited 
the title of duyudoy or, brother” of the faith j which 
proves that he must have dedicated some of his oam 
children to the senicc of his religion. This family, 
also, would appear to hove lieen equally celebrated os 
successful propounders of Buddhism, for Goti is re¬ 
corded to have been the teacher of Vachhi Suvijayato, 
and his son Gotiputra, to have been the teacher of 
the famous Mogaliputra, who was the head of the 
Buddhist Church at the Assembly of the Third Sjmod 
in B.C. 241. Tlie connection beta’een the different 
members of this family and their pupils is shoa-u in 
the follotidng table:— 
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KODINI 
hid three mmu, 


KODdIi-PUTRA, Gotl, MAJIullA, 

Kclici It Simeki. hid 4 »om Miaiioniry to the 
ind 1 papit Hemawania^ 

I Kdks It Sdaeki 

I ind Somari. 


GOTI*pijTRA. KAKA^'AVA BIIANDUKA, SUBaIuTA, 

Miiwonirvto PRABHASAN, ^Bkihshuor the royil 

D&nt&bkUara, Relic* it Aadktr^ Mendicant Monk. ,. 

Relic* It lYoicnted See SoacAi See AiarAi 

SanekitiStn6ri, Rclk* of FdrAAi Inimptioiiis InKriptiom, 
lifui 2 pupils. to 5djicAi. No. 33. No. 110* 


GOTI’S pupU wii VACHHI-8UVUAYATA, 
I Relic* It Sdneki^ 

GOTI-PUTRA \ son. 

had 2 pupili. I 


MOCi ALI-PUTRA^ VACHUI-PUTRiV. 

lleul of the Boddhiat Relic* it AidAer. 

Cborch in b.c. 241. 

Relic* it 

Sd»eki ind AadArr. 


10. This g’enealog)', obtained from the inscriptions 
of the Bhilsa Topes, shows what we raigfht reasonably 
expect to ^et from the numerous Topes which still 
e.\ist in the ancient Kapila and Magadha, the scene 
of Siikya Sinha's birth, teaching, and death. A few 
more genealogies, similar to the above, would pro¬ 
bably give us a complete succession from the time of 
Sakya Siuha down to the age of Asokn, and so esta¬ 
blish the accuracy of the date now assigned to the 
great founder of the Buddhist religion. As we have 
already discovered relics of his contemporaries, Sari- 
putra and Mogaluna, who date from the middle of 
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the 6th centuT}’ B.C., and of Mognliputra and others 
who assisted at the Third SjTiod in B.c. 241, there is 
everj* reasonable expectation that a complete examina¬ 
tion of the still existing monuments would yield us 
the names of many of the principal leaders of Bud¬ 
dhism during the 4th, 6th, and 0th centuries before 
Christ. We should thus, perhaps, obtain one or more 
complete genealogical successions during the most 
eventful period of Indian history. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

NO. 3 TOPE.— SANCni. 

1. At first sight this Tope presented a mere mass of 
ruins;* but a closer inspection showed the lower 
courses of the hemisphere and the terrace of the 
basement tolerably’perfect, although hidden amongst 
a heap of faUen stones. The diameter of the he^- 
sphere is 40 feet; the breadth of the terrace, which 
was formed of single slabs, and is still quite perfect on 
the western side, is 0 feet, and its height above the 
original level of the soil is 7i feet; but only 0 feet 
above the floor of the entrance door-way which is 
still standing to the south. The dome was crowned 
by a pedestal 4* feet square, which supported a chatta 
about feet in diameter. ^'A square slab, which 
once formed part of the pedestal, is now lying to the 
south of the Tope, and a fragment of the chatta to the 
north-east. 

2. Tlie Tope was surrounded by a Buddhist railing, 
of which the only remains are a few of the curved 

• See PUte X.XH. 
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coping’ stones^ and some fragments of two pillars. 
The coping stones are 0 inches high and 7^ inches 
thick. The pillars have the same section y and we 
may therefore conclude that the railing was some¬ 
what less than five feet in height. The railing of 
No. 1 Tope at Sonari, of which the jullars are 
inches by 8 inches, is only 4 feet 8 inches in height. 
The enclosure most probably had four gateways; 
one to the south is still standing, and I thought 
that I could trace the remaias of a second on the 
east. 

3. The pillars of the southern entrance are 14 
inches square, with an inten al of 5 feet 4 inches. 
The clear breadth between the raiUng and the base 
of the Tope must have been about 12J feet; one 
side of each of the pillars, to which the railing was 
attached, is left plain ; and as the arrangement is the 
same as that of the entrances of the Great Tope, it 
seems certain that the gateways of this Tope must 
have been of a later date than the railing. The bas- 
reliefs of the pillars and architraves are so strikingly 
similar in subject and in style to those of the Great 
Tope, that there can be little doubt that both are the 
work of the same period. There are the same repre¬ 
sentations of Topes and Trees, the same lion pillar 
surmounted by a wheel, and the same figures clad in 
the same dresses. 

4. The To|)e stood in the midst of a square en¬ 
closure, and was surrounded by a veiy* thick wall, the 
foundations of which still remain on three sides. The 
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enclosure wfts 90 feet equurej nnd the walls were built 
due north and south, and east and west. 

5. A shaft was sunk in the eenti'O of this Tope, 
aud after a few honrs- labour we eauie to a largtj slab 
upwards of 5 feet In leuglh^ b'hiff iii & direction from 
north to south. On raising^ tlik slab we saw two 
large stone boxes each bearing a short iiiacription on 
its lid. Tiiat to tlie south bore tS^rijytitnsOf (relics) 
of SxinirttTBA”; that to the north bore MaM 
3IogtiVinasftj “ (relies) of Maha MogalanA.” hhtch 
lx)x w'as a cube of 1^ foot, with a lid 0 inches thick. 
The position of the relica was on the same level os the 
terrace outside. 

0. In Suriputra^s box we found a large steatite 
casket, upivards of C inches broad and 3 inches in 
lieightj cohered by a very thin saucer of black 
earthenware OJ inches in diameter with a depth of 
3 inches. The saucer was broken, and the ujiper 
surface had peeled ofl^ but the colour of the inside 
w as still lustrous. Close to the steatite casket w^ere 
two pieces of sandal-wood, one 4J inches in length, 
and the other 3^ inches. The only other thing in 
this box w'as a live spider. 

7. The relic-casket is of w'hite steatite. It has 
Ijeeii turned ou a lathe; and its surface is now hard 
and polished. In Plate XXII. I have given a 
hulf-size sketch of this antique casket, which eou- 
tained only one small fragment of bone, scarcely an 
inch in length, and seven beads of dift'erent kinds. 
These are no doubt the "seven precious things” which 
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were usually depoeited with the holiest relics; ns with 
the skull of Buddha* at Hilo near Jalalabad. There 
were two distinct sets of the seven precious things, 
the one containing the precious metals ns well as 
precioas stones, the other precious stones only. 

8. According to the Chinese the first senes con¬ 
sisted of— 


Cfclne**^ Sannoit 

1. 8a-fe-lo. Suvamn .Gold. 

3. A-lu-p*.. 

3. . Vaidtirya ... .lApis Ii*ttlL 

4. 8e-pbo-ti-kia ..•••••• Sphatika .... Rock-crystal. 

6. Meu-pho-lo-kie-la-pho .... (A pale blue atono-ame- 

thjBt). (T) 

0. Mo-lo-kia-li. (Variegnted agate). 

7. Po-ma-lo-kia. PadmarAga ..Rnby. 


0. The second series consisted of— 


CUaew. SMMcrit. 

1. Po-lo -80 . PrahAla .Coral. 

3. A-chy-ma-kie-pho ...A«iM^r&Ai(?)Amber. 

3. Ma-ni. Manx .Pearl. 

4. Cbin-ahu-kia. (A. red rtone-garnet). (?) 

6 . 8by-k»-pi*ling-kia. (Tbe xnoet excellent of pre¬ 

cious stones). 

0. Mo-lo-kia-pbo. Marakata .... Emerald. 

7. Pa-cbe-lo..Diamond. 

10. The seven precious things found with Sari- 
putra’s relics differ somewhat from both of these 
series; but the correspondence is still very striking. 
• Fo-km-kij c. xiiL 
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Ifit, ft flnt piece of pearl; 2nd, 3rd, two small seed 
pearh; 4tli, ft garnet bead ; 5th, ft star-shaped bead 
of lapis-lazuH; 0th, ft crgstal bead; 7th, an oblong 
bend of pnle amethget. Tlie same cnstom still pre¬ 
vails araongT^t the Buddhists of Ladfik, who usually 
place with the ashes of a chief, or the dead body of 
ft Lama, bits of gold, silver, copper, and iron ; iiearls, 
garnets, and turquoises; grains of wheat, barley, and 
rice; specimens of red nnd white snndftl-wood; and 
of the holy ShuhpA, or pencd cedar (Juniperus 
excelsft). 

11. In the northeni stone box we found another 
steatite casket, somewhat smaller than that of 
Sfiriputra. It b apparently of a softer substance; 
for the siurface when first seen was w hite and |)owdery 
like chalk; but this has now nearly disappeared, and 
the colour is almost the same as that of Sftriputra’s 
casket. Inside we found only two minute fragments 
of bone, of which the larger was rather less than half 
an inch in length. 

12. On the inner surface of the lid of each casket 
there is a single ink letter, half an inch in height. 
In Sfiriputrab casket the letter is and in that of 
Maha Mogalanab it is ma; these l)eing the initial 
letters of their respective names. 

13. Tlie relative position of these relics has its 
significance: for in their religious ceremonies the 
ancient Indians always sat facing the east, which 
therefore they named the front, para; w hile the 
south and north were resjiectively the right,” 
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and tlie ‘Heft/' The west ^vns called 

ap/tra, “ behind.” Now Sariputi-a and Maha Sfo- 
galaua were the principal followera of Buddha, mid 
were usiially styled liis idght and left hand diaciples. 
Their ashes thus presented after death the same jiosi- 
tions to the right and left of Buddha which they had 
themselves occupied in life. 

14. Ssiriputra was the son of the Brahman Tishya, 
and of the beautiful-eyed Suri or Siirika, who received 
her uame from the resemhhmee of her e} es to those 
of a Suras or Cyrus bird. Sariputra, or son of Suri, 
is his moat common name; hut he is also known by 
the patronymic of ^Upatishyo. The ribetaiis call him 
ShA-ri-hi-bUj or Shri's son. Tishya was the most 
learned of all tlie Brahmans at the court of Eaja- 
griha. Siu'ika herself was a proficient in the four 
Vedas, and had overcome her brotlier in disputation. 
But her son excelle^l them liothj and was much 
celebrated for his wisdom. His talents, which were 
attributed to his moral and reli^ous merit in former 
births,* were so great, that Sakya himself proclaim edf 
that the “ profoundly wise Sfiriputra was competent 
to spread abroad the i^dsdom of Buddha;” and his 
fellow-disciple Kfichhiiyano declared that “ excepting 
the Snnour of the world, there are no others in exist- 
teace whose w isdom is equal to one sixteenth part of 
the profundity of Sariputra,” 

* Cwamu Kotos in Ajiido ReMortlics. irol xx,, 

P- 

t TuraouTi tniftniitctioii to M.iiLoiWniiiOji p. xxfiL 
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15. According to the Japanese clironolog^y^ this 
wisest of the disciples of JBuddha embraced i\ monastic 
life, four 3 ^eara after Suk>‘n*« attainment of Buddha- 
hood, that is in 5S4 d, c. He, and his fellovr-studeiit 
Maudgalydyanfl, Imd attended all the philosophical 
schools of the day mthout obtaining^ conviction, until 
the\' heard the preaching of Buddha, when they gave 
up nil and followed him. 

10, In a Mongolian work translated from the 
Sanskrit, and entitlctl Uligerun dahl (the Sea of 
Parables), w'e read,* When Sahiputra learnt that 
Buddha was bent on entering Ize ejrjienenccd 

profound sorrow, and said to himself, * It is soon 
indeed, and coutrarj" to all expectation, that the 
Tuthugata hath resolved upon entering mri'iinaj who 
after lihn will he the ])rotector and sliield of souls and 
of beings enveloped in darkness He then said to 
Buddha, ‘ It is impossible for me to witnesg the 
nin^ana of BuddhaJ Tlu-ice he repeated these words, 
wlien Buddha replied, ^ If thou l>elieve thy time 
come, then do th\' will, like all the Xliutuhhtu (in 
Sanskrit, Nirinm/tnMgaf ificarimti&jia), w ho enter the 
riirvhna of tranquillitj-J Sarlpufrn, liaving heard 
these w'ords of Buddha, arranged liis dress; and, 
having a hundred times walked round Buddhn, he 
repeated a great number of verses in praise of him. 
He then embraced the feet of tlie latter, placed 
them thrice u])on Ills head, and joining the palms of 
his hands, said, ^ I have been foimd W'orthj to aji- 
* c, xxriiuv aolo 7, X4uilaj'4 tmk&latioa. 
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proncL tlje g'lorioiiifily accompHuhecl Buddlia/ He 
then woraliip|>ed BuddJiftj and proceeded with hui 
servant;, tlie monk Y&niif to Rajogrilm, his native 
town. When arrived ihercj be said to iL onti, * Go 
into the town, mto the suburbs, and to the palace of 
the kiiig^, and to the houeefi of the hi^h tunctionariea, 
and of such as give alms, and thus say to tliem: 
“ The Kutvkhtu SaeipI’TRA hath resolved ujron en¬ 
tering iiirtviim—come and prostrate yourselves betorc 
him.”' The monk executed the orders of his 

master, went to the places indicated, and thus de¬ 
livered bis message: ^ The Kntukhtu SimPimtA 
hath arriveti here ; it' you wwM visit him, come ivitli- 
out delay.' When tlie king the dis¬ 

penser of alms, the great dignitaries, the otticers of 
the army, and the heads of families, heard this an¬ 
nouncement, they were all filled with sorrow, and 
with heavy hearts said, * Ah 1 what ivill become of 
us when the second head of the law', the leader of so 
many beings, the Kutukhiu Saeipitilv shall have 
entered nirivJfirt*' Hurriedly they prcMieeded towards 
him, bowing down and saving, ^ Kulukhiu ! if thou 
becomest nircrtaa who shall be our protector, and 
that of so many other beings ?' Sariputra then 
addressed them the following words: * Since all is 
perishable, the end of all is death. As yo, too, 
belong to this w'orld of torment, ye, too, w'dl not 
remain long; death will come and terminate your 
career* But as you all, in consequence of meritorions 
w arks in a former existence, have had Uie happiness 
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of beinf^ bom lit the world with Buddbaj and that too 
iij tbo linmriii form^ do you add other accumulativ^e 
mentS; and acoompHah mch worka aa uliall oavo you 
from Sansjiro/ When Sabifutra luid £iiished 
preachiti^ thus to the byafaiidera the iuexhuustible 
law, aud Jiad cointbrted tlieir epirita with ffalutaiy 
medjcanientSj they liowed down before the KtittilihiUf 
and each returned to hU home. After miduiglit, 
SiBiPiTUA sat in a jmrfectly erect position; g^athered 
all the faculties of his soul; directed these upon one 
pointy and entered the ftrst Tbeuee he 

entered the second; thence the third; and from the 
thini the fourtlu From the fourth he pojssed into the 
Sam/ulhi qf ihe Mrths of hotindlcSA celostml Jtpac^ ^ 
then into the SuiUiidhi of iho birth'^ of cooipiete 
nihitUif. Prom this Saou'idhi he entered that of 
^ neither thinkingj nor not ihinbtttfff then into that 
of llmittithn ; and lastly into Nirothm^ 

17. Wlien Khonmiousda, the king- of the Gods, 
leanit of the WtVrdaa of SJLkiPL'TRA, he catne with 
several hundreds of thousands in his suite, bearing^ 
flowerfii perfiunea, and othei' objects meet for sacrifice. 
They did used themselves through the whole S[}ace 
of heaven; then' tears fell like raiu; they scattered 
their dowers so as to cover the earth, saying, ^ Oh 1 
he whoso wisdom was os the depth of the sea, wdjo 
had passed thi'ough aU the gates of kuondedge, whoso 
liiiisical s(>eech flowed saeelly as u running stream, 
who was iierfect in the fulfilment of every duty, in 
self contemplation, iu all wisdom—the sublime chief of 
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tliG lioctrinej tLe escelleiit Xhutukhtu SAuip^ttra 

liatli too hastily entered uirvaim, WliO shall suc¬ 
ceed the gloriously flceomplished Buddha aud Tatlui- 
^ata to spread abroad the law V All the luliabitants 
of the town atid neighbourhoodj as soon as they were 
apprised of the nirvfhtfi of SiRlPCTRA, caracj bearing 
Touch oil, perfumes, floTvers, aud other tilings appro¬ 
priate for sacrifice* They we])t loudly with accents 
of woe aud sorrow, plaelug npoa the gi'ound the 
objects tit for the sacrifices. Klioumiousda, the 
prince of tlie Oods, then coiuinaTided ^ isliwamitra to 
prepare a car of various precious materials for the 
Ixxly of SiRlPUTR*i* When the car was finished, 
the corpse of Saeiputua was placed thereon in a 
sitting [josition, and taken forth to a heautitul plain, 
all the w'hile the Nagas, the 1: akshas, the king, the 
couunanders of the army* the officers, and the whole 
jieople, uttering cries of sorrow* There they raised a 
pile of chandnHa (sandal) wood* After moistening it 
with oil and butter, they placed upon it the liody of 
Shriputni, aud applied fire* Then all bowed dowTi, 
and each weat to his home* AVlien the fire was 
completely extinguished, the priest V'onti coUectcil 
from the ashes the miriVrt of his master, and conveyed 
them, 03 well as his pot aud ecdesifisticnl drtes, to 
Buddha* He placed these things at the feet of 
Buddha, announcing, at the same time, tlie death of 
his master. When Anunda learnt this from the lips 
of Yonti, he was much grieved, and said to Buddlrn, 
' Oh, Buddha I the first of our band has entered 
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itiri'/im} t J whom imw filmll we imhoaom our«elv<' 3 , 
and Avhora shiill we Tegard Jiis otir preteetm^ sua?' 
Bud dim replied, ^ Aimiida! nlthmigli SiRiPUTiLi 
liatli ejdereti ftire/tmif neilher the charg'e of your 
duties^ Tior smtuhl/dj nor iiiiilert 5 taiidUi^j nor plenary 
redemption, nor the prajiiii of plenary redemption, 
nor the nature of occult propertle-j, hiitli become so; 
moreover, many g^neratioiui ago Sririputni once be¬ 
came nir\ aim, because be coidd not endure to see me 
enter upon nirvana.’' ” 

18 , As the funeral pile was formed of chaiidansj 
or sandal, it seems highly probable that the two 
pieces of this fi'agraiit wood, wliich we found along 
with SiKIPl'TRA*s relics, must have been taken from 
the pile, AVe know that a Tope was built over the 
chai'CQiol wdth which Buddha's body was burned, and 
that the Morivans of Pippbali^ aiio celebrated a fes¬ 
tival* in honour of their ranch-prized acquisition, 
prom this account there would seem to he nothing 
improbable in supposing thnt fragments of sandal¬ 
wood from the funeral p)Te of Suriputra should have 
been held in nhnost equal estiinndou. 

1 ft, j^IoiiAiANA, or Maha I^IOGAE^iNA 08 be was 
usuallv called to distinguish him from others of the 
same iiiune, was the son of the Brahman Aludgala, 
His proper name was ICiLiKj\ or KOUTA, but he 
was generally cidled by his patronymic SrAi’DGAi^ 
yItanA, or MogaiAxa. Csoma de Korost 


• Tumour, in PHii«ep*a JouniDb vii, 1013, 
f Asiotio Be^eorchos of Bengal, AX. 40. 
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him MokgalyAna, that one of Mongol extraction; 
hat Ids true Sanskrit iiiune is MaujjgaetAyaka- 
SO, The relics of these two famous disdples of 
Daddha would ftp|>ear to hare been ahaofit as widely 
scattered as those of Buddha himself; for we found 
another portion of their relics enshrined together in 
No. 2 Tope at Satdhura, We leoni also from Fa 
Hi an tljat at Mathura* there were Topes both of 
She-li*foo (or Soriputra) and of Mou-lian (or Mo- 
galaua), while we know that the former died at llaja- 
griha, where n Tope was erected over his ashes which 
w'as still standing in 400 a. D, 

21. It is not possible to fix the date of tins TopOj 
more nearly than between 550 and 250 b. c. San* 
putra died a few years beforef Siikva’s attainment of 
ninana, in 543 k C. It is tjierefore just i>ossible 
that the Tope may have been built as early ns 550 
B. c.; and if there was any proof that Buddhism had 
extended bo far at this early periodj I should have no 
hesitation in ascribmg the Tope to the middle of the 
sixth ceutnr^' Ud’ore our era. In the Tibetan 
It is recorded that KatvAyanAj and five hundred 
other monks, were despatched by J^ukya to coiu'ert 
the King of IXiain to BuddhiHtiii, Thia w'ouJd seem 
to show thill the religion of Sabya had been eatab- 
lisUed os far as Ujain^ even during Ills lifetime; and 
that the omission of Ujaiu amongst the names of the 

• C- xtL 

f e. 

t AflifUtia RetseurcLcs of Bengal^ xx. 80, Csoma do Kores. 
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celebrated cities whicb bad \vitue?f?ed various acta in 
the life of Buddha, is to be accountdi for by the fact 
that the people of Ujaiii were converted by Katya- 
yuua tlie disciple of Buddha, and were never visited 
by the Great Teacher himself At the time of the 
Second S>Tiod, in b. c, 443, the fraternitj^ of Avnnti 
(or Ujohij fhniisihed no leas than eighty orthodox 
Bhikshus to assist the holy Yaso in suppressing the 
schisms of the community of Vais&li. As conversion 
must have preceded the establishment of fraternities 
and monasteries, the propagation of Buddhism 
throughout UjaiJi may be dated with certainty in 
600 B. c.^ and ivith probability even as high as 660 
D» c., during the lifetime of Satya. 

On the other hand, it seems to me more likely 
tlmt the relics of Sdriputra were all deposited in the 
Tope at Eajagrihftj and that they remained there 
imtiktnrbed until the time of Asoka; who, when he 
distrihuted the relics of Buddha over India, woulrl 
most probably have done the same with the relics of 
Sftripiitra and of SI aha ^Mogalaim. I have already 
Btat^ that the still existing gateway of this Tope is 
of the same date as those of the Great Tope, that ijj, 
the early part of the first century of our era. The 
niiling I attribute to the age of Aaoka, at which 
period I suppose it probable that this Tope was built, 
although it is quite possible that it may date ns early 
as the middle of the sixth century before our era, 
Tlie great Tojies at Sancld and at ;^atdhjh’a were 
built principally of brick: and these I presume to be 
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the oldest of the BhllsA TopeSj most of the others, 
whicli are of stone, were certainly of the age oi 
Asoka. 


OTHER TOPES AT SANCHL 

23. The solid momids of masonry marked ^Xos. 4, 
0, 0, and 7 In Plate IV., were all opened without any 
results. They were built of large stones set in mud. 
In No. 4, the solid rock was reached at 8^ feet; and 
in No. 7, the earth was reached at 13 feet; Nos* 8 
9, and 10, are merely circular fo\indationa. 


honAhi topfs. 




CHAPTER XXIL 
SO^■ARI TOPES, 

1. The little village of Sonfm is situated on a low 
spur of a sandstone between the Betwn and BesilU 
RiverSj sue miles to tlie south-west of Sauehi, and 
about twenty-one miles to the north-east of Bhupak 
The name is only the spoken form of buvarn/tHf or 
the '^golden wheel,” which Is a symbol of Buddha as 
the Muha. ChakravArtti Raja, The traditions of the 
BnddbLsts say that w hen the age of man attains four 
thousand years, there appears a Kttig of GoUhn 
miecl* who is born in a royal family, and obtains 
supreme dignity on succeeditig his father and being 
baptized in tlie water of the lour oceans. For hfteen 
days he bathes in perfiiiiied winter, and fasts; then 
ascends an elevated tower, surrounded by his minis¬ 
ters and courtiers. Suddenly there appears a goMeii 
TpheeJ in the east, shedding a brilliant light, and 
advancing to the place where the King w standing. 
If the King would proceed towards the East, the 

* Fo-ItFcr-kij c. tidii., note 13. 
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wheel turns in that direction, and the King*, accom¬ 
panied by hia troops, follows. Before the wheel are 
tbnr genii, who serve as guides. Wherever it stoi>s, 
tliere does the King in like manner. The same thing 
takes place in the direction of the south, tlie west, and 
the north—wherever the wheel leads, the King 
follows^ and where it halts, he does the same* In 
tlje fonr continents he directs the people to follow 
the ten riglit ways, that is to say, not to kili, not to 
steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, not to he 
double tongued, not to calnmniate, not to speak iiith 
ehihomte rednement, not to abandon one*9-self to 
lusts, not to entertain anger and hatred, and not to 
have immodest looks* He is called the King of the 
Golden Wlicely or the Holg King turning ike wheel; 
and he possesses the seven precious things, of which 
the lirst is * the treasure of the Golden Wheel/ ” 
Tliis wheel has a thousand rays. Tlie monarch w ho 
possesses it is called ^^the Holy King who causes the 
wheel to turn/* because Btom the moment of his 
possessing it, the wheel turns and traverses the 
universe, according to the thoughts of the King, 
Other wheels of silver, copper, and iron, are also 
mentioned | but they are all nearly the same svmboU 
of Buddha, 

S, Prom this explanation of the name, it seems 
probable that Sonfiri once possessed a golden w heel, 
which moat have been elevated on a pillar, as shown 
in so many of the Siinchi bas-reliefs, A pillar of this 
kind is described by Pa Hian, os still standing at 
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Shewel or Sn'ivasU iii OudU, wUfin ha visited tlie 
pliice in 400 A. d* 

^ There are ” aa)« be, “ two pavilions nuii two 
stone pillars ; on the piUar to the left, is executed 
the ftgiire of a wheel—on tijat to the ri^Ut is placed 
the figure of on oi-” There ia, howeverj no trace of 
ft pillar now at Sonuri; but the iwllshed cylindrical 
Bhails of these coliunns conld be so readily converted 
into Bogar-niills, that their entire disappenranco ofiers 
no proof of their non-cxistonce. 

;3. The Sonuri Topes are sitnated on the top of the 
hill, about one mile to the south of the village.* lo 
the north, east, and south of tho Topes, the hill 
extends for fionje distance almost level, hut to the 
westward it is broken into narrow niviues, which give 
rise to clear springs that once famished tlie fraternity 
of Sonari a ifh drinking water. The hill is covered 
with trb^ and low thorny jnng^d; and the place is 
noAV as %41d and desolate as it was once cheerful and 
nourishing when the hymn of praise was chanted by 
several thousand voices, 

4, The Great Tope ftt Souarl is situated in the 
midst of a square court, 240 feet each side. In tlie 
south-west corner thei-e is a solid square mass of 
masomy, from 12 to 15 feet in height, and 311 feet on 
each side. In the north-east comer there is n tlight 
of stejis, 4i feet wide, leotUng to the top. The object 
of this building and of similnr structures at Saldhiiru 
puzzled me very much, until 1 hiid seen the rums at 
* See Plate V, 
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Bhojpur, auiongfst ivliicb tliere is a very lar^e build¬ 
ing- of the Mine deseription, but in a more perfect 
state- Aa this was undoubtedly a temple, I presume 
tliiit the Sonuri structure wns only the basement or 
terrace of a Buddhist temple, 

3, Tile Toi>e itself* is a solid hemisphere, 4S feet 
in diameter, of dry stones, without, either cement or 
much This is raised above the terrace on a ryUn- 
drieal plinth 4 feet in heig^Iit. The terrace Itself is 
5^ feet broad by feet in height* The Tope is 
nearly perfect, not more than 0 feet of its entire 
height buying been lost. It was once sturoounted by 
a square Biiddhiat railing, of w bieh only a few Irag- 
ments now remain. The pillars were rather less than 
3 feet in height, w ith a section of OJ inches face, hy fl 
inches side- There w'ere three rails, each 8 inches 
deep by 3^ inches thick- The railing woa all formed 
of white sand-stone, from the Udayagiri hill, ivhile 
the Tope itself was hudt of the claret-coloured sand¬ 
stone of the SSonari hill. (See tigs. 2 and 3, Plate 
XXIII.) 

0- The base of the Tope w'as surrounded by a 
Buddhist ruibng, 4 feet S inches in height, of which 
nothing now remains but a few broken pillars, and 
two or three small fragments of coping. Tlie pillars 
wcrt^ 3 feet 8^ inches in height, with a section of 0^ 
inches tace by 8 inches side- There were three 
railings, each 13 inches long, 11 inelie* broad, and 
3^ inches tliicfc- Tlie coping was difierent from that 
* Sm Plate .\XnJ. 
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of tho Sfwicbi miliiinps. It \vm Inches in liPig^ht, 
Riid the upper half had a projection of 2 Inches on the 
outer face* The pillars were omainented on lire 
outer faces with medallions of full nnrl linlf lottis 
llowerSj. as flhow^l in the iriig'riient} Plato IX* This 
railings was erected in the esiine manner as those at 
Siinchij by the gifts of many difterent individimls. 
Two of these simple recortls Rtill remain (see Plate 
XXIIl, figs. 8 and 0). 

*4fffFa*^tnci) Dhanut Gvinta AdVftka-^ 

i^tnaia flditani* 

“ Gift of DnAiiHA Qvp^Aj blio new man (i. tlin rcgsuerated) 
Uie pQpU of AhVVA PsAilAWSAKA*'' 

Fijf, AUetuifiif tSdffAa a^naiti, 

Gift of SAaflllA RAKSaiTA, the pupil of ARYTA PHASAJfRAKX*'^ 

7, In No* 13 of the m&eripdons from the great 
Tope nt Siiuchi, we have n record of a gift made hy 
AnrY i PjiAiii.v>NAKA himselfj aho is there called a 
JBhikAhi/, or mendicant monk. As the name does not 
appear again mnongst nearly three hundred inacrip- 
tioiiB, it seems highl}' probable that the Bhihshu of 
the one record and the teacher of the otlicrs are the 
same peinion. This would fix the date of the Tope in 
the latter end of Asoka a reign, coeval with that of 
the neighhouriug To|)e, No. 2, which vdll presejitl}' be 
described. 

8. A shaft was sunk down the centre of this Tope, 
and at u depth of little more than 0 feet a large slab 
was reached, which on lieing raised disclosed the relic- 
rbnmber strewn udth fragments of stone boxes. The 
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frogments were carefully collected and afterwards put 
togetlierj but no trace of boue or of other relic was 
discovered. Tlie largest of tlie relic-boxes is a cylin¬ 
der 4 inches iu height and upwards of 8 inches in 
breadth; covered by a domed lid of the same hue sand¬ 
stone having a rise of more than 2 inches. Inside 
tMs was a smaller stone box of the same description; 
but only 5| inches in diameter and 3| inches in total 
height. Inside this, again, there was a third stone 
box or casket only 1| incl} in diameter, and of a 
different shape, being nearly spherical with a pin¬ 
nacled top. Lastly, inside this tl^ere was a small 
crystal casket only seven-eighths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. This little casket must once have enshrined 
some minute portion of bone, or perhaps a single 
tooth of the holy Buddha j but, after the most careful 
search of the chamber, no trace of any relic was dis¬ 
covered. As the relic-chamber w'os near the summit 
of the Tope, the probability is that the villagors Imd 
opened it long before, and that w hen the relic-boxes 
Were broken the minute fragment of bone was dropped 
into the chamber, and after the la{>se of years had 
become mingled with its kindred dust. 


NO, 2 TOrE.—fiONAllI, 


aid 


CHAPTBll XXin. 

t 

m. 3 TOPE,—SOiNiRI, 

1, The eecoiid of the Sou^i Toi)€fi* is situated nortli 
by west from the Great Tope at a distance of three 
buudred and fifteen feet. The bearing, 108 de^, 
is so very nearly the same as that betweea Noe, 1, 
and II. Topes at Sauohi^ that I eoDuot help 
pectiug that there must have been some peeuliur 
flignifieaiice iu this particular angle. The Sfuichi 
angle is 100 deg.^ and the mean between the two ia 
106 deg. At Siuiclu the fine ia prolonged to the 
eastward to a lofty temple. At Sonari also It Is 
extended iu the same direction to No, 3 Tope w'hich 
bears 102 E, from die Great Tope, 

2. No, 2 Tope is situated in on enclosure lOd feet 
square. It is a solid hemiapbere of dry Btoue^ 2?J 
feet in diameterj raised on a cylindrical pliutli feet 
in height. The terrace is 5 feet 8 inches broad^ and 
13 feet in height. This is gained by a double flight 
of stejis each 20 feet long, which meet at a landing 
0^ feet long by 0 feet broad. No trace of rollings or 
* S« Plate XXIV, 
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pilinnclea potiltl l)e diacoverefl; but tbe Tope is otber- 
wiae tolerably [perfect, n^^ore tliaii feet having 
been lost* ^ 

•5* A shaft was sunk dowTi the centre of tbe Tope^ 
which at 7 feet reached the slab forming the bd of the 
rehc-chamber. The chamber itself was 1|- foot in 
depth, and its bottom, w]jere the relics were dej> 08 ited, 
was on the same level aa the hose of the hemisphere* 

4, In the charolier was found a large steatito vaae 
profusely but coarsely ornamented with elephants and 
hort^es^ and iudescribable wduged animnJs of rude 
execudon. The vase was covered h 3 " a plain lid, 
secured by lac* Inside this vase were found five 
relic-caskets, each containing portions of human bone, 
with nn inscription recording the name of the peraoa 
whose relics were enshrined therein. 

0 , No. 1 Kelic-casket is a round flat box of crystal, 
'2 inches in diameter, and sLx-tenthe of an inch in 
height. As the ciystal was too hard a substance to 
be inscribed, tlie name and title of tlie holv niaii were 
caned on a small piece of stone three quarters of 
an inclt long and only half an inch broad. The 
inscription, w hich is engroved on both sides, is one of 
the most interesting of these discoveries:— 

Sapriritam Goti- ]| f 

■^puffwt SncA Urmacftta ) f t-ina 

(Ttclicp) of the ^tnancipnUi^ GnriPtJTaA, tbo brotber of religion 
amnngAt the of the 

As a fuU explanation of this legend has been given 
in m 3 " account of the diflerent religious missions 
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despatt‘liGd by Aeoka to diflereiit countries borderiu^ 
upon luditii uotlimg* more need be added in tbis 
{dace, (fsee Plate XXIV») 

(1, Xo* 9 Relic-ctiaket h of a dark mottled steatite, 
nearly liemlspberieal iu sliape, with a flat bottom and 
phiiuicled topj Similar to the aniallGst of tbe stone 
caskets found in Xo. 1 Tojje. Tbe inscription is 
engraved on the outside of the 

SayttrUnM Majkiowta Kvdiat-pvtavi. I 

^‘^(Itolics) of tlifl oEiuiQFipiilted MAJiiiUAj tlie SOD of Xodini" | 

Majhima is the Sanskrit MudhyumUf and Kodini is 
perhaps the remaeular form of Aohudmifaf wbicli is 
tlie name of one of the eighty prineijud diseiples of 
Euddba. In No. 9 Tope at Sdnchi the relics of a 
second, or of the same Majliima were found, but in 
the inscrijition the patronymic is omitted* As the 
relics of K^if^/ipa-gotra were found in both Topes, it 
seems probable that tlie tno Majhnuas were the same 
person, who was placed at the head of the Hemawanta 
Mission after the meeting of the Third Sjmod in b. c* 

941. His father KodhU was jirohahly a descendant 
of the great Kohudbipn the companion of Buddha* 

7 * No* 3 Eelic-ciisket is similar in shape and size 
to No* 9, and is of the same dark*coioured and 
mottled steatite* The mscriptiotij engraved around 
the outside of the lid, is 

SiipuriiOM Xoiipvtasa Xdiapa Gotasa Shva ITtnniiratdcha^ 
riyatu, 

“ (Relics) of tbo oDamcipAtcd sou of Koti, the 

miulonarj to the vUulo Mmarrmta" 
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The relics of Kfisvapa were also found in No, £2' 
Tope at Sanchi with the a4une inscription recorditig 
hjfl iiiLssiou to the Hemavoantay but omitting- the 
patronymic. 

8 . No. 4 Relic-casket is similar to Nos, 2 and 3, 
The inscription engraved on the top of the lid is— 

&i/mriuio KotUnputata. 

**(Kelics) of the emancipated KosisictiTRA.” 

Another portion of Kodki’s peUcs was Ibmid in No, 
2 Topo at Sanchi. 

9. No S Relic-casket is of black steatitej and is 
sha]>cd somewhat like a pear. The outside is or¬ 
namented by n succession of triangles, nltemately 
plain and crossed. The inscription occupies the plain 
trmngles on the lower half of the casket. 

iS!!ip«n#fl(w) AlalHigimta. 

(Heliw) of the eninnciipnted ii:,*BAa iiiJi," 

AJInhajtpv or Altirri was one of the eight cities 
wliicb obtained u iHjrtion of Buddha's rcUeSj and 
perliuiis the name of Akbagiru may have been de¬ 
rived from the city. Relics of Apagini were found 
in No. 2 To|ie at Sanchi j and I suspect that the two 
names are tlie same ; the letter ^ having been in- 
advertcntlj' omitted in the Siinchi inscription, 

10 . The erection of this Tope, which contained the 
relics of no less than four of the Buddhist teachers 
whose aeliea had already been discovered in No. 2 
Tope at Shnchi, must evidently be referred to the 
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pnrae period^ towards the end of the third century 
before our era, by which time all the eminent tuLs- 
siouarles employed by Aaoka for the propag^tioii of 
his reli^on must have closed their eartldy career. 


OTHER TOPES AT SON ART. 

n. The Teinaliiing" Topes at Soniiri are aR of Bmall 
dunenBions.* Tlie most perfect were Nos. 3,3, and 8; 
but even these had been opened before, and on the 
removal of a little nihbish in No. 3, the broken 
chamber was discovered quite empty. Nos, 4, 0, 
and 7, w'ere mere circular foundations. No. S has a 
diameter of 10feet, aith a present height of 0 feet. 
The bottom of the chamber ia 3 feet above the gromid. 
No. 0 is a nearly pertect little Tope. It is 14 feet 4 
inches in diameter at base with a height of 0 feet. 
The uppr diameter is 10 feet 4 inches. The terrace 
is feet in breadtli, and 1^ foot in height. Its 
whole licight could not have l>een more than 124 
No, S is very much mined. It has a diameter of ISJ 
feet, with a terrace 3 feet broad and 3 feet high. 




* Soe Pitta V, 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

TOPES OF SATDHA'RA, 

1 , Hie group of Topes kiiowD && the Satdhiira 
Topes ore situated ou the left bank of the Besnli River 
yiAt below the junction of tlie Ghora-paehur River** 
Sot-dh5i*a means literally the hundred streams, 
and the place most probably received its name Irom 
the number of streams which meet at this point. The 
hill on which the Topes stand here forms a ])er|ien- 
diciilar clifl', beneath which flows the Resuli River 
through iL deep rocky gleu. The view up the river 
is one of the most beandAil 1 have seen in India. 
Above are the Tojies, those mysterious piles which 
have hattled the g^-eat destro_ver Time for upwards of 
two thousand years. Reuenth are the clear emerald 
waters of the Besali; ou one mde darkly shadowed 
by the overhanj^ing- trees and frowning clitFs; on the 
other side sparkling bright in the noon-day sun. The 
selection of this lovely spot show's that the Hiiddhist 
Biliks hn w as not without a lively appreciation of the 


* See Flute? I. und V, 
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beauties of that nature ivliicb he Tvor^hipped under 
the name of Uhamut, 

2. The Topes are situated about two miles to the 
IV »fe.AV, of the small vTlla^e of Firozjiur^ and about 
three tildes lix)m the villag-e of Soniiri, The largest 
of the Tojves is now a vast niiiious mound of brick¬ 
work that has once been faced with stone like the 
g^reat Tope at Sanchi, wMch it almost rivals in sizo.* 
Tlic base of the dome is 101 feet in diameter- but its 
present heig-ht is only 30 feet. The terrace is 0 feet 
wide with a height of 12 feet aWe the ground. The 
total heig-ht tlierefore Ls 43 feet as it now stands - but 
as the hemisphere was an essential part of every 
Tojic, the heig^ht could not have been less than the 
radius^ or 00^ feet; and was most probably some- 
wLat more. The Tope was crowned by a Buddhist 
railing-j of which several pillars still remain lyitig- 
together upon the terrace. Some pillars of the square 
pedestal also remain; and there can be no doubt that 
this Tope was once completed with the jiiniiade, 
wliich has already been described in the account of 
the Sanchi Topes. 

3. The circular railing w'hich surrounded the top 
consisted of pillars 2 feet 4^ inches in height w ith a 
section of 0 inches face, and 7 inches side. There 
w'ere only twa raila, each 10 inchea deep, and 
inches tliick. The w hole was surmounted by an archi¬ 
trave or coping, 10 J inches high and 0 inches thick. 
The square railing of the pedestal had pdlara of the 
■ Sw plnte XXV., fig. 3. 
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same section but as there were three rails the pillars 
were 3 feet 5 inches in height. They were orimroented 
with the usual medoUioiia of Ml anil half lotus 
fiow'ers* 

4. A perpendicular shaft was sunk to n depth of 
10 feet, hut without any discovery* Aa the great 
hnek I’ope at Sanchi liad not jielded any relicj^, and 
as we w'ere pressed for time, we gave up the farther 
opening of this Tope. My own opinion regarding 
these large To{>ea is that the relics were alw-ayo placed 
near the top so as to be readily accessible for the 
purpose of showiiig them to the people ou stated 
festivals* Now os the great Satdhhra Tope has cer¬ 
tainly lost at least ten feet of its height, and probably 
moi'e, it eeeuicd to me very unlikely that any relics 
w ould he found in it: hut, had time permitted, I 
should have carried down the shaft to the level of the 
ground* 

5* Around this Tope there are three of those re¬ 
markably solid masses of building, of w hich one boa 
already been descriljod in my account of the Great 
Top at Soiiori. Tlie first, which is half eugageti ilk 
the northern wall of the court-yard, is 56 feet long 
from east to west, and 48 feet broad, witli an average 
height of from 10 to IS feet* The second, w hich is 
immediately outaide the western ’aall of the court¬ 
yard, is 80 feet long from north to south, and nearly 
00 feet broad. The third is in a more prfect state* 
It stands due west from the second, and on the very 
edge of the clifl'overhanging the river; the w'all on 
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thb side beinn* biii!t up to n Cfrasidefuble h^'ig^bt* This 
build ill" is about. 08 feet long" luid 55 feet broscl^ with 
mi nvertige heig^lit of 10 feet above the grouucl. It is 



into an open passage, from wliicli a flight of steps, 4J 
feet wide, oseeiids towards the north to the top of the 
platform. All of these buildings were most probably 
temples, of which nothing but the raised basements 
now remain. The people know them by the common 
name of Siddh^kn-mah^n^ or “ saints’ housea.” As 
the term Siddha^ the “ perfected/’ or finished,” w-mt 
a common title of the Bodhisatwas, it is probable 
that these places are only the rem ains of their resi¬ 
dences. 


NO. 5 TOPE.-SATDhAra. 


fl. This ruined Tope stands at a distance of 2.30 
feet to the N.N.W. of the great Tope. It is 24 feet 
in dlaiueterj but only 8 feet in height, and has a trace 
of a small raised terrace.* A shaft w as sunk In it to a 
depth of 0 feet, when some stones falling in, two small 
steatite caskets 'were seen l}iiig at the bottom. Tlie 
stones were loose ; there was no trace of any chamber j 
and the caskets were both much discoloured on the 
upper surface. It is evident therefore that the Tojie 
had been opened before by the villagers j who, find¬ 
ing nothing but a few caldued bones, had replaced 


* 3«e Flaw fig. 2. 
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th« relic-ca.sketSj and filled up the hole^ again iiitli 
locxie 

7- Tfipge ca^kefs are of a ]>Eile mottled steatite^ each 
tliree inches in dianieter, and two inches in heiglit* 
They are iiiBcribcd iiitJide the lids, the one with Sftri- 
pu/ii:ta “ (llelicii) of SimpiiTiiA,’^ sind ilie other with 
Mftha-Moffal/tmisa “ (Uelics) of Maha MotiALAiSA.” 
See Plate XX V.j fig!?. 4, 8. The hi^torj’ of these two 
holy men, the right and left hand disciples of Buddha, 
lias already been given in my account of the opening 
of No. 8 Tope at Sanchi. Tlie only real diflerence 
betw een the alphabetical characters of the Siiachi and 
Satdhiira inscriptions, is in the position of the vowel o, 
W’hich, in the Siinchi legend, is attached to the top of 
the OT, whei’cas in the Satdhiira legend it is attached 
to the middle of the letter. This variety may have 
been only a mere matter of taste with the engraver j 
hut as it is also possible that it may be the result of a 
difterence of dote, it is worthy of remark. 

NO 7 TOPE.—SATDHlUA. 

8. This Tope Is similar in all re.si>ects to that 
w'hich has jnst been described, but somewhat more 
perfect.* The diameter of the hemisphere is 24 feet ■ 
the terrace is 2 feet broad; and the whole height at 
present is ft feet. A shaft w'os sunk down to the 
centre to a depth of 4 feet, w'hen a large irregular- 
shaped slab, 8 inches thick, tins rcachctl. On this 
• Sflo Plate XXV., fig. I. 
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being niLswl wp row a cimmberj 1 foot S inclies long 
from north to i?out!i, by 1 foot 3 incLea broody and J 
foot 0^ inches in depth. The bottom of the chamber 
was tlierefore only I foot 3^ inches above the teri-acc. 
l!i the ch&niber there were two red earthenware pots^ 
or covers, shaped like beehives* See Plate XXV.^ figs, 
8 and 0. On raising the larger cover, wliich was 11:^ 
inches in height, we saw a cylindrical red earthen¬ 
ware box, 74 ^ laches in diameter, closed by a domed 
lid. There was no inscription of any kind. The 
mouth of this vase is broken in two places; and I 
believe that it was an alins-ilish of the holv man 
ivhose relics were here enshrined* 

1). On raising the smaller cover, winch was Pj 
inches in height, we found a similar red earthenware 
liox, coutainiag two small caskets, one of steatite and 
the other of red earthenware, and both without 
inscriptions. Of these relies, therefore, nothing 
more can be said, than that they are probably the 
remains of some of the principal teachers of the 
Satdhtira fraternity* 


ID. The remaining Topes at Satdhura are now 
little more than mere circles of stone, from to iK) 
feet in diameter. Two of them ore hollow in the 
centre, and contain trees; and it is therefore jiossjhlo 
that these circular walls may once have liccn only the 
enclosures around different holy trees. It b remark- 
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able, however, that at Satdh^a we found one eoUtaiy 
ti*uee of the real biiilderj^ of tbe;^ Topes, iti the uaiue 
of liuddha Bithuj or ** Buddha’s Topea,” which is the 
name still current amongst the people for these 
massive and mynterious piles. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TOPES AT BHOJPnH: 

1, The Buddliist remtiins at tliis place were first 
Tisited bv niy brotlierj who gave a brief notice of 
them under the name of «the Pii>alijQ-BijoH Topes*”* 
The former name is so common in this part of the 
country^ that it is the usual practice to add the iiame 
of Bijoh to distlngfuifih it from the other Pipaliyiis- 
In the same way Sanchi is invariahly called SiuicUU 
K&nakhera, to tbstiuguish it from two other places of 
the same name. As Bhojpur has long been a deserted 
idilage, my brother probably never heard of its name. 
The ruined houses of Bhojpur, however, stiU remain 
on the hill between the Topes, and 1 have adopted 
this name in preference to the other®, ns it may possi¬ 
bly have had some connection with the monastic estab- 
liabment in the midst of which it is situated* 

S. The Topes of Bhojpurf stand on the southern 
end of a low range of hills, 0 miles to the S.S.E. of 
Bhilsn, and 7 mUes to Bie E,S.E. of Sfmclii. To 

* JFoiinuil Bocactj of Hangul svi. 76'3' 

f See Platoa VI, and XXVL 
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tlie S*S.W. stflnds t)je celebmt<?d Fort of RoyseTi, 
which offered @o gallant a resistance to tlie tmacherons 
Shir ShOlu On the west the great Sanehi To|>e, and on 
the east the Andher Topes are all distinctly visible. 

3. The Topes are situated on the south-east comer 
of the hill, on four successive stagesj rising one aljove 
the other, and separate! by rocky ledges, which here 
and there have been formed into rude steps* The 
principal To])ea sttuid on the nppermost stage, and 
are very nearly in a straight line from north to south. 
On tJie same stage, to the east, are the mined houses 
of Jihojpur, and to the west are the remains of a 
large square solid building, 06 feet long by 84 feet 
broad* The mine of a second building knoT^m by two 
names, either as SkMk-ka-maMnf the Soint^s house ;” 
or, as MAdhu-Deo^ka-maTiditr^ the " Temjde of Mti- 
dhava Dev a, that is, hirishna, are 113 feet long from, 
east to vi'est, and 82 feet broad, and upwards of 20 
feet* in height* The vialls slope considerably, and 
□re supported by square towers of small projection at 
the coniers* The entrance is in the north-east comer, 
from which a flight of steps leo<ls to the top of the 
terrace, which is covered with grass. At the western 
end there is a small ruined temple,f of which the 

Seventeen feet Jiigh aa. aortti and cart eidea, nfid twcntj-eigljt 
foot lifgh on the other aides. The wafls have a slope of one inch 
for every cubit of height, 

f Amengrt Sir Chari® D%Jj's lithogmpbed aketeh® on the 
new road fiom Cidcntta to Gjn, there a, opo of py templo at 
Badh-Oya or (Bodbi Gya), uiich stnods upon a solid terrace, the 
eame ta thia at Bb^fpor* 
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doorwny niid n. few pillars are Rtill standingf* The 
enshrined fit^re of Buddha is squatted in the usual 
mnniierj Tidth the soles of the feet turned up, the 
rijrht hand lying- over the kneej :ind the left placed in 
the lap* To the right and left of the head there are 
representations of Topes and other ornaments. Be¬ 
low, thcrt’ is the fblloiJi'ing inscription in characters of 
the seventh or eighth century, similar to that which I 
extracted from the Shmuth Tope near Benares, 

51S DAfirmmti fttfv ptvtlhiiv4iy hrtHn Tnih/tgato 

Jlyamdnt tfthincJia yc tttrvtlha, rraw rtidi 

nil thi&g^a fmis caiioe, that caiue bath tha 

TataAojita ex^aincd^ The cnoBe of their extinotioV ths gre^t 
flAcetic hath bJso declared.” \ 

Dharma is personified Nature, or all existing things, 
TatMgaia ami Jfdaha Srumana are names of Buddha, 
Besides this figure of Buddha, there are some small 
broken images, of which one is recognizable os Siirya, 
or the Sun, with his seven-horsed chariot represented 
on tlie pedestal. 


UPPERMOST STAGE OF TOPES. 

No. 1 Tope, A.—Bnojroa, 

4. There ia a considerable hreach on the soutli 
side of this Tope ; but the hemisphere of dry stones 
Ls otherwise nearly i«erfect, excepting the up]>CT sur¬ 
face, which is wonting in all the Topes, The dia¬ 
meter of the hemisphere is 60 feet O' inches, and the 
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heig'lit of tlie cj-'liiidrical plinth above the terrace 13 4 
feet. The terrace itself is 11 ^ feet m breadth and 5 
feet in heig’Ut. The height above tiie terrace is i34 
feet 8 inches.* A shaft was sunk to a depth of 
feet without any discovery being made; and aa we 
were preased for time, we were relnctantly obliged to 
leave the excavation unfimshed. I feel contident, 
however, that the complete excavation of thia Tope 
will lead to some imjmrtant discovery, perhaps more 
interesting than any that haa j et been made. The 
Tope is situated ki an enclosure i?52 feet long by 214 
feet broad. 


No. 9 Tors, B,—Bhojpcjr. 

5 . This 13 one of the most perfect of all tho To|)es 
around Bhilsa. The top is, of course, gone, but 
the double flight of steps to the west is stQl complete, 
and the traveller may mount tlie terrace and peram¬ 
bulate the Tope. It stands just 300 feet to ibe south 
of the great Toj)e, and is snrromided by an enclosure 
340 feet long, and 310 feet broad. Tlie base of tlie 
hemisphere is 30 feet in diameter, and its present 
height, including the cylindrical plinth of 4 feet, is 
14^ feet. The terrace is 0 feet broad and 7 feet 
high. It is reached by a doiiblo flight of steps, 4J 
feet in breadth, which meet at a landing, 7 feet 
square, on the outside of the terrace. Tlie whole is 
built of dry stones, without any mortar or mud. 

• Seo Plata XXVI. 
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G. A ebnH sunk flown the middlei w hich^ At 
the eud of two hours' labour^ had reochod the rehc- 
chomberj at a height of OJ feet above the teiroeo* 
The chamljer was a square of Ij footj w ith a de|>th of 
foot. Inside w'e found a hemispherical cover of red 
eartheuwaroj 0 inches in height^ and 1 foot 4 inches 
lu diameter^ beneath which w'as a rad carthenw'ara 
boXj 8 J inches in its greatest diameter, and 0 inches 
ill height. The lid hud been thickly coated with 
’whitew'aah, on Avhich tlie traces, of ink letters w'cre 3 'et 
visible j hut so much of the wdiitew^ash hail peeled olT 
in the lapse of ages^ that not even a single letter was 
legible. This is the more to be regretted, as the 
relic-casket found inside is the most curious and costly 
of all our discoveries, Tlie lid of the box w as white- 
w'aabed inside, and the white colour is os fresh as if it 
had been recently" done. Ou seeing this I could not 
help wishing that the inscription had been placed 
inside the lid. 

7* The relic-caeket is a small crj'atol Tope, w ith its 
terrace, plinth, hemispherical dome, square pedestal, 
and double chatta pinnacle, all complete. It is showm 
in half size (in Plate XXVI,) placed inside the 
earthenware box in which it w'os found. The top is 
pierced with a small per()eiidiculur shaf^, to w'hich 
the pinnacle forms a stopper. The bottom of the 
shall is the relic*chaiiiber, in which we found stinie 
minute jiieces of bone. In the red earthenware box 
there w'ere several small [)iece 8 of bone, ntid a series 
of the seven precious tilings usually placed along with 
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tlie relics of an eminent person. These eonskted ot 
4 thin, round hits of ^Id, weigfhiug: altogether only a 
few grains, 1 head of gnmetj or Badabihnui ruby, 1 
ciy'stal head, 2 beads of pale greenisti eiystal, and 
eome minute frngTucnts of pearl. Por another series 
of the seren pi-edoiis things, see my account of the 
opening of Ko. 3 Tope at Simelii, in which the pre¬ 
cious metal is omitted- 


No- 3 Tops, C-—BHorpirB, 

8 - This was a ruinous-looking mound, 14 feet in 
height, but with a slight trace of circular form on 
one side. The shaft was sunk down the centre to a 
depth of eight feet, but without any discovery. From 
the best mea.surements that I could make, the dia¬ 
meter appeared to be about 40 feet, or one foot more 
than that of No. 2 Tope. Now, the relics of that 
Tope were found at a height of more than 15 feet 
above the ground, and as the remains of this Tope 
w ere only 14 feet high, we concluded that the relics 
had long ago been removed along with the upper half 
of the Tope. One curious feet which we obser^'ed 
was that the Tope had been built in four distinct 
quadrants of masonry, meeting at a point, by w hich 
means the centre of the structure w'os accurately 
preseiwcd. 
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Nft. 4 Topk, B.—Bhojpub, 


9 . Tills Tope j)<taMtls ill qn enclositre of 130 feet 
squiLTo, mid 750 feet due south from No* 3* The hase 
of the hemisphere is 31 leet 2 inches in dlumeter* It is 
raised on a evliudricnl pliutli 3 feet iii heig-ht above 
the terracej ivhieh is itself OJ feet in breadth, and 4^ 
feet in heig'ht. Tlie present lieig'ht of tlie To|m* Ls 10 
feet A shaft iviis aniik down the centre, nhich 
reached the relic-clmmher at a depth of 5^ feet, Tlie 
chamber itself was 2 feet 5 inches deeji j the level 
of the Iwttom bein^ 4 feet 4 inches above the terrace* 
In the chomher we found a black car then wore box 
(see Plate XXVI*, fig'* 0), containing' an earthenware 
bowl covered by a lid of die same material, on winch 
is the word MuHj the holy”—a title generally 

applied to Buddha himself Inside the bowl was a 
small crystal cjisket, with a perfectly flat lid- Tliis 
casket is renmrkahle for the thinness of its sides, 
which in such a hard material must have been most 
ditficult' of execution. This casket contained notliing 
hut a little browtiish-red powder, which I believe to 
be only a jiortlon of the dust w^hich had found its way 
into all the reUc’-chainbers in the lapse of ages* I 
presume, therefore, that this Toise liad been opened by 
the villugers* 

10 , To the east of this Tope, at a distance of 50 
feet, there ts the circular foundation of another Tope, 
18 fe«t in diameter, w ilh a terrace 3 feet in breadth, 
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iiTid beyond this, apfain, there is another of tlie same 
dinienaions. 


SECOND STAGE OF TOPES. 

No. 7 Tope, a,—Buojpuit. 

11 , This Tope IB situated on the eastern edge of 
the second 8 t 4 ig:ej at n dUtance of 8^0 feet from the 
Great Topot on tlie uppermost platfonn. TJie dia¬ 
meter of the hemisphere is 32 feet 4 inches, and its 
present heig'lit is 11 feet above the cyliiidiiciU plinth, 
n hich is only 1 foot 8 inches in iieight. The terrace 
is very small for a Tope of tliis size,* its breadth 
being* only 1 foot 8 inches, and its height 1J foot. 
The whole height of the Tope is therefore little more 
than 14 feet, 

12 . A shaft was simk os usual, the centre j 

but at n depth of less than 8 feet the edge of the 
relic-chamber was discovered on the south side of tlie 
excavation. On measureiijeut, tlie centi'e of tJie relic- 
chaiiiber wi^ found to be 3 feet to the south of the 
centre of the Tope. In cases of this kind, 1 always 
suspect that a second chamber has Ibrmerly existed^ 
sucli as we found in Tope Jfo. 17j kj nt Bhojpur 
(See Plate XXX., tig. 5), and that it was destroyed 
when opened by the villagers. A presumptive proof 
of this suppsition was found in the disposition and 
contents of the relic-chamber. One of the side etones 

• 3w Plata XXVII., 6gs. 1 and 2. 
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was displaced, aud its end thruat some three inches 
into the chamber* The lid of the red earthenware 
ixjs was separated from the bottom, aud each half 
contained an earthenware vasej both without lids, and 
one \^ith a broken neck. The whole chami>er w'as 
full of leaves and earth, and small stones, nuioiig^st 
which rubbish we found the lids of the two vases* 
Now, the relic-chamber, which was 9 feet 8 inches 
above the terrace, was only 15 feet square niid 8 inches 
deep. It could scarcely, therefore, have been in¬ 
tended to hold both of the vases which were found In 
iti One of these vogea was, no doubt, orig-inally 
placed in the red earthenware box j and it is psisible 
that the other vase may have been placed in the 
comer of the chamber j hut it seems to me more pro¬ 
bable that it should have been placed in another 
chaml>cr* 

18. Both of these eartlienwore vases ore inscribed; 
and fls these ore the only inscrijitioris thot were found 
at Bhojpur tlieir occurrence is remarkable. ITic red 
eartjj^snware box is shoTra iu Plate XXV11*, 8, on 

a scale of ont»-ei^hth of the original size. The larger 
vase is given m fig. 4 of the same Plate. It is 
inches in height and 0.{ inches in breadth—the widtli 
of the neck, which is broken, licing 8 iiiches. 
upper surface is omaroented udth u succession of dotted 
figures, aud on the body of the bowl is the legencl 
Jr*atitOf the degraded.^* This sunjde inscription is a 
curious and unexpected iUiistratiou of the most com¬ 
mon punishment for breaches of discipline in the 
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ancient Buddliiet Church, Tlie pumshinent of dfv 
gradation^* was aw^arded far indecent cou^'erBUtioUj or 
for inmioral hehaTiourj or for cniisiti^ dia»eiision!i 
amongst the frntcniiti,,* The Patito (Sanskrit 
Patitya) tutiat fhercfore have been guilty of one of 
these tlu‘ee sins. The ceremoTiy-|- of degradation 
cousiste<l in turning the oflemler^s aljnsniLsli upside 
down, in which jwsition it was left until rccoiicUiation 
had taken place, when the ahiis-dish th us again set 
upright. Ill the ^ireaeut case we nia^" fiU])pose that 
the ofTendhig monk had died during his degradation, 
and that his olnis-dish had lieen thus inserihed at 
Ilia own request Os a mark of liLi jwnitence and 
humility, 

14. The smaller vase is of red earthenware, 4^ 
iuehps in height and iienrU" 5 inches in width. On 
the upper surface of the bowl la the legend Uptihiia-' 
kwiaj ^^Eelics of Upahitaka,” which was no doubt 
the name of one of the leading monks of the Bhojpur 
fraternity. 

Id. It is scarcely possible to determine the age of 
tills Tape Gscept conjecturally. The forms of the 
alphabetical characters in the two inscriptions show 
that its date cannot he much later than the end of the 
third century before our era ; ulule the lowness of the 
plinth on which the dome stands shows that it was 
most probably erected in the beginning of Asoka's 

' Csoma da Karos—Audyois of tha DuIvb^ in Aiuitic Ra- 
Hetiixlies of Bengal, ii, 62, 

t Ditto, ditto, p, 67. 
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reign.^ The date may therefore be stated approxi- 
uiateljr^as'the latter lialf of the third centur)* before 
the ChristiSii era. 


No. 8 Tope, b.—B uojpoe. 

10. Thw is the largest Tope on the second stage of 
the hfll, the base of the dome being 38J feet in 
diameter. It stands to the south-west of the last 
Tope at a distance of 200 feet in the direction of 
No. 4 Tope.* The plinth is raised 3 feet above the 
terrace, which is 5 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 0^ 
feet in height, with a slope of 0 inches. As the 
height of the mound is now only 19^ feet, or only two- 
thirds of the original height of the Tope, it w not to be 
wondered at that the shaft which we sank down to the 
level of the terrace should have ^nelded no relics. 


No. 9 Tope, c,—-BHOJ pna. 

17. At 100 feet to the S.S.E. of the Tope, there 
is another of less size but equally ruinous. The base 
of the dome is 29 feet in diameter, and the height of 
the cylindrical plinth Is IJ foot. The terrace is 2^ feet 
broad, and 6J feet in height, with a slight slope out^ 
w'ords. The whole height is now only a little more 
than 14 feet. The usual shaft was sunk to u depth 
of nearly seven feet to the relic-chamber, in which 
• Fig. 6, PUt« XXVII. 
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was a larg’e box of red earthenware, Inside this was 
a double steatite vase* of a mottled purple colour, 
containing^ an abundance of human bones amongst 
which the following are recognizable:— 

Portion of temporal bone. 

Portion of parietal bone- The internal anrfaco still retains the 
branching lines called milci meniitpei- These portions of the 
skull are rery much solidified, which prorcs that they belonged 
to an old person. 

Three incisors, or front teeth. 

One molarf or back tooth, not folly developed, and therefore the 
backmait, or wisdom tooth. ^ 

Portions of Wno, forming the lower end of long arm bone. 

Portions of tibia ? 

Portions of Jmnttr, or thigh bone, with the linea aspera still 
strongly marked. 

Portions of phalanges ttnguium, or finger bones. 


No. 10 Topb, d.—B hojpur. 

18. Tlus ruinou.s Tope had a diameter of 19 feet, 
with a terrace 2 feet 8 inches broad and 3 feet in 
height. The whole height was only 74^ feet On 
removing a few stones we fotmd a chamber, 1 'foot 
square and 1 foot deep, filled with leaves and rubbish, 
and containing one complete earthenware box, and a 
part of a second. In the box there were a few small 
pieces of bone mixed >%'ith leaves and gravel. This 

• See Plato XXVIT., fig. 8. The lid of the large box is itself 
formed into a small box. 
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Tope hiid therefore certainly been opened before by 
the villag^ers. 


No. 11. Topb, e.—B hojpur. 


19. A tree was g^wing^ in the middle of this 
niine<l Tope which is only 13^ feet in diameter, with 
a terrace 3^ feet broad, and 6 feet high. On the 
west a double flight of steps 3 feet broad meet at a 
landing 6^ feet long by 4J feet broad. The removal 
of a few stones showed a chamber 18 inches square, 
and 13 inches deep, the bottom being on a level with 
the terrace. In the chamber we found a round 
earthen jar fall of bits of bone, leaves, and rubbish. 
Like the last Tope, this had evidently been opened 
before. 


20. The remaining Topes on the second stage of 
the hill may be described in a few words. 

No. 12 Tope, f, and No. 13, g, have each a 
diameter of 17 feet. No. 14, h, has a diameter of 
17}, and No. 15, i, of 18J feet, the present height 
being only 4 feet. No. 10, j, has a diameter of 23^ 
feet, with a terrace 3 feet broad. 

No. 17, k, has a diameter of lOJ feet, and a height 
of 0 feet. On removing a few stones we found two 
relic-cliambers at a height of 5 feet above the ground. 
The chambers stood respectively to the N.£. and 


r 
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S.w. of each other, althoiig^h the direction of their 
sides corresponded with the north, south, east, and 
west. See Plate XXX., r>. One chamber was 
9 inches square, and the other only 7 inches square. 
Insnle we found the remains of earthenware pots 
and bits of bone mixed with leaves and rubbish. This 
Toih' had also been opened by the villagers. 

No. 18, 1, has a diameter of lOJ feet, and No. 
19, m, of 13 feet; No. 20, n, w a mere circular 
foundation; No. 21, o, has a diameter of 18J feet; 
and No. 22, p, of 9^ feet, with a terrace of 1 foot 1 
inches. 


THIRD STAGE OF TOPES.—BHOJPUR. 

21. The third stage or platform of the hill is 
verj- narrow, and has only a few Tojws, all of wliich 
are of small size. 

No. 23, q, has a diameter of 19 feet, and a terrace 
of 1^ foot. A chamlier wa.s found in this Tope at a 
height of only 3 feet above the ground. It was I J 
foot long, U foot broad, and 0 inches deep; and it 
contain^ three earthenware jars filled with eartli and 
leaves. 

No. 24, r, is « feet in diameter, and is the smallest 
at Bhojpur; No. 25, 8, is 9 feet in diameter, with a 
terrace of only 0 inches ; No. 20, t, w 8 feet in diameter 
with a terrace of 14 inches; No. 27, u, is feet in 
diameter; No. 28, ▼, is 10 feet; and No. 29, w, is 7 
feet. 
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LOWERMOST STAGE OF TOPES.—BIIOJPUR. 

2*2. There are only eight Topes now remaining 
on tliis plutfonn of the hill all lying in a direction 
from north to south, and parallel to the other series. 

No. 30 Tope, o, is 8^ feet in diameter and 2 feet 
high, with a terrace of 1 foot 0 inches; No. 31,^, is 
10^ feet in diameter; No. 32,7, ^ 9 feet; No. 33, 
hi 13 feet; No. 34, f, is 10 feet; and No 36, 2, is 
17i feet in diameter. All these To|)es are standing 
clase too^ther at the northern end of the platform. 
At 000 feet to the south are the remains of No. 30 
Tope, n, and again at 000 feet to the south of this is 
No. 37 Toj>e, 0, which is now a mere mound of stones 
with a diameter of between 30 and 40 feet. A shaft 
was sunk down the centre of this Tope to the solid 
rock without any discover}'. 

23. A more careful examination of all the little 
heaps of stones l}'ing about these different stages of 
the hill would no doubt discover some ten or even 
Went}' more of these small Tojjes; but as they have 
all long ago been rifled by the villagers the labour 
would be completely thrown away. The old village 
of Bhojpur was no doubt entirely built of stones 
taken from these little Topes, and from the surround¬ 
ing walls of the great Topes. This will fully account 
for the few discoveries of interest amongst so many 
Topes; as not more than five, or jierhaps six, of the 
largest had escajHnl the hands of the spoilers. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ANDHER TOPES. 

1. The little villose of Audher is situated at the 
foot of a hill 10^ miles to the soutWest of Bhilsa, 
and Tj miles to the west of Bhojpur. The Topes are 
perched on the northern declivity of the hill just two 
miles from Andher, and on the very edgfe of the cliffj 
about 600 feet above the plain. The position is a 
very hue one, from wliich the eye wanders over the 
whole of the Bhilsa district to the north, till checked 
by the blue hills beyond Gyaraspur, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. The Great Tope at Sanchi, the 
Lohanjp rock at Bhilsa, and the holy hill of Udaya- 
^i, are the mast conspicuous objects in the landscai>e. 
Jiearer, and almost beneath one^s feet, are the nu¬ 
merous Topes of Bhojpur.* 


NO 1 TOPE.--ANDHER. 

2. This is one of the few Topes which has a 
Buddliist railing* still standing-.f Its preservation 
• Soe PUtes I. and V. 
t Seo Plate XXVII1., figs. 1 and 2. 
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is no doubt due to the secluded and inaccessible posi¬ 
tion of the Topes, which are not largpe enough to 
attract the eye, nlthoug'h they can be distinctly seen 
when iK)iuted out. The base of the dome, w hich is 
35 feet 2 inches in diameter, rests on a cylindrical 
plinth only 4 feet in heig-ht. The terrace, feet 
wide and 5 feet high, has a stone coping, along its 
outer edge, 15 inches in height, and 13 inches in 
thickness. This is the only instance of terrace-coping 
that now exists. From the style of the bas-reliefs ot 
To|>e8 on the Sanchi gateways, we had expecte<l to 
have found some terraces surrounded by Buddhist 
railinops, but w e were disapjmiiited, for not one of the 
numerous Topes excepting this has the slightest trace 
of a ledge of any kind. The rounded and massive 
coping forms an nj>propriate finish to the massive 
basement. On the west there is a double flight of 
steps, 4 feet 4 inches in width, which meet at a 
landing-place 7 feet 2 inches in length and 5^ feet in 
breadth. Several of the steps are |>erfect, 13J inches 
broad and 10 inches high; and, as the gateway is 
still standing, we Irnve here one of the most complete 
existing specimens of the second-rate Toj)e. 

3. The base is enclosed by a Buddhist railing 7 
feet in height, with an entnmce on the west formed 
in the same manner as those of the Sanchi To|h*s. 
Tlie pillars are 5 feet Sj inches in height, with a 
section of 14J inches face and lOj inches side. There 
are three railings each 18 inches broad, and Oj inches 
thick. The coping is the same as that of the terrace. 
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The pillars are omainented with full and half me- 
dalliong formed of lotus and other dowel's. The 
quadruple emblem of Dhariua^ Avhieh is seen on so 
many of the old coins, here occtipies a medallion,* 
On one of the jullars there is a short inscription in 
the usual style:— 

Dhufita M&iu 

“ Gift orDiriitvA'Sirii''s motljer.** 

Tile characters^ which are very' neatly cut and well 
foniied, are opfiarently as old as those of tiie fp'eat 
Siiin’hi Tope which dates in the reigii of Asoka, 
Tlie [>illars of the entrance are can tnl on both sides, 
and the two outer ones on three sides. The priucijml 
subjtfcts are^ a wheel-pillar H'itii a eapital fortnerTof 
two lions and an elephant, a holy tree stinuounted by 
a chatta, and a Tope. There is also another scene in 
which several figures are seated in a circle, each on a 
small scpiare couch. This may perhaps represent the 
meeting of one of the Buddhist Synods. The Tope 
is surrounded by the remains of a walled enclosure, 
and to the south there is one of thase massive founda* 
tions which have already been described. It is nearly 
70 feet long, and betw een 30 and 40 feet broad, hut - 
act more than fl feet high at present. 

4. A shaft was sunk down to the centre of ilie 
hemisphere, where we found a chamber 10 inches 
square, and 18 Inches in lieight on one side, by 10 
inches on the opposite side. Within was a round 
* See Pltttfl of tbi^ wurk. 
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stone boTj iiicltiia in lieiglitj 6J inches hroad at 
bottom, and oj>iy 5^ inches ot top. The chfimberj 
which ia 5^ Inches deep and 4 inches vntkj cojiUined 
nothing si^\*e n simdl quantity of black ashes and 
something’ like calcined nut-shells* Tlie lid of the box 
is inches in height, domed, and elig^htly bollon ed 
beneath* See Plate XXVIIIp, hg-* 3* Three feet 
beneath this dejwsit, and on a level with the tcmice, 
we found a second chamber^ somewhat slight^ formed, 
contfumng a hemispherical red earfheiiwai'e ves^d 10 
inches ill diameter turned with tlie month doTxmwards* 
Beneath tliis was a second vessel of red earthenware, 
8^^ inches in diameter, containing’ a black earthenware 
bowl 7 inches in diameter and 3^ inches in height* 
LastlVi inside tlie bowl there was a black earthenware 
vase fi inches in diameter and 4J inches in height, 
with a small lid of the same material,* Tins vase 
was empty. See Plate XXVllL, fig* 7* 

NO* 2 TOPE.—ANDITER* 

t>* One lmndre<l and tw*etity feet to tlie south-east 
of the last, there is a second Top of much smaller 
dimensions, hut in a much more prfect state than 
these bniltliags ure usually met with. The hose of 
the dome, which is 18 feet 10 inches in diameter, rests 
on ft cylindrical plinth 4 feet in height above the 
terrace, which is 4 feet 4 inches broad and 0 feet 

• Tha of tliwe blade reaBElfl is beautifuHj snunth, lunl uF 
a bright mo!tallio tuitlrc. 
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high. It is nenched by double flight of stepSj 4 
feet 8 inches brondj each step being 6 inches high and 
14 inches in width. The whole Ijeight oi the Tope 
as it now^ standsj is only 14 feet 7 inches.* 

0. A shaft was sunk down the centre of the Tope 
to the depth of 3^ feet, w hen we found the chamber 
foot broad and 1 foot deep. The sides of this 
chamber were not in the meridian os usual, but bore 
57^ deg, and 147^ deg- E. and W. respectively. 
Inside we found a large box of red earthenwarCj 9^ 
inches in diameter and 7^ inches in height,! containing 
a small tint casket of red earthenware and a tall 
steatite casket, botli inscribed. Beside the earthen¬ 
ware box, and mixed with the leaves and rubbish 
which half filled the chamber, ive found a large 
steatite vase with the neck partly broken, but luckily 
with the inscription complete. Tliis chamber bad 
evidently been opened before by tbe villngers. 

7. The flat earthenware casket is 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and nearly 1^ inch in heigh t.J The inscription 
on the outside of the lid is partially obliterated, but 
by supplxdiig a few letters, the sense is easily com¬ 
pleted. 

iSyapitrwsa T4irJiliipuia*a Gotiputti Aiev^Htf* 

‘ ** (Rdicft) of tbs emoocipated Vicimt-ecTBA. (son of Vnchbii), the 
pupil of Oorri-rtiTRA.** 

The relics of VAciiHi himself were found in ^o. 2 
Tope at Sanchi. 

* Sea Plate XXIX., figi. 1 and 2. 
t PlotiB XXlX.j, fig. 4. 
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8. The toll eteiilite cofiket is 3^ mehes in diameter 
at bottom, and 2^ indies nt top, with a heig-ht of 5^ 
inches. It h ornamented on the outside by bands of 
mouldings, between which the whole Burface is divided 
into triniig'les, alternately plain and barred.* The 
inscription on the top of the lid is— 

Sitpuriiasa Gi/tijmitua Xdkanavci Pabhdtanata K^nUnyf^otata. 

the pixLiDcipaCed wn of Goti, JUkaxaya Pbabita- 
fiAKA, of the race of Koaisi (or Koliudinya-)" 

In niy acconnt of the discoveries rnnde In No, 
2 Tope at Saiichi, I have already stated all that 
I can an^g-est regTirdiag' Kftkanara PrMdjtan, who 
W7ia the donor of Vachhi Savijuyata's relics to the 
SuTJchi friitemity, 

0. The larg:e steatite vaae'f is made of two pieces, 
ahich were fastened tog^ether with lac. Its oma- 
menta are similar to tjiose of the great vase found 
in No. 2 Tope nt Sonari; but the Andher vase has a 
narrow neck and no lid, and was once furnished aitli 
a Bpout, for which the hole still remains. No trace 
of this spout could be found in the relic-chamber, but 
I presume that it was similar to those which are 
represented in the S&nchi Inis-reliefe. See riato 
XXXIII, figs. 20 and 2L On the upper rim of the 
neck there is the following inscription:— 

SapurUaw Moynli^tiuni Gotiputa .ifmtjtnc. 

** of tUs eiiiAiicifiiited ModAi ienraA, tfao pu[nJ of Cort- 

pctha." 

10. EvcJi' thing that I can collect regarding this 
* rh[<! XXfX, fig. 3. f Plate XXIX., % 0, 
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celebrate! persotingc has ali^ady hera inCTitionecl. 
As the papil of Gotlputm, he \rag of course a con- 
teunHirarv of Goti^a otJjer son, Kukatia PrabhAsoTi; 
and it is lliereti>re very natural that we ehould find 
tbeir relica enshrined together* This Tope must of 
course be of the same age os No. 2 at Srincbi, or 
rather a few years later, ns Kukannta Prabhusati 
was still alive when the latter was erected* The date 
may therefore be fixed with some certnmty in fJOO 
n, c.j when tlie religioua enthusiasm excited by the 
steal and example of Asoka was still fervent. 


KO- 3 TOPE*—AKDHER. 

11_ This little Tope, w hich was the last that we 
hnd the pleasure of examining, was likewise one of 
the most complete ijj its preservation, and one of tlie 
most mtcrcsting in its contents. It stands to the 
noith-west of the other two, at a distance of rather 
more tiian 200 feet. The base of the dome is onijr 
10 feet in diameter, and the w Jiole height of the Toj>e 
is just li3 feet.* Tlie biise stands on a cylindricai 
plintli 3J feet above the terrace, whieli is 4 feet in 
width and the same in height. On the east there 
Ls a landing place, C feet by 4 feet, which is reached 
by a double flight of steals, 3 feet 2 inches in w idth. 

12. A shaft, w'aa sunk as usual dowm the centre of 
the Tope, and the relic-chamber was reached at a 
height of 1 foot 8 inches above the terrace. The 
• See Plate XXX., figs. I and 2. 
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chamber was 14 inches long- by 13^ inches broad, 
and the same iu hoi^bt. The aide stones were placed 
so as to o\’erlap at one end, thus forming a Swastika 
or mystic cross of the relic^chamber, See Plate XXX., 
fi^. a and 4, Inside there w'as a large box of thin 
refl carthenw'arej inches high and 7 inches broad, 
containing a tall steatite casket,* similar to that of 
Kakanava, which was found in the To]M! just 
described. This casket, however, is quite plaiii on 
the outside, with the exception of the ornamental 
bands. It is quite full of fragments of burnt 
bone. On the outside is carved the following in¬ 
scription 

j£4i;7urrAi«t JTdritipvta$a, 

“(Rolica) of the QiimiidjMted HAutviPUTSA (son of lluritt),” 

Inside the lid is the fallowring inscription, w rittea 
in ink ^ 

Ami Deviita dS»am* 

"Gift of Aswa-Dsva ” 

13. Tlie relics of Hrtriti-putra were therefore pre¬ 
sented to the Andher fratertiity by Aswa Deva, As 
anotljer portion of bis relics was found in No. 2 Tope 
at Suncbi, enshrineti in the same casket with those of 
Majbima and Kil^npa Gota, the two mlHsioaaries to 
the Ilemawanta, tliere can be little doubt that lie w^as 
a contemporar}' of those once celebrated mea^ and 
that be w as one of the principal ISuddhist teachers of 
the age of Asoka. The date of the Tope may there^ 
* See riiitct XX .X,, Gg, 
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fore be fixed irith some certainty in the end of the 
third century before the Christian era, which wili 
make the ink writing" of the relic-caaket about two 
centuries mid a half older than that of the Papyri of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SYMBOLS OF BUDDHA, DHARMA, AND SANGHA. 

1. In my flocount of tte sculptured ornameiita of 
the different Topes, frequent mention in made of the 
fijTubolii of BudiUia and Dkarma, which occur eith^ 
sing^ly or united omon^t the bas-reliefs at Shnchi, 
and on many of the most ancient coins of India. The 
summits of the Shnehi gutoways are crowned with 
these SiTtilwls. They occur as objects of worship 
amonf^Ht the Ims-rebefs, supported either on pillars or 
on altars. They form ornaments for the arms and 
standards of the soldiers j and they are frequently 
placed both at the begiiitiing- and end of inscriptions. 

2. The Triad of the Buddhists, which has already 
been explained, consisted of Buddlia, Dbarma, and 
Sung-ha. Buddha was Spirit, or Di^dne Intelligence; 
Diiartna was Matter, or Concrete Xature; and San- 
^A«,the “ union” of the tw'o, was the universe. Tliis 
was the esoteric or meUiphysical explanation of the 
terms j but according" to the exoteric doctrine, Buddha 
wns Sakya Sinha, tlie mortal author of the Buddhist 
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faith; Dhanua was the religion, or the ^^Law,”* 
and Sangha was the “congregBtion” of the faithful. 
By the orthodox believers, Buddha was held to be 
the chief person of the Triad, and the Supreme First 
Cause and Creator of all things ; but tlie Materialists 
exalted Dharma to the chief place, and taught that 
Buddha, or Spirit, was only an emanation from 
Prajn/ij or Natiu*e, which was the Divine Source 
of all. 

3. The symbol of Buddha was, I believe, the 
wheel j which in its revolution was emblematic of 
the passage of the soul through the circle of the 
various forms of existence. Bence, the wheel, or whole 
circle, was typiciul of any one who, after obtaining 
nirvAna, or emancipation from this mortal coil, had 
completed the circle of his existence, and was no longer 
subject to transmigration. Such a person was 
Buddha, the founder of the Buddliist religion, who 
was commonly called the MaJdi Chakravartti liaja,^ 
or Supreme Lord of the Universe; or, more literally, 
the Great King who hath turned the wheel (of trans¬ 
migration). In the institutes of Manu,J transmi¬ 
gration is coinpare<l to the wheel of a car; and again, 
in the Vishnu Puruua,§ <^the mark of Vishnu^s'^dis- 

• The Buddhist reverence for Dharma, or the Law, wHl remind 
the English reader of the law in the Old TeaUroent. 

t 'See Fo-kwe-ki; c. xx., n. 10; and also Prinsep’e Journal, 
Tol. Til, p. 106, where Tumour states that as Buddha’s attrihutos 
were those of a Chakrarartti Raja, so was he called bv that title. 

I Chap, xii., si. 124. 

S Wilson’s Translation, p. 101. 
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cub” is Sflid to be visible on thf? bund of one wljo i= 
bom to be {I uiiiversul empror'^ {ChakTamarii?}. 

4. The wheel is the centrnl emblem on the flinnruit 
of each of the Simchi giitewftvs* This would seem to 
have been its iisuid position, and it was, no doubt, 
si<;^ificaut of tlie supremacy of Buddha* In the 
MahawaiisOj Baja Sirinag^o of Ceylon Is stated to have 
iiiserteii gfeins in the centre of each of the four 
emblems of the “ Sun'’ on the Maha StiJ{x>, or Grejit 
Tope.* This, perbnp, points to the absorption of the 
ancient siin-worship into Buddhism ; for tlie wheel 
was one of the moat common and obviouB cmblemB of 
the 8UIU 

5* In Plate XXXI., I Lave collected together 
several illnstnitions of the wheebs^unbol of Buddha 
from the Sunclii bas-reliefs, and from coins. 

Fig* 1* Bas-relief on a pillar of the western en¬ 
trance of No. 3 Tope at Shncld. A man and woman 
are represented perambulating the pdlar. Tlie illus¬ 
tration shows the importance attached to this symbol 
b^’ the Buddhists of Asoka’s age* Tlie same wheel- 
pillar occurs again at the northern entrance. 

Fig, 2* Central emblem on the summit of each of 
the four S&uchi gateways.f 

* IfAlum'nn^o, p. 220. 

+ Sofl XXXI*, fig* 7, for tlifl ci]lebrfLt«d wbocl and club of 
Sutytif from Udavagiri* Thia was the gwl whom th® Greeks of 
Al^eixoiidoj^s army lolstiMjk for Homdes' but cue of tbetn has pre¬ 
ferred the tnia naree in So/MmiiVof, cr Sarya the ** Sttn- 

God." 
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Figs- 3, 4. Reverses of coins found nt Ujtiin— 
quadruple emblems of the suu. 

Fig- 6- Bas-relief on a pillar of the south gate of 
No. 2 Topcj and also on a pillar of the south gate of 
No. .'3 Tope, both at Shnclii- 

Fig- 0. Bas-relief on a pillar at the eastern en- 
tranre of No- To|>e, S4nelii. A figiire is hneoliug 
at its foot- 

Figs- S, \K On the earliest silver and copper eohis 
found in all parts of ludia^ from Nejiui to CeyloHj 
and from Kandahar to the Belta of the Ganges. 

Fig. 10- Ancient Hindu coin of brass, literally 
covered with Buddhist symbols. On the obverse is a 
bull; to the left, a peculiar symbol, which is found on 
other Buddhist coins, and on the necklace of Bud¬ 
dhist symbols on one of the Sanchi gateways- Above 
is the quadruple emblem of Dfuirma. On the reverse 
(ill the middle), is a tree surrounded by a Buddhist 
railing; ImjIow is a o/irti/y/T, or, more probably, Mount. 
Sumeruj. to the right, a or mystic cross* 

and to the left, the symliol of SuitghUf Ijciiig the 
united emblems of Buddha and Dharmii. The latter 
is placed upjiermost, which I presume Is intciidetl to 
show' the superiority of i>/<«rma, or (Jonci'eto Nature, 
over Jittddha, or Siiirit, 

Fig. 11- Coins, both of silver and copper, found 
chiefly betw'cen the Indus and the Jumna- On the 
obverse is a deer, w ith branching horns, und before it n 
human ligure w ith the arm raiseil- Behind the deer an 
emblem of the aun. luscription in old Indian Pali, 
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KHnamtuM Amogha-hhatim MaharajAta. 
"(Caio) of thfi rfljnl tho IjKitber of AmdohAj tho 

King” 

On the reverse is a chait^Hy or Sumeruj sur- 

rouiided by the mono^nm or syml>oi of Dharms ; fo 
the ri^ht, a tree in a Buddhist encloaurej and to the 
lefl-j u m'tUfikftj and the luiknown triangular symbol. 
Iiiserijitioii in Ariauo P61i the siuue as ou tlie obverse* 
b. The quadruple symbol of Burldlm, ^hieh is 
found Oil the Ujaiu nud the quadruple symbol 

of Dhai'ma which occurs ou coin No, lOj and on one 
ol‘ the }n liars at Andherj most probably have reference 
to the other four mortal Buddhas, Krakuchmulaj A’a- 
fluAvij Kiisyapa^ aud Sfikj/a MittnL The tour en¬ 
trances at Sanchi, and at the Great Tope in Ceylon, 
with their crowTiing- symbols of Buddha, may, I 
tliiuk, be also n^feireil to the same. 

7* Dharnur, or Conerete Nature, wa?, I believe, 
neatly symbolized by a monogram which nnited the 
radical letters of the various elements of matter. 
Accoriiing to the PuJ/i-httnd* nil things with their 
t^a^mantra^ (mdictils), cajne from ^irahh/tva (the 
sell^xistent), in this order :— 


From Lbo dja of tfao letter 
From thut of the letter 
From thnt of the letter 
From that of the letter 
From that of the letter 


Y, air, 
n, fire. 

V, water, 

X>, earth. 

&, Alount Smnom. 


* Oae of the Semskrit Bttddhiet works of ^^opol, quoted 
HodgsoDj p* 10&, 
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JTow it is curioiis tlint the eld I^eli equivalents of 
these letters fonUj when coiiihiued tog'ether, u niQUO 
g^rnui of exactly the same shape aa tlie syinl)ol which 
I have attrihuted to Uhariua. Iti Plate XXXII.j fii^> dj 
I have given tliis tnonogvain, with the single letters 
which eoiupose it placed in a line below* In all the 
moiiograms^ both of the has-reliefs and of the coiiiSj 
the »yral>ol is crosEted by n horizontal line in tlie 
middle, which I take to represent the lower stroke of 
the Pidi letter , n, the radical of void space, or 
vacuity*” Tins, therefore, must be^the fifth eleiufint, 
the ukAi? of tlie Hindus, and the oiOiii* ot the tireeks. 
The symbol is thus strictly comiiosed of the live 
rodical letters of the five elements, Jj air j r, lire v, 
water; 1, earth; and n, ether; which when combined 
contain the letter ^ s, for Mount Siimeru, as well ns 
the letter 5, nij or or uiind.* In Plate XXXII., 

1 have given all the diSerent speciniens of this sym¬ 
bol that I can collect from various sources. 

Fig* 3 is the aunple monograin, com|x»Eied ot tlie 
live rodical letters of the elements. 

Fig. 4 Ls a quadruple si>ecimeTi of this symbol, fi*om 
ii bsis*reliefjppdnllion on one of the pillars at jViidher. 
Tlie same is found on No. 10 coin oi Plate XXXI. 

Fig. 8 shows the elemental symbol crowning the 
staff of a flag or military ensign. 

* A strong proof of tho cwrecttiesa of tliw expkjiatloii ia found 
in the or nijstic crosSf which appcira to he only n 

mona^nxio or lltoml symboL of the eld Icttcm (f , tmd ^ f if, 
or «rfiV which is tho Pali form of the SuEskrit mattu 
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Fig-. 0 is one of tlie oruaineiits from a necklace in 
the iSfincLi bas-reliefs. 

Fig, 10 h the same monogram, but very highly 
ornamented. Two of these symljols are jilactMl on 
the summits of the S&nchi gateways, one on each side 
of tht+ lieel-symhol of Buddha. 

Fig* BJ is a copper coin froni the ruins of the 
ancient city of Ayodhyn, nr Ajudliya, In Oudlu 
TIjc mscriptiuu in Old Pali is f Mtittmj (eoUi) 
of ViJAYA Mitra*” In tlie centre Ls the iiionogram- 
matio eymlMjI. Vijaya Mitra was most probably one 
of the ancient kings of Oudh, although his name is 
not to he found in the fabulous lists of any of the 
Purhnus. 

Fig. 14 is the reverse of a copiH.T coin, procured 
from several old cities around Ujain. In the centre 
is the quadruple svTubol of Dharma already de- 
sa-ihed. 

Fi^r. 15 is from one of the Sauclii Ixis-reliefs, on a 
o 

sword scabbard. 

Fig. 10 is from the coins of the Indo-Scylhian 
Kadphises. 

Fio'* 17 is from the coins of Knnanda, the brother 

O 

of Amogha. 

Fig. 13 is from the coins of Sasit^ of the family of 
Gondoi)hares. 

Fig. Ill is from the Sanchi colonnade inscriptions* 

Fig* 20 is from the Sfmchi colonnade Inscriptions. 

Fig. 21, from the Saiichi Bas-reliefs, shows the 
symbol placed on an altar. 
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Fio*. 22, nlso from the Satiehl bfis-rpliefs of the 

O f 

South Gateway^ ^l es a triple repre&etitntioii of the 
svmhol of DharmOj which is most prohahly inteadcd 
for thti Buddhist triad of JJttddha^ Dlmnnay and 
iSanffJta* 

8. Tlie Giii-d member of the triad is repre^ated in 
Plate XXXII^jfig*. Ij from fll>fls-relief of Xo. B Tope 
at Siiuchi. In this the >vheelj or emblem of BuddliUj 
is placed above the mouog'ram or symbol of Dharnia) 
jMjrhaps to indicate the superiority of Spirit over 
Matter, Ou the obverse of com No. lOj, Plate XXXI,, 
the symbol is repre^nted In the contrary maimer, 
with the monogram of Dliarma above, imd the ivhecl 
of Buddha below. Tliis, I presume, deuotes die 
belief of the striker of the eoiu iu the siijieadority" of 
Dlwrmaj or demeutal Nature, over Buddhu^ or 
Spirit, 

9, Two difTereut speJhug's have been glveu lor the 
name of sangha. Schlegel writes it mngga ; and 
Professor H. II, Wilson, WW sangghu. The latter 
apjwara to be the more correct reading, as the Bhilsa 
Tope inscriptious invariably spell if mnghaj with 
the gh. 

10* The triple emblem, represented in G-. 23, 
Plate XXXll., is one of the most Anluable of the 
Sfmchi sculptures, as it showa m the clearest and most 
unequivocal avanner the absolute identity of the holy 
Brulitiiiiinical JagankXtu with the ancient Buddhist 
Triad, The jsmikritg between the Buddhist ]>ro- 
cession of images described by Fa Hian and that o 
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the niotlcm Itathj&ira of Jagann/tih was first pointed 
out hy tlie Itev* Dr. Stevenaou.* Colonel Sykes 
discovered tbut both processions took place at tlie 
snine time of the year^i’ Mr, Laid! 113 ^ alter noticing’ 
both of tliese fnctsj adds his opinion that “ the modem 
prueession of Jag'nnnath originated in tlni Buddhist 
jiractiee described bj' Fa Idina,^’ He founds bis 
opinion on the fnct^ that “ in the ordinary native 
pictures of the amt/inis of V^isbnUj the ninth, or 
liamldhu Avat^rOj is represented by a figure of 
JtigminMj OV the Muth To these facts 

I can now add that of the absolute in Jbrm 

of the raodera Jagtmfi/ttha and his brother IStilufilmij, 
and sister Suhhadrd^ with the Buddhist nionogram or 
symbol of Dbanna. This identity id rcudert'd much 
more striking and convincing by the occurrence of 
tho s^Tuboi of Dharma in a triple form amongst 
the Sanchi bas-reliefs. In Plate XXXII., fig, 33,1 
have given n sketch of Jagainiatha and bid brother 
and sister side by side, with the triple s^Tnbol of 
Bhoiaua from Bfinchi.^ 

11 , But there are still two points of coincidence 
which, in my opinion, tend to complete the proof of 

* Jmiroal of the Itoyal Astada Society, vel. tIL, p. 3. 
t Journal of Uw Hoyal Aiiatk Sociflty, toI, tI, p 120, n. 

I Sko liiB tmniilnttan of the Fo-kwa-lri, pp. Sl*-“20t, 
f Anotlisr drawing of Jngimnadi, aod liiA bfothar and iwter, 
may be foand in vaL tI, p. 450, of the JtrairoJ of the Hoynl 
Amtio Society. In this the identity of Sgore ie oven iDoia 
strikiiig. 
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file Buddhist orij^ of Jag^Runatbd* These are, “ flie 
suspension of caste durin^^ the festival/' tind '"the 
belief that the image eontuiiiii the relics or kines of 
Krishna/' 'nie first is one of the timdaiueiitftl prin¬ 
ciples of the Buddhist faithj that was lu-oiiiulgated 
bj the great teacher Sultya Aiuiii, and is so utterlv 
lepugiiaiit to the deeply inwoven spirit of caste u hitdi 
jwrvades Bralilimnisra, that we may safely refer it to 
a Buddhist origin. The otlier is uLw not nt all Brail- 
niaaical^ ivhile, as w'e have seen tliroughout this ivort, 
it is eminently charaeterLitic of Buddhism, 

^^Ticn restored to its original aioiiogniiumatic 
form, the figure of Jagantiiith^ or the Lord of the Uui- 
versej becomes clear and iiiteiligible, hut its present 
uncouth ebajie has taxed even the iugeiuous laeiida-' 
city of a Brahman to acooimt for* Accordhig to this 
ieariiedj, a Hug named Ttidfadfjfumfiu. besought the 
divine artist \ isw'akurraa to make a figure of Jagaii- 
nath to contain the relies of Krishna. Tlw artist 
promised on condition that he should not he dis¬ 
turbed. But the king's impatience interrupted the 
work in the midst^ and the eni'aged artist immediately 
gave up Ids labour, and left the figure of Jagnnnath 
without amis, A trace of the Buddhist origin of 
the name may perhaps be found in the fact that 

one of the cave temples of Efiora is still called 
*i Bgnnnuth. 

13. There is another modem Triml w hich I believe 
to be also of Buddhkt origin, namely, VitMni and 
his two w'lves JiuAmini (or Bakhanii) and Sa/j/actima. 


sraiDOLS OF jiuhdbAj drarmAj and aAJTGnA. 

Tlieir statues are represented staudiii^ with the urma 
fi-kliubo. The Hindus generally do not rerognise 
them as orthodox j* but their ’worshippers have af>^ 
tempted to identify Vilhoba and his wives with 
KrUhnn and his wiresj who are also named Rukmitii 
nud Sat^famma. Dr* Stevenson was the first to 
point out that the festivals of Vithoha correspond 
in a rennirlcable manner with the seasons of the 
Diiddhists*^* The two priueipol festivals of Vithoha 
occur, the one just four days before the coin- 
mencenient, and the other just four before the com¬ 
pletion of the Buddhist Wasso, or aeasoa of ^^ncml 
rest, which continues from the full moon of Annrh to 
that of KArtikA The full moon of As^h is the 
paiuiha-dasam-^tdi^ or 15th of the bright half, or 
'waxiiig moon \ and tlie full moon of KArtik is the 
loth ffwflfi of that month* Four days earlier would be 
the 11th of the bright half, or skAdwst xudi,^ 

14* I have been thus particular in specif^ung the 
date of Vithoha's festivals, because the latter one at 
least appears to me to have some connection with 
the web?, or fair,” which is held at the old ruined 
city of Besnagar, near Bhilsa, in the same month of 
Kai*tik. According to one statement this takes place 
on Karttk Audi Oj but another authority makes 

• Joumal of tho Rojid AmtJc Soceirty, tiL 6* 1 bdinTo tli&t 
the worahip of Kiuhna is only a comipt oiixturG of Duddhisxa and 
Cbrutmzkitjf and ww sk tton of cotuproiiii« mteodod for the oob- 
venuGin of both rengioni io radio* 
f From the middle of July to the middle of A'crember. 
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it Kuriik hadi, 11* The true date* isj however^ 
Kurtika stidi cMdaitif on tlie lltb of the bHght half 
of Kartik; that just four days before the full moon 
of that month. According to tradition this hdr was 
estabHshedi by Baja Kukmdugadaj from whom it was 
named the BukJundn^ada ckidasi.]' 

1*5. According to the Bhagiti^muhif the Ruhhman- 
gada Bkadasi was ioslituted in commemoratiou of an 
Apsam (oi' heavenly i^mph) haring pricked her foot 
with the thorn of a Bhaugnu plant in. Bukhmaa- 
goda^s garden. 

10. Aceonliiig to the linkfH/ftiffadu chtriiraf Huk- 
muuguda was the sou of Bohitaswa^ and the gnindson 
of Ilarischaudru. lie hud a sou named Bharmun- 
gada by his wife, wliom h» neglected for tlie beautiful 
Apsara MokoiUj and his after life was em¬ 

bittered until be mode jiropitiatioii by the establish¬ 
ment of the festival culled the BukitAtiffada eluiduu.% 
IT. Rukiuiu or Rukam was the name of a prince 
who was glam by Balaramn, the brother of Krishna. 
An existing tradition says that one of the Rajas 
of Rhilsa had a white horse, whichj for seenritvj was 
stabled on the top of the precipitous rock of Lohangi, 

* Tbe first date was ahtaiiLCHi by my brother j thai ktler ht 
Uoutenvit Mnkeyt sa commanicfttoi bj Ctptain Ellia- Tbo bo- 
giobing of the Boddhiat Wiigso is ftill oclebratod at BhilM hj 
tho Jlmnination of the or duriie of I*ir or tbo 

Saiiit of LoL&itgi,^ on tha full moon of Asarb, 
f Aly DJithoritj tufem to th^ Purtkia tor th i^ aofouat. 

} For diuse two referemcas 1 nm isdobtod to tka leitufutwi of 
CaptoJo Ellh. 
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to tlie eastward of HUilea. But the Baja was over¬ 
come bv the Piudus, wJio ourried o0‘ the white horse 
for the performance of the nmatitedhaj or horse- 
sacrifice* This prince wivs moat prohiihly tlie Buhain, 
or llukma of the Prem. nod the hrother of 

Btikmauij wlio hecauie one of the eight wives of 
Krishna. Jiukmif, in Sanskrit, means iron,^ and 
therefore Pvkm/ni^uda Is only a synonviue of LoMn- 
fftulttj or LofUijigtj the name of the famous UhiLsa 
rock** It is true that Kriahim was a Yiidavn and not 
a Piiudava; but as I have aUNays found that the 
latter name is used in a genctal manner throughout 
India to denote any hei*o of ancient times, the trndi- 
dition of the Pandu conqueror may he applied to 
Krishna and his brother Balorhma. 

18* According to the Pretu Sagiir, Rutin a a as 
the son of Phikmukj the Raja of Vidarbha, or Berar. 
His sister Rukmiai ia often called Yidarbhajri, or 
bom in Yidarhbn*" The name of Vi-tlarbha implied 
a country in wluch the holy Kum gross la not found; 
and it is gcojeraUy applied to the modem Berar 
proper* But if 1 am correct in my identification of 
Raja Rukma of Yidarhha with Rukmfingada of lies- 
nogar, there can l>e uo doubt that Yidarhha must, in 
ancient times, have included the whole of Bliopal and 
Bhilsa to the north of the Narbadn* 

10* In my account of Asoka’s reign, I have already 
shown that Besnagar was a large city in 270 B. C,, 
and that it was also called Chaity&giri, or the hill of 
* It is also ciiLod or " Iroa-bJlL” 
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chait^a^” because the Toi>e-covert>d hill in ita 
iminedittte ueig-libourhood. According' to tradition, 
Besnagur ^voa foundetl by Kidouaugadaj it\ the 
Dwi\pur-yu^* (the third age, or age ol‘ copper), 
one million and three hundred thousand years ago. 
It Btuiidd nt the 'frivtuif or triple junction of the 
rivers Betwa, Bes (or Besali), and Gnnga, of which 
the laat is believed to flow undergroimd. 

i>0. The leiss ancient city of Bfdlsfi) or liJujdntviit'fy 
is said to have been the capital of Clmn- 

dnivauai.t The some story ivhieh X have related 
above ia told about hiai and the jUwaiuidha, or 
white horse with a black ear, wliicb was carried oft' by 
a Pandu prince. The existence of the I’audiis in 
this part of the country is proved by the inscriptions 
of Ko. 2 Tope at Siiachi, which certainly dates as 
hio-h os 200 fl, C. The trough from w hich the horse 
used to drink is still pointed out ; but thm is only a 
beU capital of a gigantic Buddhist pillar, of which 
nothing more uow' remains. The capital is 3 feet 
high, and 3^ feet broad; and as the Shucbl capitals 
nre only 3 feet, the Lohangi pillar must have l>een 
nearly 50 feet high. The capital is now standing 
u]i6ide dowTij and has been hoUowed out to a depth of 
13 inches, with a diameter of 21 inches, ao as to form 
a large bow I 

0 : 1 ^ jV glance at the mop (Plate I,) will slioiv the re* 

■ Captain Ellis's idfonnnilaii Bsjfl the thflt i% tba 

first, or golden ege. 

\ Csllwi Alamgirpnf by tb® Mshouaedans. 


BYMBOI^ or BfDDUAj DHABMA, AJTD BANGKA. 3C5/’ 

lativ e I> 05 itiaiis of oil the Tope stations with respect to 
Besna^ira and Bhilsa. The ancient city of Besna- 
gam extended from the jiinctiou of tlie Betwa and 
Bes rivers, as far south as the Udayng-iri hill, and 
the Lohiingi rock of Bhilsn, from hich pt>int the Che- 
tiyn^ri {or Tojie ran^c of lulls), stretcHng from 
Ssitdlnira and Son^, hy Stlnchi Konu-khem to 
Bhojpur and Audher, wivs only three miles distant. 
The presence of these large monastic establishments 
must, for a time at least, have l^rought both a ealtli 
and prt«^perity to the country; and the remains of 
three emhoiikments thrown across the valleys l>etween 
Sfinchi and Satdh&ra, show that the Buddhist monlm 
Tt'ere as famous for practical agricuUuml, as for })hi- 
losophical Ipoining. 

22, l^et the imagination a^ander hack for tv, o 
thousand yenrs, and the luind’s eye aill behold the 
Cliaitvogiri, or Tope range of liUls, “glittenug with 
the yellow robes” of the monks. Along the road 
side,'and in sequestered spots, will be seen numerous 
trees, beiieotli which tialf-nnked a.scetics sit silent and 
still, brooding upn futurity. The classical reader 
v^'ill rccal the Tafmti Mng&nm (or ascetic Magmns), 
and the Tabtixo gt iut (or ascetic nation), hoih of whom 
Ptolemy places to the eastward of Ujoiii, and who 
could therefore only he the Ttipusi/as, or ascetics 
of the Choityi^^’iri hilLs* 
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Thrice blest the mnn who with himself can hold 
Communion deeji; and, in his i^pirit, ronge 
To lands far distant, into times of old, 

And view successive ogee as thoj change t 
Strange countries, nnd inhahitiints os strange— 
By Tiber, where the Xesars held their sway, 

Attic Ilissns, iS'Oe, and sacred Gauge; 

Kingdoms and empires long atcce passed away, 

And kings and conquerors, die mighty of their dny. 

Thus, Fancy-led, the aspiring Soul can spring 
Her daring flight beyond the bounds of space. 

And BOOT through heaven on unwi^ed wing, 
Leaving slow Time behind her in the race 
To craw'l this world's monotouoas foot-pace j 
Call up the mighty of another age, 

The ini?n most celebrated in their day, 

The young nnd beautiful, the old ond sage. 

And nil who ’vo flunous^becn in this iife'^s pilgrimage. 

Or, ViMth proplietia eye and hiioyant hope, 

See into dim futurity | and pierce. 

With qnick-ey'd Fancy, the mind's telescope, 

The lengthening vista of succeeding years, 

Before w'hlch all Time-past ns nought appoara, 

And Time-to-come, in beautiful array, 

Smiling with hope amid her rainbow tears. 

Trips gaily on, nnd points the unknown way, 

Bright as the evening «lcy, and clear os the noonday. 

And blest that spiritnol happiness which sees 
Perfect design in Nature's wandarings— 

A beauty in her strangest images, 

And in her quaintoEt fcinns| that power winch fliogB 
Its onm blight joyonce round the meanest tilings, 


CONCLUSION, 


And, like the me, (^lodnesfl gGniml; 

Thftt elaeticitj of thGu^kt whicli springs 
Highest and quickest from the greatest fnll; 
That bunj'ancj of mind which rises above elL 


And blest, oh I mom tluui b1eflt,thaflo diooghta wliish spring 
From the rich mernorj of historto lore. 

The lonfilj heart with gladness deluging, 

As mcnnliglit floods the heavens j those thoughts uf yore, 
Which haply thotuondB may Imve dreamed before^ 

Yet we no poorer arej our ianciea rove 
Through distant timoa, nnd kingdoms now no more j 
And the bold epirit brooda on things above, 

And human hopes and fears of ancient hate end love* 


Like RS on eagle on the wild winds pkyeih, 

Or as a nightingale dwells on her song j 
Like os a river in A vale dclajeth, 

Or ns a hreoze near ro«-helds tarrieth long; 

As yottng steeds loiter the green meads nzuong; 

As bflcs and butterflies, from morn till even. 

Amongst tho sweetest flowers their sports prolong j 
The aspiring soul, in thongbta celesthil weaveu, 
Dollies in bygone dr>iania, the dim furetoste of heaven. 


How chnngod the busy scene of former days, 

When twice Evo thousand monks obey'd the call 
To general thanksgiving and to praise^ 

When the stone cloisters echoed, and the hall 
Resounded with the solemn festivnl j 
And gay processions filled each gorgeous gate, 

Ko more do pilgrimn round the solid wall 
Of yon mysurrioMs pOe pcranabnlnte t 
No mote to Budh do kings their kingdoms dedicate- 
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Nought but the Topes themselves remain to mock 
Time’s ceaseless cflbrts; jfot they proudly stand 
Silent and lasting up their parent rock. 

And still as cities uiulor mngic^s wnml; 

Till curious Saxons, from a distant land, 
TTnlock'd the treasures of two thousand years} 
And the lone scenn is peopled j—here n band 
Of music wakes the echoes j there the cheers 
Of multitudes, alive with human hopes and feora. 
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APPENDIX. 


DESCRlPrrON OF ANCIE.NT AKMS AJfD IKSTRUMEiXTS 
L\ PLATE XXXIII. 

Th£ fignTCii in tliii Plata Jmvn been tHkea /rom tLa S^cbj bito^ 
reliafa, wliicli^ date betvreaD A. ». 17 39; and from Uin 

turn at Udajagirj, a'bicli ^rore executed in a, u. 40L 

Fig. 1 II a dagger from I snw a aimitar n'ea|Kin 

amongst the broken sedptures at Dorr Cbiaderi, whicb Las Iweiin 

n 
M 

r 




in jiLiiu far tbo last six hundred Tears. 

Fig. C.—Sward worn bj a ftorter, or doorkeeper.^^rfiroJii; 

Fig. fl.—fafanUy shield.— 

Fig, 4 and 5.—Cntnlrw ihields .—Sdnehu 

Fig, fl.—Piko, or javelin.— Stiwk*. 

F>;?- 7-“Tbe Indian Vt^ra, or dinnderbok j s i^'inbor oT miii^ 
ter^ dcaninioDi uauuUj placed in the hand of a ling. \>rv 
common at Sdftehi. Compare the form of the Vajm of four cen¬ 
turies inter, in Pig, li, from Vditya^iri, 

Fig. 8.—Falliog Die. —-SdacAi. 

Fig. O.-^Battlo ue .—SiinfkL 
Fig. 10.—Driivl, or trident.—SiiffcAi. 

Fig. 11,—JaA/fBa, or elepliant gmd. 

Fig, 12,—Sword.— 

ti a 
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Fig. 13.—Shield,—CviffyflipH. 

Fig. U.—I'fli'W, or thunderbolt.— Ud^tifagm. 

F\k !&.—Trident in roller’s hand.— 

Fi^'. m-Trid«.. crricd bj- to Bhai^, « W<r«lo-d.n.on, 
ut 

Fig*, 17 and IS.—Bow juhI firmw,—t 

Fiff 19.- 3eU ttttncUod to elephant housmgf.—» _ 

Figs. 20 and 21.-V««ls carried in prt>c«s»toii.-^d«ar. 
Wfe.6toj.« townt«r-T«»b of koly P«- 

llg„. i of toilor top. « .«U o«d by to Cr».d 

"^Rg. a2.-Sl«nd«.d torn to SinM Tb. toff to 

nimMiiitodby to»yi»boUfDb«nii». ‘ 

Pi(t 23.-A eUlf, ot «mbrell», with long hiindl..-Sd«f*.. 
Pig.S*.-A toori, or toil of to YoJt (Boo gruooioo.)— 


HAnchi. 

Fig. 2i>.— long dram. to-'SdncAi. . ^ *. 

Fgs. 20 and 27 .— Kettle-dmni and drum-sticlE.—SdiwAi* 

Fig. 28,—Looldiig-glflw.—AiiicSi. 

^^i^ 29 mid 30.—JtforAflijOr omamentnl seato^w thrones, with* 

nnt haolto.— SAnfhi- 
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DfCLNOClt, 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 


rL'nuiiixiK nv 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 

tJ5, CORNinLL, LONDON. 


WORKS \H THE PRESS, 

TITE BIULSA TOPES j 

OR BUDDHIST ilONTJMESTS OF CENTRAL INDU. 

By M^or A UUNNLNGHAM. 

One VotuTTHi 3k?, in'Jtft N<uDm?uf lUastrati'onie. f hearty reatt^.J 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPJir OP THE HIMALAYA. 

By Captiun RICHARD BTHACHHY, Bengal Bogineen, 

One VoiuiWf Bro^ with aumenmt /Umtratwnt, 

ur. 

THE CROSS AKD TUE DRAGON; 

OE, THE FORTUNES OF CEifttSTIANITY IN CHINA ; WITH NOTICES 
OF THE SF,CRRT SOCIETIES OF THE CfllNTiaE. 

By J. KES 50 F, af the Brituh Miutnmr 

One i'^olttmej Poit 3iv. fNearly rmdyrj 

rv. 

FOUR YEAR.S at the COURT of HENRY VDI. 

BEINO THE DESPATCHES OF SEBASTIAN GtllSTTNIAN, 
VESETlAN AMBASS^VDOK TO ENGLAND. 

Tramlatad from tho Italian, by BAWDOH BEOWN. 

In One Fiiilutar. 

V. 

BALDER: A Poem. Part the First. 

By the Author of "‘THE EQ lfATT ." 

In One Volume- {Shorti^.J 

VI. 

MODERN GERJLAN MUSIC. 

By HENET F, CHOELEY, Esq. 

Ttco T'b/wwM. Po9i 8iw. CNearty ready^J 

VU. 

THE TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 

By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 

Third and Entaryed EdUion^ One Votume, Bvo-fNow ready.J 
vtir. 

T\YO PRIZE ESSAYS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

In One Folirnie, Po$l deo. cyearig ready.} 
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Worts Ptiblished by 
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Vou, 

YoLh 


WORKS OF M R> R U S K 1 N , 

THE STONES OF VENICE, 

Bt JDHH BBSKIN, Esq*. Author of “K^em ?ftmter*r 
"*SCTen Lamps of Arahiteoturet ®o,t 

N<flr ampitte .« Thr4f fWiimM, hnj^i 
mrfJHTCWi nWc«(f <^rrurj» 

Prite 51. 15.?^ SJ'i tf" tmioiietl do!h^ with top tdfft giit 

Each Volume may be tad Mparately» Tit— 

I. 1'h£ FousiiATioits, tdih 21 Prd^ 2;. 2i. 

II Tut SeJl StwheSj ttith Platrsj Price 2/. 2fi* 

m Tut Fall, v^ih 12 Platet, Prwe U. lit* 

S«1H, JdDdk b.iirv^e«« mc.^ nrd lev. i«d 

lA tho },iwlarti0H (*f an 

1 M:n.i 4 The BAtluir of tbi* tAiJiT Aitliitoirtflrc biu cijiidiiK*^ JaW 

""i Mlbc approliwrioii. ll« E<mI, afijl Utlijihl 3« 

iiSSi[i.*t of art: a hr^ilinaTTii.t. to f«l an.1 

hMc bnswtth, tmJ a fcarW cbdlmet rshilne Kxm\ ii«ibkinli whuW 

nti^m wo koorw oirt whtvf. t-> filiil iMrallckd."—i'^afor, j^ntn - 

■‘ Onci of tbc JHi>t imptUftAtit wtt* on j»tlifrtl(s cTcr |inhl.*hcd In tlufl minny , 
not oitV b rTohuidilj onv 

upon Mt, tint BOrtMUMS in Hsiiwrtaiiff ony tbwJwM bercudinw 1*™ writton u ino 

'^r.7XT,‘!sssvsr«"c£'li'^^^ 

ihnxwn ti«r bu «iiM!inbraCit«a cf tlwrt cU/i and fur thoM who liara nol^ Mr. RintiO 
rtJirta it wilh a firtnuxaui of OtuJjno and *iTidiic» of eoloannK that w'H ^ 

die inwiicLuotion irilli tk* fortti of rcilitjr. II L> are ibo prrfwtwn 

rlMlI^id-poS^K* “Rd \e iWa ftdditirMiial vhiinn In ibtni, that itic intcllwj i^‘d 
heart «t mre t* he Bnitifiwl bjr j/rolkital tlunii'htii and noble rinuimentfc, —I^lrrarj 

wofk thowM tlwtt Mr. Rn.-liii.'4 1 >owcti of «im|Mwttiffli onA c^ism ^ 
neT<!r In vXfoteT fott* llii cJc-li™ ir an ridthui cndinam^nj 
rathy fbr all that b hEiih and noble m nJt m keen a* errr. * 

ho wrilce, b niiinlj and hi^knunded^ nod, m imual, tcei* the atterTrOft altT® lo tbe 

b doqncni and thonuhlftil; nnd ercative of thouebt in oli^ 
Mr. Rci-kin invsH* bis ilitMitatioo wili dj*|i intePcrt, and hajidlw ireerj fn^C^ 
with a briiail i^rMpi Thb bodt M a pnblo mnovatian opWi the old dead tali lA 
ordiitaeta and atnalCTip- k niffjulffrtnrei^iitatraer. . ,. ^ . .,, . ._i, 

"So taw who ha* itudkd art to Vimke will JKi thToq^b ibi:^ hook "bhtrat «^.h 
|ilcaaijir« an helongii to a revival of aotoe ol hi^ wannat m I nuriii™^. and the 
S of hta looT dellei™ aa»oclali£H«. Thb wk b full o( find thiuga, and of 

Tbe^rtirtltfli™ wlikh Mr, Rnrkin baa runed by hb fomicr wUl^hoWy 

fPceiTO a great ae*«i™ of ln»tre from tho ^ Sh.n^ of N'enktt Tina 
hftil a TiEhl t£> ixpret fniW die mgt fl.iid criiknlly grewing J>owcre f tht^w , 
mny be h>dx ilcrerilied aa bb tnO^t valuahlL- iurfiinnjiiice, and fiHril to hcreaiw 
m.,iT laionlar all hb rrftHlL.rtkfn4."—/InVr^ ijttarirrt^/ ^nw; of 

“Mr. Rni-tln hit. refred on the great (mnnik that aU art u the [ 

tnrtii'a ddigbt in r,<i,r* work, 'thb b hb due threnph 

liT due, be can never gel far wmnp. lib iinr-qii .if tralh b W aAludrahle t«r 
clCTir-eighlcdnL'* o« it b fijr honwtj.'’—/Jcioche Mtrtnn, 
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WORKS OF MR,- RUSKlN, 

n. 

How ifi wunv PiihlioaHor^f in Pofis of ^oKu JflijpcjTViJ otcA dml- 
/Vre Piaifjs, and a thm Erjtkjimivrit price 1/- U. each. 

EXAMPLES*o¥ TUB ARCIIITFXTURE of VE^7CE, 

ASit deaWJt to MKAJTJMMijfT tub Ebm<3SJi. 

I’jjfctt OsK TO Tuai* *» l^TiLiJlcltu. 

Fiflt/ Itidia ProqfM o»lg an tliijM fia Adas Ffdio, pr^e 2L St. foeM i^rf. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ^VRCITITECTURE. 

^vrni FOUBTEKN ETCllIiVGS BY THE ABTUO^ 

Imperial Stv)., If* It. doth. 

-Bt tlic ■ Seven L«nt- AnhUortun; an.lfmimd Bn*kln to iomiI cha 

jn.li.MniiEblii (n ti»c atvIiitMiT wbo wodit rkj*erre I hr The pcHiMrlftn, tw? 

m3S. dWlnc, will «od in SI lUire nf ioitT«eliTO is woU « tbd 

* 41 ?™ tl,- pHiH of wkJi upon which Mr. Jiioim » engi^feil* we can Hvreir 
1; ran * , . hrUiiant HiiJiiiiir by which tl» jin^eni uw] other worL 

rf]5r^".kiJ^llwj 
TICWJI bzmchril SlTthiJi VDlantc (jonstJlatc ih= tn^ ttgnificMl 
S JriTkira whW. hM ari«*Kd in ibe Enifliih langtietje (hr ray mnny yean. - 
*V«rrt fftriew. 

Rmkiuv mind in of Ibnt rigcrnriv H^hiii^ l^re winch ™ 
wliiiS With nothiilK lew Ihen Uie ducUlrtlon rf [«mj |wit«nl.l.w tn ^ lie 

wKritc..tbe mind ftun« ^ ^ 

liweulur ajvtinjprielrn*" onaitirimKV "id nebnew uf 

“Tlu, plLMjwrnt ana dwpJv-initnH’iivr Yolnm^Ji n to rowli 

foriT^U mie t»« thonylrtrol, and^n rew ficida t/r^U-iojto^oo 

S mtnwt, «td inirer*t *trtnK*^n inifwnatrt |tniict|4r« to aiJ. - 

£hc/«#ijiiynf. _ 

•* Mr Rii>ikin'i btwk Veuw no numJatekisaWy the nurkt of kwn Kid aernr^n 
olwe^^Siw^n tnJ-^ "‘I «*’»*'« ^ndjunnit end fTfluM ^ iif Iwa^y, jtJned wilh 
nohk e aonse bT tl» T-nr^ eM Ui^ of -^d lo^ 
ttbnriinil huicrtsacc, ihtH It efcHWPt hut toll pTWrrhilh' M* 

into iU KtUlie irnhd|il», —ffaonmtf*. 

■‘ W« hail Mr, HuakniV boolt! we tlwifflt him f^e- **“* Jf “i";" K 

eanicrt e!o,incn«i end nfi ehno-i dl arrot w# Hofer to hn 

liKit indeed, dtfBt hijfh Wor to tin archded i ralliry. —Mr. VlCBlwir*. In 

TTlr Amlitort. 

-AllTdv,portirjii,«ffliltlinii|fhtfiil bmik; ?ich in indtud «*i£«tn end ^nwin^ 
dMBCilce.' ^ Hn^ldnV T^wtry l» elwayi to tJie P«WT™W >d» dwtrai*^ en^ 
nlwlri llK Ttsbickf of •m'l* thmijlhl and i^tifouiwl fwUnfi; —/riwm 
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Books Puhlished by 


WORKS OF MR. RUSK1N, 


IV. 

MODERN PAINTERS. 

Imp. Sm. Vcl L Fifih EditioRf 18 ^. thJh. 

KoL //. Third Edition^ lOi. W. 

“Mr R»»»Wn'i worit will «!iwl ilw ^ **“ Bw4y nf nitnrtt 

will tmin n«.-n whn hnTtt ■Iwwj* iKtn ilfliehlxd uptetalore tif iwn^, lo 'jo aMO 
■itentlvc ob*<nrci». Ow critic* will karn tw jhIhiiitv nml "»« 

'bow to erlUcbei lli»M a |nibUc will be ctlqealed.^—BfaclwMKT# 

“ A CBDcmB* whI imjitOwJijned rerlaw of the worM flf lirlng peintcni. A heni^ 
■nil *an>e*t wmk, fdO vi cken ihotigbl, Mltd (Icrdoping great «ud itrikinf tmthii ia 

ut,"_ Qfmritriy Rrrttiet 

“ A mT cottraordiliatT' JcliKhtful bwlt, full of tmlli Md guodaett* of power 

ud beaulj.'"— N^tik Britbh /IcrKw. 

** One of (1*0 moui rcoMtfitBiilQ wofka oB art wtdelli hai apfmrtd in tmr 

J&rifw. 

** TAff r^/uPM M in pnyarwfwn. 


T. 

PRE-BAPHAELITISM. 

Sn?.j 4Wvd 

“Wo wtih that ltd* pMPjifelrt nd^t ba laqfrij md bj OUT iirt-.patrDni, and 
atudkd li^f anr ail-crirka. There U inaelt (o bo cotterted 60111 It wldcfa ll rciy 

ImjiortaDt to niueruber,''—fikonfioji. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RB'ER; 

OK, TlUJ BI:ACIi BBOTHEBa 

'HTith 22 miutratioiu by BICHAED DOYLK 

2^. 6d, 

“ Tide little fiir^ ule btijr HBlAdcthluiil- Ttie- atie’y ha* a o h a n ni n g mural, and 
ibe writibK I* no excclletjt, thti it mmld bo hard ici uj which it will jptro mart 
|iloMun to, the TWj wioo nuui uc thei rei]f iliaplt chibL*—Alnmiarr. 


vn. 

NOTES osniB CONSTRUCTION or SHEEP-FOLDS. 

8n>,, U. 

“A pom{ililGi on the dodiipi! vid diciiiliDfl qd the Chnidi of Chrifl.'’-^BntinwA 
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RECENT TRAVELS. 


r. 

A niSTORY OF THE INSURRECTION in CHINA. 

By Dr. YYAJi, and M. CALLEET. 

Third Editiw, mtA a Suppimataiy Arxouflf of tAt matt EmU. 

Edited hj JOHN OXEHEOED. 

T^Oet 8n>.j prict 6</. ckttk, tcilh Jae-iiindt af CkinM Mop ttttd 
Portrait of th^ InmayeiU Chirf. 

** A etufieiw booL pabtUieHl u VI op|ioTtnn« mompBl, Tlnjr ■ tif 

Ui« oni^n uid prOKfon rf tho eiril wHT atm rogjug lii Chaiu, lcui|pug it own la 
the prc«etat 

The nimliTC if ■hLiailJed bj tmitji o( Chinen ItMimtf*, ofdniDtH^ ind idoikiH 
Rud h; rwitIJliMieMe* of the cmuitry vul peii|J*i*— 

♦* A timely And iaiemdiig polaliceiisHi, fhU of iDctfl mriuw Jind TjeJaehW msHcr.'* 

—KnwiiMr. 

TIk hooi: f.Ml Momly 7*0 to ftnd * rari™* end hlteinted puliiit*—AlJkomiw. 
* The ndame J* itutmeti-rs JUid sltmctive In « rvrj high dreiw."— 

Nrift, 

♦♦The wnlotkM In Chuia U, in ell ra^ectA the giratert Rt^otvn lh< world hM 

Jet 

II, 

MEMORANDOIS MADE IN IRELAND IN THE 
AUTOIN OF 1S52. 

By JOHH FOBBES, ¥.D,, Author of *' Tli* FhyiicUn'i EfflMny,’" 
la fi» Volt., Pott §»., lE^ lUnttratiimt. Ptiet 21 i. 

^ Tbi book b mcellent. And, like nil llw wrWogP of iti nnlhor, polntn to n 
purpow. lin bjDikticJ b In dLH»l MiulWi Ileinod nnd ibn 1^ Jt 

nolniiie ■ctndble HMinraU npm Boat toteCi rft Innli nflilm It !■ aaiwiti MmghI-' 
fhL liliend, mkI kindlT, B/ (rAdm of all RtwIb Ur, FonbM'n eduBOrt »iD bn mi 
with pW^nre ftw the WoMi:® ll«y tl«t nod, tbn chwihl «J m wbefa UrtJ g(i« 

♦♦ A ranxdtCn b«Ddboah of the lifta- Inland. If theB ha OBV, wboy VnOwiiv 
nothing i4 Sriodal and uoliJ iml twndiia*, nudhal* a icair ill Irekaad^ Um phwWv 
and laijftl to bn derieod frmn *• >sa™rj wIU bn twaoh "liaB^ hr a catnfiil Body 
of Ur. TTTf •oaaihlf abwrratMa.**—-V«r iUritw. 

*• t>r, F'uriH* U ntideiitlj pmartned «4 t Candtd mliwl, and. ihietifli be hat dnalt 
wtfh i^l^leal taallar, hn dean bc< nfril* b a Hctanafi !*«««. 

♦“ A way ewniiinB dncri|4nin of the penwirt oasdiliw of Irebad. writlnO »iib 
Ibe kioimM awd tahMt of pena*—A\ 111 mil. 

QL 

AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, 

AND TUK COtTTTRV AUaACElfT. 

Pott Aw-t tnik aaidl Voknd Mop. JVaw 6f,, finih 
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Works Published by 


RECENT TRAVELS. 


ni. 

TWO THOUSAND MILES’ RIDE THROUGH 
THE ARGENTINE PROVINCES: 

■WITH AM Mxonrr or 

BUENOS AYRES, the RIO UE LA PLATA. MONTE VIDEO, he. 

By WnXIAK MacCAHK, Esq. 

Tteo Vol$.^ Post 8w)., icith Illustrations, Price 24s. cloth. 

“Mr. CAnn*» volniMs ^Mrmrnt so •dmirBlde accoaot of life in the ArcentiiM 
IV>vincr«. The inddentt uf hi. wIvcitturtK nn re}dete with interest. |mu.-tir«l vnlue. 
and Ainiucnicnt .'*—Littrwj Gaxfttf, 

“This k neither m hktofy. « comnicrrinl and iwlitira] treatise, nor a liook of 
trareU, Iwt a mixture of all three; containing good and instnictire matter, lunch 
kicml knowledge uf Bnenus Ayres, and information couceming tlie Banda OrWutal 
and I’anguaj.**—^ItAcamiai. 

“ The unlaboured jet animatcsl luuratiTe of an obserrant and seiiaiblc man, 
containing ranch TaluaUe Informatiuo to commercial men.** —Urititk Qsorferfy 
lUvitv. 

IV. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 

A NARRATH^E OF THE OPERATIONS AT RANGOON. 

By Lient WILLIAK F. B. LAXTEIE, Madras Artillery. 

Post 8«>., tcith Maps, Plans, and flinra. Price 10#. 6d, cloth. 

“The erenta of the rnrmiC rani|«jgn are here condensed into a wcU-rrulenUhed 
Tolunic, wntteti on tlw ^err theatre of war, and iDustrated bv skilfully-drawn |<lans 
of e^ im^rtant scene of artiun. A concise account of tnc Burmese Erajiire k 
furnished the anthiu', who carabines with hk talent fur research a UtcIt strle of 
oanatHre.”—f;A>Ae. ' 

“The work befm us is a militanr narmtrre, told in the cheerful tone of an officer 
who k prnud of hk iwDfcs^ioD, and anxMius to do justice to bk comrades: there k 
nothing about himself It k illastrated by |duui, Tirws, and sections, and k ral- 
mlaled tn remote many ermne*>us hD{ircasi<a>s as to the character of the Second 
Burmese War ."—Literary (iaxHte. 

“ Thk rolntim exluliits war in its details, as seen by the snbaltcm. and in its 
larger ai|«rts aa picked np frran the g^ip a^ critkism the rain|i^ Mr. Ijiurie 
actual warfare by the antiquities of the country, and a des^iition of the 
temiJcs and tciieU of Gaudsraa—a Tarict}’ of Bnddhuan.*’—li^ta/or. 

V. 

TRAITS OF AMKRICAN-IXDIAN LIFE. 

By a FUE-TRABEB. 

Post 8ro. Pries Is. cloth. 

Pur-trmlcrs’ little hook, containing sketches of real life among the iteople 
of ths t>regoti Territory, k tery wcicouie from hk intimate knowledge of the Indian 
tnr»r», — Emmtmdr^ 

“ A genuine rulnme. The writer k an actor in the scenes be deserTbes, and the 
basards which our wlteninroas fttr-truders undergo, and the savage life of the wil- 
demem, arc graphicaUy deliueatetl in these sketches."—J/oraiag Arktrtiter. 

“9“?,**^-*.** nmdahlB books of the day, and worthy of the best rcceiaion," 
— W tddy DUpatrk, * ^ * 
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WORKS OF MR. THACKERAY. 


I. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS, 
OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, E«q., Author of “Vanity Fair,” 
“Ecmond,” &o. 

SEOoxD EDtnusr, bc\'uKii or tuc Acrnoa. 

/n One Volume^ crotvn Sco, Prict 10#. cloOu 

"Tu UiOM who atumfWsI the lectnrti, the book will be • pleaMUit r«inini*ccace, to 
uUien an exciting norcltjr. The rtrle—clcer, idioauUie, forcible, CuniUar, bat 
nerrr nhwenlyi the eearchiitg ctrokct of sarrMin or ironrt the oreeelonal flaidtee uf 
geocnmi wora; the toochea of |«thoa, |iity, and lemlcrn^; the monlitr trmtieml, 
M never weakenc*!, bjr experfamee and ajmipathjt the fblkitcNU |•h^u«a, the »triking 
anoedutea, the paMOge* of ariiw, practical reflection; all tbeae loae mneh Icaa than 
we eouhl have expected from the obaence of the voice, maniuir, ami look of the 
Icctarer.”— S^taHsr. 

"All who did not hear thoae lectnrca wOl wiah to know what kind of talk they 
were, and bow thcoc KngliUi bamonrift* and men of grnina in }ia*t timea were 
dMcribed or critkiaed ^ a hamonriat and man of genlna in our own. • • • 

What flne thinga the lectnrea contain! What eloquent and rubtle aayuiga, 
what wiM and earned arritiugl How delightful are titcir tnrM of humour; with 
what a touching effect. In the grurer {WMi^ea, the (renuine feeling of the man coinca 
oat; and how vividly t^ thui^U an pnirntni, ai it were, in gra|ihic and charac- 
teriatic worda."— Knminer. 

“Thu b to ua by far the moat acceptable of Mr. Thackcray’a writing*. Ilia 
graiihic atylc, hi* phiioaotibkal apirit, hit analytical jiowcra, hit large-heartedncw, 
hb threwdncaa, and hu gentleueaa, have all nwoi to exhibit Utemaelvca. The live* 
of ti Mm » (amoua urriten are told in a few paragraiiiu, and illoatimted by a oeketiuo 
of atriking anecdote*."—^ooaoaaut. 

" Thc*e lectnrea are rich in all the qnalitic* of the author’* geniua, and adapted 
to awaken and nuurbh a litcraiy ta>4o tbanjughly Englbb ."—Britisk UfMtrUrif 
Bfrine. 

"Full of atrand, hcalthv, manly, vigoroua writing; Mgadon* In nbivrvntioa, 
independent and tboogbtfnl; cameM in »mtimeiit, in atyle pointed, clear, and 
otraight'ferward."— IIVanMufer lUvint. 

" A valuable addition to our permanent literaturei eloquent when the author b 
■cricMU; brilliant when he b gay; they ore rhartning reailing." —iMtihf AVica. 

" One tif the moat amnoing hook* that we have read for a long time, and one that 
w« think will occupy a lart ing place in E ng l ith literature ."—ikamtkmL 


A PORTR.VIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 

Engraved by FSAffCIB BOLL, feea a Drawing by tAMbxL LA17UVCB. 
Engrartr'i Proofi on India Paper, £2 2 m. Prints, £l ]#. 
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WORKS OF MR* THACKERAY* 


IT. 

ESMOND. 

By W, M. THACKERAY) Aiitbor of ^''Pudsmui)" "Vaaity Bair." 

EEOOXD EDITION'. 

/n Thre^ CVnJiiTn 6tw. Prict If, llj. firf. 

“A fceanU eiJitlMl t»F *'Esn>Qrd^ Tithin & fcw w(«lu of the issBeot iho (twl, 
pjpriflcBntly Tor Mr. lo^twhij^ PO]iativrity+ * * ■ • 

Sir, 'nuickeray luu Htcetec} for hi# hrro a vtnf Iwmc type of the cnvilier *o(l|icnLn(f 
intij tint miya of iho eighEf.'rblh Mnloryi, ami foe III# heieirw SHle <4" ihc Kirwicft 
women that ctw lirfAthnl fnm] conru# or (Iroui book, lineti Kaffael]c piuhtrti MUl 
Sli^Hpcm Wrote, * ^nniid * Krill, we Elniik, rnnk liJKll"‘‘r uf iirt tlum 

' Vanity Fair iw ' Pemlenni#,* bwau#^ Unc ellanetcre ana of a higlktr liycv and 
drawn with jyreoter ftHwIi, and the book 1# more of a COm]jh'H;e whole. The rtvlfl b 
nunty, elear, ttruft, nnd vip^mn#, retcctin^ crcij mood — iwiictic. JJ«ve, or *oreastLc. 
the wriler.*— P^^tv/orcir, 


“Once more wm feel that we haTC hefcHneoe a nuLviiline and t]]onH](;hl^aeli#h 
Kmler. itaJUtif; power of #uljitlo uialy#U with ft rolitlDa nnd a iDovinc 

ehwiilcnDt^'Hui elix]uen« which ha# gniaed in richnnsi and hamiOny. Elii paUiiw 
w now lc#i jarred, ajtajiul hy anptj' aurcteni, 'hint perhaj* ecarroly #0 

powernil. * Esmond ^ be FEod. not fur it# choraetefis hnl for its rnmantk thoOErh 
impivb^Ie plot, [t# spirited .jfronpinp, and many ihriHiTiff utEeranee# of the ajignTjih 
of TO human lieart Harinj; reached the middle of tl* firKi tolmnn. ‘ (urwottl' 
will be the wish of even' reader of this hig|jly-wiKj|j]^ht wort.^—AMfwmroi 

•^Tlw itilere't of ‘ Eamotnl ‘ 1#, in llwi mnin. pnretr human irtenrst Tlw* mniT is 
tn«t! tEian an^-diEni; a Hunily *EaTy, 'niB eflvrt [# a# (f you had suddenly e^e 
into that wd rnne a# jnlo a chnnilair; oml the liKlit yoy aco tlunc# hr U tliat of the 
d£ijiie#tfc fins bkrin^f then-. By lhal |;,;tit yon see ihe faces' of the pairled 
^ In^ and the Joii^ mm of letter#, ami iho great tonds, and the JsfaVe tidier#. 
JUc hook U a# Luter^iing a# anv ptrvion# book of ibe mithor’ft, and more abtelotelT 
real than any lurioncal noTcl since Sewt^ early ouM."—iJoj/y 

.1 r Yn ■» ««'!«/* wariMHi terms of pmijNS oor apprsehition of 

the skill and mate with winch ■Esmond'' i# written. The itoey of the Jicrtel is ip- 
gemoy aadTciw ek,^tly «m*troete<l, and ounTolonwonl 10 a# to Eiattfv MOrfant 
curioeirt Dptil the end In sbeat. the Iwok thoroniflily Dccnpie# ont midda with K 
#en«of slren^ on rhe part trf the writer. Of Which tiM maaifoElalion ii alwajB 

blMUff -AjYiiq/jMTf 

*'• * Erinopd ■ maintj rwetnhlcs the old writen; a.# it doci also in 
^ight of xhoQitht, Iincenty of Jaiqanc, and jicctry of l]» heart and brain. It ti 
I™ I '!i.^ feeling: and Is more hopeful, cemsok- 

to^, and kindly th^ S anitv Fair. Thinking and nlacai4>d readers will diwettl 
—IwreroTET Mr, Thjickeroy'e preykai# writing*,*^ 


m, 

TUl; KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 

A nc» Pietnre-Booi, drawn ond writtmi bj Kr. M, A. TITIIAKSH. 


SEC 0 'S 1 > EDITION, 

With a preface eatitSed “An t^say cm Thmuler ami Stnidl Beer." 

fis, plaitij fo, cohurtd. 
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WORKS OF CURRER BELL. 


I. 

VILLETTE. 

By CU RRK R BELL, Author of Jane Eyre,** “Shirley,** Ac. 

Ih Thrtt Volumes, Post 8vo. Price IL 11 #. 8d. 

“Thii book would luiTe nuk Carrer Bell fiunotu had abe itol been alitwdr. It 
retrioTcs all the ((Toand abe lo*t in ‘Shirky.* and it wdl enpiee a wider drele at 
n^den than ‘Jane Eyre,’ for it baa all the beat aiuditiea of that ranarfcable book. 
There b thronjchoat a charm of freahneMa whkh u infinitdr dclitchtfol: ftvahneMin 
ohMrration. freahneM in fecliu^r. fVeahncaa in expreaaion. brain and heart are both 
held in auapenae by the faadtintina power of the writer."—IJterwj 6’arer/a. 

"Thia noTd atn|4y aoataina the (iuDc of the anthor of ‘Jane Erre* and ‘Shirley’ 
aa an o riginal and Mwerful writer. ‘ ViUetto’ b a rooai admiraiily written norcl, 
creirwhere original, ercrywbere ahrewd, and at heart crorwhert kindly."--l>- 

owiJNrr. 

“ "IT*® tak b one of the olTecUona, and remarkabk aa a picture of mannen. A 
bnniing heart glowa throngboat it, and one brilliantly-dbtinrt character kcena it 
alive.”— AtAemaum. 

“ ‘^jDctte ’ boa that ckanieaa and power which are the reanlt of maatcry over the 
thongfau and feeUnga to be exprcaaed, over the pcraooa and accnca to be de> 
Bcribed.”— Sptrtaior. 

“The whok three volmnea are crowded with heaatieat whh good tbiDg^ for 
which wc look to tlw* clciur deep fceUtig, and tinnhu* thoa^h ? h) 4 cxtetuiTo 
eapcricnce of life, which we aaaociato with the name of CWrer BeU."—Zhri/y AWa. 

“ The anthor of * Jane Eyre* and ‘ Shirl^* haa again prodneed a fiction of extra* 
ordinary Uterary power, and of aingnlar faacinatkiii{ it b one of the moat abaurb^ 
of hooka, one of the moat intermting of vtoria.”— 

“^ilktte* is not only a very obk hot a very pkaaant bo(A.”--JiforaM 7 

CdhtMtiCWa 


n. 

SHIRLEY: A Tale. 

By CURRER BELL. 

A nttc ttlitioH. Croun 8w)., 6#. cloth. 

“ The pe«IiM power which was ao greatly admired in ‘Jane Erre’ b not abreot 
5?" *11^* ■"** anlrmiatibk 'graap of reality. 

Mid dt>CinctOfM cjf cuiic<c|4int) in ic (iuic« nuirTelkMui. Tbn 
of I^k <klin«ati.m and ex|««aMoti b intenae. There are aoemw which, 
^ atrengih and ikbcacy of emotion, are not tranacaMided in the range of Enetbh 
nctioo, — Exammer. “ 

“•»irky’ b an adinir^ boiAt gennlne Englbh in the independence and 
npngly wea of t ^ t^ of ibioght, in the parity of heart and feeUng which periada 

and gtorkoa pnaafon ohine here and there throaghoat the volnnM.”_TWa. 
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Works Published by 


WORKS OF CURRER BELL. 


lU. 

JANE EYRE: An Autobiograpov. 


By CURRKR BKItL. 

Fourth Edition. Crtnrn %to., Cs. cloth. 

*“Jw>e Ejk* U » nemarluble |Nt)dt»rtion. FmhnrM and odfpnalitj, truth 
and paMUoa. tingular fcUntr in the dencription of natural »ccnenr, and in the 
analjiatioo of hnman thcmi^t, enable this tale to etand boldly oat Iroa the maM, 
and to aMune ib oam fdace in the bright field of rcMnantic Utcnttnre. We ooold 
not but Iw rtruck with the mdneM and abilitj of the work, by the indcjiendent 
■wy of a thoruagbly original and nnworn iien, br the nuucnline ennent of noble 
tbongfau, and the a n fiin ch ing dinectioo at the darlk yet truthful character.”— Timm. 


nr. 

WUTHERING HEIGUTS and AGNES GREY. 
By ELUS and ACTOV BELL. 

WITH A SELECTION OF TREDl UTKRARV REMAINS, AND A 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF BOTH AUTHORS. 

By CUBRER BELL. 

Ooini 8«>., C$. cloth. 

“ ‘ M nthcring Hei^u' bean the atanp of a furotbandly-indiTidoal, ttrong, and 
inemuir b ono til the tnoftt Coaching chA|j(en in Ucciurj 

V. 

POEMS. 

By CURRER, ELLIS, and ACTOH BELL. 

Fcap. 8«)., 4t. cloth. 

- R^k^k M being nndoaUed genhu to find aoine coo- 

They are n(H common venea, but ihuw many of the 
qoali^ m tto proee worlu of the lame writer.: the lore of nature which 
perradc the whole of the |>reMmt volume.’* 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF **OLIV E,** A e. 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. 

Thme Volt., Pott 8eo. Prtet £l He. M., Cloth. 

**®®*'^* <»ociW rtorj , awl the reat make agreeable read- 
ing. ll»ere ia ^ one of Uiem onquckmcd by true IwUng. exouirite taate, and 
a pure and vmd imagination.”—Alnuaiaer. ^ ‘ 

^ and fanclfal a nUecellany ae baa 

often been giren to the public in there fatter ilaya"_Atkemraai. ^ 

r ^ f*** *>f the female heart, and in a happy 

^ «lhorere k exedkd by very few Moty-teUeri of 
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WORKS OF MR. QWYNNE. 


The Life and Death of SILAS BARNSTARKE. 

By TALBOT OWYITHE, Author of ** Tho School for Fathers. " 

One Volume, Crown 8ro. Price 10*. fxi 

"“1 hi* relation* ttand forth ho 
we Mivtmnuuv inclined to 

SLif -.iC **“" J»rttcadod diaricH aod aato- 

The niannrn and way»«if cpcech of the tine arts portnjed admirably." 

“ Mr. G Wynne ha* adoMed the nerroiu and •uccinrt ntyle of our forcfatliersk while 

rV”*?? ‘f • TTw "*'««• win dnd liitlo to impede hi! 

intcrc«t m fulhnnng the career of Utu bad man to it* bad cisd,"_ Aliftxrum. 

“ The gmliuJ inwth of the Hin of curetotunoM^ iu tempoemry di^tturbance hr the 
^mixtor^ a HoAer r^ton. and the pant.^ of retnorvcL are poitrared with'hbrh 
dramatic rfec*. memUing in Home iceaee tbe gigantic ma)aty of ancamt Tragedy." 

that no one who coaunencet it wiU 

ea«iiy leave the penud nnllnlsbed. —StamdmL 
“ A book of high aim, and nnqaortioaable power."—jEniMiJwr. 


THE SCHOOL 


n. 

FOR 

By T. OWYKHE, Esq.. Author of ‘ 

One Volume, Crown Stw. 


DREAMERS. 

‘The School for Fathers.* 
Price lOi*. 6d!. 


- Tlse inarter-l^ncr of tlm fullim of mankind, the aathor of • Tbe School for 
rathera, ha* wvducetl anotho; tale to the foU a* attractive a* the former, and 
aboumling antli tidu c^xi|ui*ite hntnoar and Mdliee of Hparkling wit—JoAa limlL 
Sch.^ lew I^ser.’ mar be rretiited with life, hnnH«r, aod vigoor. 
Tbw M a »pml of enjoyment in Mr. Gwynuc'* deschjition* which - 

genial tem{)cra ment , a* areil a* a jdtrrwd eye."_AfAeanwHi. 

I intended to diow tbe mlachief aod 

dan|jiT of following intaginatxm iiutead of judgment in the practical btuineae of 
hfe. — Lklemy Oastite, ' ^ 

‘equality and fraternity’ theorie*."— 
UI. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

A.V OLD ENGLISH STORY. 

By T. OWYHITE. 

Crown Svo. Price 10*. 6d. 

pleaAan^t tale we hare read for manv a day. It ia a ctorr of the TaiLr 
and ,Uyt and i. rrrj foly m^rUied w4 tlL tiim7iJU Endbl 

literature ^ita manly fecltng. dirert, anairecfe<l manner uf writiniTaod nWlvw 
managed, we^io^ narmire. The •leerrip«k«H are rxce&m^^^'Hom# of rfc 

- •» I" «4 .rh. 
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Jl'orls piJjlishcd by 


Miss Eavanagh’s Female Biographies. 


I. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY 
FOR PIETY AND CHARITY. 


By JULIA KAVANAOa 


Po$i 8k>., ifiVA Portrait. Prict 12#. in embossed eJothj ffdt edges. 

“ The enthorm ha« fopplied a great dcsidenUinn. both io female biogra|dij and 
moral*. Her exam{4e» of female exceOmce art taken from the eaiiie»t age* of tite 
efanrrb, and come do^ to recent times: she has a niche in her temple for ereir one 
who drserres a ponitkia there. The stjle is clear, matter solid, and the eoo- 
cliuioiu just.'*—Cr^ti&s. 


*• A more no^ and digniftetl tribnle to the Tirtoes of her sex we can scarreljr 
ima^ne than this arork, which Mist Kavanagh has reared, like a monumental tablet, 
to the meroocy of the ‘Women of Christianity.* To this grateful task the gifted 
aothoress has bronght talents of no ordinaiy nmge, and, mure Uian all, a siiirit of 
eminent ^r, and mlmiratian fur the and hcanlifnl, and a heart entirely 
ahso^ » »“ she ha* so ably accomplished."—C^arcA ^Pogland Quarferlg 

iterwtTn ^ 


The women poortrared hare been selected from erery period of the Christian era; 

biography is taken by no taher rolnme: nnd an equal 
skdl in the delmeiuion of rharartetv is rarely to be found. The anthur ha* aenW- 
l^sh^ ^ task mth iatcUigence and feeling, and with general fairness and troth: 
TO du|4ay> subtk penetration and broad srmtiathr. joining therewith purity and 
pMif Mndmeiit, lnt4^1]ccttijU rcflncoMnit ahq Lu^po^heartcdii^ML aoJ writet with 
anasual elegance and felicity."—AWmiyirsiut. 

"Mis* Karom^ hm wisely chosen that nohle soeceadon of saintty women who 
in u Mgps of Chtist^ity are united by their derution to the ai^ the wretched, 
and the desutnte.— Gwdiam. 


n. 


WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE ISth 
CENTURY. 

By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

2 VoU.^ post 8ix>., %ntk eight Portraits. 12#. th embossed cloth. 

inidf^cn a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
7®.“'*^*’***^*' rolnmes may lie on any drawing-room 

* engrarin^ thii work has rlaima npou 

t .£7^* ^ «t« gmse ami garniture. But ha IrUenfesa U superior 

Karonagh pnmi. herself adroh 
in sketching, and solid in judging character. Which among ns will be erer tired of 
reading aboM^ women of fSwnre? cs|]ecially when they ore marshalled so 
agreealdy and discreetly as in the page* brfbie us.*^—AtAeatemia 

fc The subject is 

^lled ^th much dclicary and tart, and takes a wide range of examples. Hiss 
Kary agfa s rulames ate to be rommended as a compact riew of a period of always 
reriTing mtcj e«t (n^ more than nsnally attractireX pleasingly executed. The book 
£r«ia2^ “ ortginal une of remark, and always a gracc/nl and becoming ona."— 
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WORKS OF MR. LEIGH HUNT. 


I. 


TIIE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT; 

WITH REMIXISCEXCES OF FRIENDS AND OOXTEMrORARIES. 

Three Voltanety post 8vo., tetUt Fortran. 16#. cloth. 


recoIkrtKJO, fa^r tradition, and <»ntcin|iuranr mdini;} bo that we hare a 

• “"‘“rr. Ita flact^ou £ public fortune, and 
tU changea oi Cajhki ct *, t n a ntiera , and oiiiniaoB.” —Spectator * «ou 


THE TOWN: 

ITS memorable characters and events. 

rioo VolumeSypost 8«>., with FortjfFive Ilhuirattons. U. 4e. cloth. 

fwr • rational EnglLdunan than to atruU 
UMurelj ^rooKh thu tnanrcUou. town arm-in-ann with MiTLeiSi^nL ^ 
y^ua the ootpouritHBof a mind enriched with the uS 

tn. 

MEN, WOJIEN, AND BOOKS. 

TVo y„lu.a, pou 8n,., witk Portrait. 10,. otoA. 

to ,. 

ch a nnin g fompauhin.— U iSS Ai“7* “ >hapc a 


BIAGIXATION AND FANCY. 5s. cloth. 

“The Tcfj cBMnee of the Bunnieit qualiUea of the Engliah poeU.”—Jr/oa. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 5s. doth, 

•• A book at once exhUarating and *ngge»tire."—J ii*amm. 

VL 

A JAR OP HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA. 5# cloth 
" A book accepuble at all BCMoiifc-—AhUmua. 


vn. 

. table talk. 8#,6d:ciixA. 

the book w« wonld lake a* a coopanioo on the green lane walk.' 
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K'orfa FttblisUd hj 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POETICS: AX ESSAY ON POETKT. 

Sy XL Sa D AHtiA S^ 

/n One Vohme, mjra Bpij, /Vim 5i. clbth. 

IkwIc il omi of iLe mMt: rviPHicDiliJp cnunAUnnA of tin? |nt;Stnl EimcL ft 
kctiMlk oviffrflnwn with the nuctAT of ihoucEit. ‘ PlwtEci ■ slwtitij \it pHUl. for tie 
reviewer e«« {httm-'hI m. perfect hlen rtf iho dchnc^s of lAHj^spfe njirt npborum wbJeh 
mn, UJie aiJrcr tJifOa^ iho Mbetier fine of ftqfiuDcat,'"—CWirn. 

“ A tcmwlfthlD TTork—the wcirh of a Khntikr, a n thinkeTa Tt contunil 
many novel newji awl mArb eucllcnt meltcr. The *tjr|e U freHli, IndeiHmiiGnt, 
•haqi; efc*r» and often feUcftrFiiiL Aniiil^ the intriradca of liti miuTdex PtihjMi;, 
Mfa DolLu mori^ wiih the calm jneeipicin of ono wlw) kiloW‘^« the lahvrinth.*’— 
i*tuhr. 

“ A nrniil al ouM aoitc and Imagliuti'ref a ran^ ofrMulirtK «> wiife M tn MOm 
nuumillaiij*, a jicnrer of cUlbSIloatioii which wc baTe rartly aocll cqnalled. a™ the 
cbaraiTterwtia tfMwn rtir ercij' |Hig^ The wort it deteninj' of a lawi Ollentive 
penufcL—/nw CAitfdl Afu^Kinr. 


CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE. 

Trajulflted from tba German, by JOHN OXENFOED. 

TVto Vulttnw, pffsi Stso. IQ#. 

** TlltM COflver».t]Diii pr«cat a datEqci aimI truthful of Goethe's miiPd 

dannjr ^ lut ten Ve^ oThkltfci and uertr wm hi» jndeiiiKat more rlc-ai- and 
eorrcet s^iV iik hki cloinH' yewTSL The Lime sprni cm permat of Efais hook wJU 
U ti^iiUr ^ agfc™ Mn OJCeWfotrl'i tiamhuJon it V exact and 

faithful aa H u elc^m 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE, 

By B. A TEVUTG, Esq. 

OiM Ft/iiwe, post 8w. Pnc4 5,. 

and the 
maj he 

* Jje^Tul dornEalon b ra atnuu^^ 


" An ^hnnie ^wrtnanct, eu^ihithty;; m dff^J view of the old thetir 
■ctanJ openuon of rutc, tlwj tiest nikMiririlLcii} flivEflif Rome hiQtJ itu 
Tucful m rtir fatem with t|>c pnpla oi 

“ A TtihiiflC wonh coiunltimr. esueeiallr Tnr tlwi ii- ,1 


THE LAND TAX OF INDLi, 

ACCORDING TO THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW. 


By NEH B. E BAILIIE, Esq, 

Amtoa or tub “MooimtutiiAF mr cw bale,^ tc. 


Biifik.t pnee Of. doih. 


hat acf^uiml a rejmlation ftrr tntifbiind knowjcihpf of the 
nalKinuncdan^aw hjr fLitiiier puldlratkiil, has in the Tultime liefnre n*, exhaurted 

iniplieiiljr on lhc acconcy of Mr. Boillle'# imn*- 


“A lewmed and ealitaMc trenOec.''—Xelrrmy GastJft^ 

'■A eumpkin actsacmt of ihe Midjtmiedan Law of Land Tax,”—frtmijwut 

















Smithy EUler^ if Co. 
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WORKS OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

0» CORAL REEFS, VOLCANIC ISLANDS, ajtd osc SOUTH AMERICA. 

By CHAELES DARWHT, MJt, fcc. 

In Om Voiume 8w)., tcith Map$., Plates, am/ Jl'oodcvts, 10«. Cd. cloth. 


THE BRITISH OFFICER; 

HIS POSITION, DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, AND PRIVILEGES. 

By J. H. 8T0CQUELER. 


8«>., 1,%». cloth extra. 

“ In writi^ this book Mr. Storqnrler ha* perfunned an arcentelilo Miricfl to tbo 
tnilit^ 'rhe clfar, Tigorau, and jiredi«| and tb« arTaneoment 

peri^aioa* and ^itcmatic. The botA has aLo a raloe to non-;trofeaaiacial readen.** 


THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK OF STORMS. 

By HEBBY PIDDINOTOB, Esq. 

Second Edition, 8po., 10a. M., m’th CharU and Storm-Cards. 

** A Talnable |cactkal work.”— Aua/aw/ htagasimt. 

CON'S'ERSATIONS ABOUT nURRfCANES. 

By HEKBY PIDDIHOTOH. 

800 . Is., unth Diagrams and Storm- Cards. 


THI'. GOLD VALUER; 

BEING TABLES FOR ASCERTAINING THE VALUE OF GOLD. 

By JAMES H. WATHER8T0H, Ooldmith. 

Post 800 ., price 3a. CeL, cloth. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTITJE AND COM¬ 
MERCE OF COTTON, IN INDIA. 

Sro., 18a. cloth. 


CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY" 
OF THE MALAY" LAXGU.VGE. 

Tteo voltanes, Svo,, 36a. cloth. 

Those TolaniM an inrstimalde tn tho phibihisist aa well as tka 
and t^, and the llrw i« InlenfaJng to SheSSSe? JSeJL 

o.led ll« pre^naiy di-rrtati^ .,d JTbS 

eodaniig raloe, and at oore eeUbluhw to t^e nS 

•othonty now extant oo the aobject of which U trea^^y. —.y!^ « the ben 
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Piilli^hed hj Bmitk^ Eldtr^ €0* 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


TIIE NOVITLVTE; or^ The Jesiht dj TuAl>’:Na: 

BEING A yeah AMONG THE ENGLISH JESUITSv 

By ANDREW STEDTUETZ, 

Tfnni Edihon, p<wl 5t. doth* 

"ynili li b TtULBrkMblf boot II dcitcribcf wflb 4 wt-Idamn inloiilcnnui, ibe dculy, 
“SWljTt biKiriir ocecipiiiitnu uf iho Jeatiit NDtituilei of Sumj-hnndt thctr reHtfliiin 
e3(4rvlKn Mid manneM^ in [iTiVAto uiil toj^IbcT; nml dci'Jtt#, wilb cuiMidjcniblQ 
MTiitcne;--- luicl iJic ctHifilcUi uf im ititcllij'snt, iiuict;]>libl^ faarit4t't'UJrpO#<9tl 

I»|iirit, -rhife paaain^ ihioci^ niuHl n prweu*,”—ijnViVI fitvittir. 

A COXVEIITED ATHEISTS TESTlMOxW TO THE 
TRUTH OF CHRISTIANiTY. 

BEING THE autobiography OF ALEXAMIER HARRIS. 
Eovrth Edition^ 8iw,, $s* doth. 

^ A rcTj iiiCet^ii^ «TO«ni of ibe experience of an intclliRcnt uni rinCcre mind 
UH Ibe Hibjnt cf Wfi rjiu hou^r rec^ntiinisiijd the J»ot to the Uutkc uf 


THE RECTOliY OF VALEHEAD. 

By ths Rev, ROBEET Wn^OH EVAH3. 

EourteenA Edition, 3;^. ciotti. 

“tIiitrcf«JI/ uid corriudtjr do we KCnimucnd cbu dclixttfnl votmne* Wc bo- 
IkfTs tl£i ber^ coiaM itad iMb Wcufc un! ih 4 l« tiM bcHcr fw Jil« pkitli md lonclliwr 
maona* —LiUrary tiatHU* 


ELEJtENTARY AVORKS OX SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Unifonn m/mp, Si-u., Imlj-ltoand* 

T.-OUTttNES OP SOCIAL ECONOMY, li. 64. 

I-ESSf)NS IN' SOCIAL SCIENCE. Ij, 6d. 

Ill—JNTROBUCTJON TO THE StKiAL SCItNCES. as. 

^Y.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ox tiik AliJuUiCEiixyTS ASlli BsLATigoi* 
or Sdcui. Lirm 31^ S4. 

V.—OUTLINES OF THK UNT>EHSTAKDING. a«. 

VL—WHAT AMI? WUEHE AM If WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? Ac, 
If. #ewo(L 


Tbe wthm of tbew TiinanB ninntuili of ehe JOcldJ Bcicncd lldd the ut of ntnlingf 
dcMziy ti» mbatrnM potau oC cCQOoin? uid libcbuthjjEipL ilfuI lRlOti»K tlKsn 

ItreJ to CTtfj 


P^UIENTS' C^rlBINET OF AMUSEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION. 

Sir Voluma, 2s. (id. eacA. 

Em± Tolinoe b complcto in. nod may Ite hud Repumtely. 

Little Stories fro3i the Parlour Printing Press. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “PARENTS' CABINET." 
2s. cloik. 
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Department of Archaeclogy ^ 

new DELHI. 


Pleas© help ua to keep the book 
clean and moving. 


Jl. ■.. I4V.1I. EXLHI^ 











